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the House of Commons, on Wednesday, November 24, 1819, on 
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THE pamphlets of Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Davison, at the head 
of this article, are very short, and the subjects of which they treat 
are threadbare: there are however, two peculiarities earns 
to them, which have given them an interest in our eyes beyon 

their temporary matter. The reputation of each of these writers 
is much above the ordinary standard, and the collateral hostilities 
in which their interference has involved them afford a fair occa~- 
«ion for many reflections. The production of Mr. Davison is 
hardly of body enough to sustain a regular criticism in a quar- 
terly journal ; and we presume it was from respect for the known 
ability of the author, coupled perhaps with some fear of what 
might be the consequence of this direction of his talents, that a 
celebrated critical journal has taken up arms against it, and a 
distinguished politician, if the ramour be right, has stooped from 
his elevation to resume the office of reviewer for an occasional 


‘act of vindictive chastisement. 


Mr. Diivison’s letter was written immediately before the Dur- 
ham meeting for expressing the sense of the county on the 
transactions of the 16th of August at Manchester, to a friend, 
who appears to have concurred in the requisition for that meet- 
ing, to dissuade him from taking part in it, upon grounds which, 
it was probably expected, might, by being printed and circulated, 
extend its effects generally, and help to check the ardour of 
erroneous impressions and misguided zeal. ‘The pamphlet of 
Mr. Phillpotts came after the meeting had taken place, and 
having to condemn the conduct displayed at such meeting, as. 
well as the principle on which it was convened, was, as might 
have been expected, more pointedly severe in the character of 
its strictures. It is very apparent that the journal alluded to has, 
in the review of these little productions, renounced the character 
of impartiality, essential to din justness of criticism, and taken up 
that of a party assailant ; and, in order that the motive might be 
the less equivocal, a detached publication of the article has, we 
understand, been since sent érth in the form of a pamphlet; 
thus exhibiting the novelty of a judge deciding upon party 
grounds, and then adopting his own decision as the vehicle 
of political invective. 

t is the misfortune of the times that there is no neutral peace- 
ful corner in the literary world. Party hostility occupies the 
whole ground, and the dust and smoke of perpetual conflict 
throw very object into confusion; darkening and perplexing 
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the moral and intellectual scene. It is a common observation 
so long acquiesced in as to have been set almost above contra- 
diction, that a state of general excitement and collision is the 
condition of the public mind most favourable to its develo 
ment and advancement. ‘This observation, however, is proba- 
bly, Jike most others, of a general nature, true only to a quali- 
fied extent. To our minds it is not difficult to imagine a state 
of society, with its various divisions and classes marshalled and 
arrayed against each other with feelings so prejudiced, and ani- 
mosities so unsparing, as to leave no stage for truth or unbiassed 
reasoning to act their parts upon. In such a state of things every 
body comes among his fellows prepared for an offensive or de- 
fensive war of words, and the disputant that ranges himself on 
no side but that of truth, especially practical truth, may easily 
count his auditors. ‘The press that administers to this stimu- 
lated, or diseased appetite, must necessarily itself be in a very 
vitiated state: and thus it is found unhappily true of the present 
moment, that no journal, nor indeed any publication which 
treats of temporary events, can proceed with any safety to itself 
in a middle course, whatever the adage may say to the contrary, 
or subsist without loss to the publisher, if it attempts ,to verily 
its boast of impartiality. 

In our consideration of this subject we lay out of the account 
all that portion of the press which is avowedly devoted to the 
work of moral mischief; the contentious character of the times, 
even among men of virtue and repute, is extremely unfavour- 
able to the substantial progress of intellect; strength is wasted 
in aggression, truth lost in exaggeration, honesty betrayed by 
passion. | 

The. propriety of these observations has been but too well 
illustrated by the malevolent inventions which have taken the 
place of facts in all the late events which have disturbed our 
domestic peace, or threatened our national security. Had a 
diseased and factious opposition been out ofthe way, the late 
struggles would have exhibited the palpable and simple case of 
the men of property and the men of none, the proprietors and 
the plunderers, in opposite columns. Distress from circum- 
stances ae unavoidable, and profligacy improving the oppor- 
tunity of a favourable crisis, accidental provocation, and inhe- 
rent turpitude, constant wickedness and occasional excitation, 
the credulity of want, and the mendacity of vice, contain the 
entire secret of the late public events. ‘This is the naked case, 
and the natural solution of the problem. But when the well- 
educated and the wise in their generation seize upon the case to 
assist their views of political ambition or opposition, the subject 
loses its simplicity, the facts, plain in themselves, are perplexed 
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by sophistry, and the issues of man’s natural depravity are 
traced to sources with which. they have no connexion, 1n order 
to charge misgovernment upon those whose crime is their being 
in office, and keeping others out. A spirit of rivalry that pur- 
sues its objects at any expense, does not correspond with that 
idea of a constitutional opposition in the state, which, in the 
opinion of some not unwise politicians, holds a necessary 
place in our system: to a certain extent it may have, and we 
believe it has, its utility: but where it vitiates the moral relish of 
what is great or good, where it leads men to “ put sweet for bit- 
ter, and bitter for sweet;” or even where it creates a determined 
pre-occupation of mind, and a prescriptive turn of thinking in 
favour of what is adverse to authority duly constituted; where 
it usurps the place of national feeling on questions of moment to 
the peace and prosperity of the country, say what we will, this 
is a very wretched case for men and Christians to be in. What- 
ever seeming it may have, or title it may bear, it is radical pros- 
titution of heart. Neither have we any expectation of real good 
from such an opposition in the way of balance to the state; and 
we are quite sure that no member of parliament has a moral 
right on any ground of speculative policy to deliver an insincere 
or partial sentiment on any subject that calls for his deliberative 
aid. Efe may have his polidiea! attachments, and he will always 
have them;—on this ground some prejudices and partialities 
may be excused; but to adopt what his understanding disap- 
proves, and to act upon pre-determined hostility to all measures 
of government irrespectively of their value, is to abandon all 
legitimate claims to common honesty. 

We will not, however, deny that much perversity of sentiment 
may exist where there is no peculiar depravity of heart. ‘The 
medium through which men of principle sometimes look at poli- 
tical objects is but too apt to falsify their real nature and ten- 
dency. And though nothing is so silly and fallacious as the 
distinctions attempted to be set up between public and private 
principle, a certain doctrine of expediency, grafting itself upon 


_ party-spirit, may account for many gross inconsistencies in the 


conduct of honourable men. What other reason can be given 
for the support which infidelity and sedition have of late derived 
from men of wealth and rank, and “ light and leading” in the 
country, 

Our attention has been drawn to these topics not by any of 
the publications at the head of this article, but by the events, too 
palpable and obvious, of the period we have just passed. in en- 
deavouring to reason upon these events we have always found 
the greatest difficulty arising from the simplicity of the case. 
To doubt whether an overwhelming assemblage of people, of the 
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most tumultuary form and description, collected from all the 
quarters of discontent, and marching into the heart of a great 
trading town with mottos and emblems of resistance and defi- 
ance, for the avowed purpose of hearing inflammatory harangues, 
and promulgating their mandates for altering the constitution of 
the realm, was an illegal meeting, has always appeared to us to 
be the same as doubting the authenticity or authority of our 
statutes and common law. Being easily decided upon this 
int, on which no lawyer has been found intrepid enough to 
intimate a doubt, we were irresistibly led to the conclusion that 
it was the duty of the sworn conservators of the peace to antici- 
yore the result of such a meeting by an instantaneous dispersion. 
agistrates are not to speculate but to act on occasions like 
these; they may err in the mode, but their obvious duty is to act 
preventively. They proceed upon a delicate responsibility, but with 
the fullest title to all reasonable allowance for natural infirmity. 
The question of the expediency of a parliamentary inquiry into 
the conduct of these magistrates, which has virtually involved the 
whole question of their justification, and has been the touchstone 
for trying the national soundness, is the subject in debate be- 
tween these reverend writers and their caustic reviewer, and we. 
have thought it good to range the speeches of three of our great- 
est statesmen after these controverted pamphlets, as best adapted 
to aid our own humble judgment upon the points in altercation. 
In one view of the controversy we see something like an ap- 
proximation of opinion between Mr. Phillpotts and his Reviewer ; 
—the Reverend Author intimates no regret that the question has 
undergone a preliminary discussion in Parliament, but is satis- 
fied on the same grounds with Mr. Davison that the proper 
place for the judicial investigation is the criminal judicature of 
the country; and that that ‘being so, it would contravene the 
first principles of justice to send the case to the proper tribuna! 
pre-examined upon imperfect evidence, and yet more warped 
and stained than it already was by partiality, prejudice, and 
passion. We do not understand that cither Mr. Phillpotts or 
Mr. Davison denies that there may be cases clearly within the 
scope of our ordinary criminal Jaw, which may yct very properly 
be made the subject of an independent, inquiry in Parliament, or 
that actions may be committed out ‘of the range of common 
remedial justice, and yet be so contrary to policy, humanity, or 
general duty, as to be fairly within the function of the legislature 
to visit, investigate, absolve, or condemn. What is contended 
for by these gentlemen is merely that the Manchester case would 
receive only prejudice from an anticipating inquiry before a 
court of incompetent powers for that full, impartial, and effective 
examination, which the exigency of the particular subject 
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demands, and which the regular courts of administrative justice 
would be sure to afford. | 

We have read the answer of Mr. Phillpotts to his Reviewer 
with a disposition to deal fairly between the disputants. And 
we cannot but think that the Author has some decided ad- 
vantiges over his critic. He is at least his equal in temper and 
language, and, as it appears to us, better founded in facts and 
principles. But what raises him to great superiority over his 
antagonist, is the palpable proof he brings home to him of mis- 
tating his express positions. It would have been natural, and 
even excusable, had Mr. Phillpotts returned to the subject, after 
such an attack by the Reviewer, with a temper somewhat ruffled, 
but we do not perceive any thing in his defence exceeding the tone 
of calm indignation. Another advantage of Mr. Phillpotts 
arises out of the indecorous personality of the Reviewer, an 
engine principally dangerous in the recoil. Of this personality 
Mr. Phillpotts complains in the following terms, in a short 
advertisement, at the beginning of his second pamphlet. 


* The author of the following ‘ Remarks’ is reluctant to obtrude 
on the public any matters, which chiefly concern himself: he trusts, 
however, to their candour and justice, that they will bear with him 
in repelling an attack, which he sincerely thinks the most disgraceful 
(by no means the most important) instance, in which this Journal, 

ofessing the office, and undertaking the duties, of criticism, has 


ent itself to the low objects of personal or party spleen.” (Phillpotts’ 
Second Letter, p. 2.) 


OF the diminished circulation of the journal in question, ad- 
verted to with much complacency by Mr. Phillpotts, in the first 
page of his ** Remarks” we have no certain knowledge, but we 
cannot help thinking that the author is too secure upon that 
point. As long as unspiritual reason shall have its shrine and 
votaries in this country, and a philosophy profoundly anti-chris- 
tian shall interpose its dark and morbiferous shade between hea- 
ven and human hope ; as long as men shall continue to presume 
against experience on subjects purely practical in favour of ticir 
own chimeras; as long as it shall be natural to corrupt beings, to 
be pleased when dignities are evil spoken of, and authorities 
brought into contempt, a journal like that which has given Mr. 
Phillpotts such offence is not likely to fail from deficiency of 
interest. 

What Mr. Phillpotts complains of is not the severity of the 
‘criticism, but its personality and its mistatements; and accord- 


ingly his second pamphlet puts his defence entirely on that 


oo After alluding to the re-appearance of his supposed 
eviewer, as a performer on the stage, to which he had lon 
bade adieu, for the benefit of his distressed friend the editor & 
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the journal, and complaining of the re-issue of the article in a 
different form, price 2d. from a press avowedly under the patron- 
age of Mr. Lambton, he proceeds to enumerate the particulars 
against which the critic has directed his invective. We will 
touch only upon a very few of these points of controversy, which 
we do not flatter ourselves we can make interesting to our 
readers. One or two, however, it may be important to exhibit, 
no less for the sake of critical justice than of placing the general 
merits of the question between the parties in a fair point of 
view. 

Mr. Phillpotts is accused of having “ plunged freely into the 
error of thinking the issue of the trial of Hunt and others to be 
* whether certain persons were engaged in a conspiracy to alter 
the law by intimidation and force,’ which is not, and cannot be 
the issue, for that is high treason.” In opposition to which 
position of the Reviewer, Mr. Phillpotts, after disclaiming alk 
pretensions to legal knowledge, cites the authority of the follow- 
ing passages from Foster’s Crown Law. 


‘¢ ¢ Tnsurrections in order to alter the established law, are in con- 
struction of law high treason, within the clause of levying war, 
D. 1. Ch. II. s. 4. * But a bare conspiracy for effecting a rising for. 
the purposes mentioned in the two preceding sections, is ‘not an overt 
act of compassing the king’s death. Nor will it come under an 
species of treason within the 25th Li. III, unless the rising be effected.” 


s.6—So much for this learned gentleman’s /aw.”? (Mr. Phillpotts’ 
Second Letter, p. 6.) 


On this point we so far agree with the Reviewer, as to be of 
opinion that a conspiracy to alter the established law, or even to 
compel a change of public measures by intimidation and force, 
if manifested by any actual tumult or rising for such purpose, is 
high treason within the clause of “levying war” in the 25th 
Edw. ILT.; and that a consultation and scheme for carrying such 
purposes into effect, accompanied by clear indications of the 
criminal intention, may be an overt act to prove a compassing of 
the King’s death within the other clause: but all this is idle 
cavil with respect to the real point, whether the Manchester 
meeting was legal or illegal; and we entirely concur with Mr. 
Phillpotts that this question is virtually involved in the event of 
the present prosecution against Hunt and others. 

It is, we apprehend, quite clear that a bare conspiracy to 
effect a rising for the purposes above alluded to would not be 
high treason, though the actual rising would amount to that 
crime. ‘The indictment to which these persons have pleaded 
charges them with the offence of causing a great number of per- 
sons to meet together for the purpose of disturbing the peace, 
exciting discontent, disaffection, and hatred of the government 
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and constitution, and that in pursuance of such conspiracy they 
did cause a large number of persons to meet together for the 
purposes aforesaid, in a formidable and menacing manner, and 
in military array, with offensive weapons and seditious ensigns, 
&c. to the great terror, Xc. i 

Now Mr. Phillpotts is represented by his Reviewer to have 
said that by the finding of these bills the primd facie case 
was all against the legality of the meeting. But we do not find 
that Mr. Phillpotts has so said. What was really urged by 


the writer of the letter to the Freeholders of Durham was this: 


«¢ That several persons at the head of the meeting at Manchester 
were apprehended and detained for high treason, of which that meet~ 
ing was the alleged overt act; that after their detention for several 
days, the charge of high treason was given up, and the parties were 
held to bail for a conspiracy to overturn the government and alter the 
laws of the land by force; that bills of indictment were preferred, 
against them for such conspiracy at the assizes at Lancaster, and were 
found true bills ;—that bills of indictment were preferred against cer- 
tain persons concerned in dispersing the meeting by force, the conse- 
quence of which force was the loss of several lives,—and that these 
dills were thrown out.” (Mr. Phillpotts’ first Letter, p. 12.) 


From the above extract from the first pamphlet of Mr. Phill- 
ts, it plainly appears, that he has reason to complain that 

is Reviewer has neither been just nor generous in representing 
him as maintaining that “ the primd facie case was all against 
the legality of the meeting, because the bills have been found.” 
The amount of his observations on this head is this—that the 
gentlemen of the Durham County Meeting, avowedly, upon the, 
vague authority of newspapers, or other unauthorized represen- 
tations pronounced that “the meeting at Manchester appeared 
to have been legally assembled and peaceably conducted.” 
Against this interesting specimen of the wisdom and candour of 
the Durham patriots Mr. Phillpotts sets in opposition the sense 
and opinion of the Lancashire Grand Jury, expressed by their 
finding of the bills of indictment preferred against certain per- 
sons for a conspiracy, the overt-act of which was laid to be the 
assembling of the meeting at Mancester, of the 16th August, 
and their throwing out the bills preferred against other persons 
charged with dispersing that meeting by force, and thereby occa- 
sioning the loss of lives; the fair presumption from which facts, 
as far as it goes, was, contends Mr. Phillpotts, against the lega- 
and peaceableness of the meeting in‘question. The rejected 
bills, in that gentleman's consideration, furnished a stronger 
round for presuming against the legality of the meeting than 
e bills found, since, if the meeting was legally held, and peace- 


ably conducted, all who were engaged in dispersing it by force 
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would be guilty of murder, if the consequence of that force was 
the loss of life. | 

We are frankly of opinion that on these general grounds 
Mr. Davison and Mr, Phillpotts had as fair a right to presume 
in favour of the Magistrates and Yeomanry concerned in the. 
events of the 16th of August, at Manchester, as the very cool, 
and candid, and sapient promoters and framers of the Durham, 
address of the 21st of October, had to predicate of the Man- 
chester meeting, that it ‘* appeared to be legally convened, and 

aceably conducted.” And, supposing it to be true in strict- 
ness that the finding or not finding by the Grand Jury of the- 
bills preferred against the parties occasioning that meeting, or 
against those engaged in its dispersion is no prima facie case, as 
to the question of legality, any more than the conviction or ac- 
quittal by the jury on the trial would be conclusive on the same 
question; yet are any man’s ears so sealed, or his judgment so 
warped by his politics, as not to discern and admit that on the le- 
gal character of the meeting will substantially depend the legality, 
and even the discretional propriety, and municipal prudence 
of the magistrates in their conduct on that occasion. It is pos- 
sible for the Magistrates or Yeomanry to have acted illegally in 
dispersing an illegal meeting, and it is possible for the persons 
indicted to have been guilty of sedition, and yet the meeting 
to have been legal; but where is the unperverted understanding 
that can help seeing, or rather feeling, how naturally and even 
necessarily these questions bear upon each other in reason, in 
substance, and even in legal consequence. ‘The defendants in 
the present indictment are charged with a conspiracy to procure 
a meeting for unlawful purposes, and the actual meeting in pur- 
suance of the conspiracy is averred as the fact illustrative of the 
criminal design ; is it then to be doubted that the character of the 
meeting will enter into the constitution of the offence, and be 
substantially involved in the decision? We must own, that to our 
minds, the legality of the meeting has always appeared to be 
every thing in the case. It is possible, that the meeting was 
illegal to the extent of being treasonable, and the magistrates 
guilty in their mode of dispersing it; but this is never lightly 
to be suspected of British magistrates, more especially with the 
opinion of a Grand Jury on their side. Nor can we help in- 
clining strongly to the opinion, that, at the county meeting, as it 
was called, of the Freeholders of Durham, a great judicial ques- 
tion was, on groundless and gratuitous assumptions, most in= 
equitably prejudged, and that the same persons were totally 
unfounded and unjustified in pronouncing the mecting at Man- 
chester to have been * legally assembled and peaceably con- 
ducted,” or in stigmatizing the conduct of those who dispersed 
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- it by force as guilty of an “ apparently gross infraction of a con- 


Stitutional right.” 

The prejudicies excited against the Magistrates and Yeomanry 
by misconstruing their ivalable abstinence from formally justi- 
fying their nudes by opening the whole case to the public 
while a prosecution was in progress, are ably and manfully en- 
countered by the Prebendary of Durham. He has weil remarked 
that “the forbearance from all publication may be, and ap- 
parently is, the bounden, but certainly not the pleasing duty of 
these victims of popular delusion: and the rigid manner in 
which it is discharged by them may probably be found hereafter 
to merit the gratitude of every true friend of his country. ” 


“« This is nota mere gratuitous supposition. A declaration has ap- 
peared in the Gazette, and it was signed by near a thousand of the most 
opulent and respectable of the inhabitants of Manchester, in which it 
is stated to be ‘ obvious, that the magistrates and others of their 
fellow-townsmen who have been so wantonly assailed with insult and 
abuse, are solely with-held from vindicating themselves from these 
calumnious aspersions by a firm and magnanimous sense of public 
duty, by a determination not to suffer any personal feelings of injury 
and insult to, betray them into those premature disclosures, which might 
defeat the salutary ends of public justice.” (Mr. Phillpotts’ first Let- 
ter, p. 14.) 


Upon the whole, we cannot but feel that the advantage is en- 
tirely on the side of Mr. Phillpotts in his controversy with his 
Reviewer, whose cause is certainly not that of legitimate criticism, 
but of political revenge. As a reviewer has no name or proper 
person, and is therefore out of the reach of retaliation, he is less 
than others at liberty to inflict personal injury on those whose 
‘publications come under his cognisance. If he steps out of his 
province of impartial examination to throw contumely upon the 
maintainers of political opinions opposed to his own, he violates 


the common principles of commutative justice. There is a sort — 


of mala fides in such a case. It is a vessel in the trade and ser- 
vice of the enemy carrying false papers to cover its real destina- 
tion and character. Of the production of Mr. Phillpotts we can- 
not credit the Reviewer when he speaks in terms of contempt. 
The pamphlet is written with scholarlike accuracy, and with a 
decided good sense and solidity of remark that resists all the 
perversions and sophistry of his assailant. In the second 
pamphlet of the Prebendary, the critic has found at least his 
match ;—the Mars of his party striken by the spear of Diomede 


has learned the —— of interfering in these sublunary quarrels. 


Mr. Lambton and the Durham seconders of the Manchester re- 
formers have gained nothing by the alliance but a more systema- 
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tic development of the sinister politics which have dictated these 
ill-omened addresses. 

Mr. (since become Dr. Davison) is not allowed by this un- 
sparing critic to be capable of writing grammar, and a few 
specimens of that very learned writer’s phrases, torn from the con- 
text and ina mutilated state, are produced in a note in proof ofthe 
allegation. ‘They are inadvertences which owe their apparent 
magnitude in the Reviewer’s eye to the cause in the service of 
which they were committed, and are much too slight to warrant 
the harsh and general comments into which the censure is ex- 
panded. Neither do we understand Dr. Davison to be liable to ~ 
the construction of denying the right or reasonableness of par- 
liamentary inquiry into matters cognizable by our ordinary tri- 
bunals, so as to afford an occasion to the Reviewer for his long 
and abstract disquisition on the general question. ‘The remarks. 
of Dr. Davison appear to us to have confined themselves to the 
particular case under consideration, the nature and exigency 
of which seemed to him to belong properly to, and to require 
only the cognizance of our common law courts, those regular 
fountains from which justice flows through the land. But as we 
have not heard that Dr. Davison has answered his critic, we have _ 
hardly the question between him and his Reviewer properly brought 
before us; and shall therefore proceed to the consideration of 
the other publications with which we have headed our article. 
We cannot, however, help observing, as we pass, that but little 
political discredit can be inflicted by the censure of those who 
at a period in which that class of persons in the state which ap- 
pears to form the most attractive object of universal concern is 
the suffering or simply the complaining poor, when Charity in 
her breathless haste to relieve, scarcely stops to consult the pro- 
portions of misery or desert, but pours its influence like the sun | 
on all alike, the just and the unjust, when the rich, neglecting 
their own education (look at the pitiable state of their public 
seminaries), are cheapening education to the lowest candidates 
for instruction, and calling the meanest to more than an equality 
with themselves in some of the soundest parts of human learn- 
ing, have sagely discovered, and with an oracular solemnit 
pronounced in an article having “ the State of the Country” 
for its running title, that “ the most alarming sign of the times 
is that separation of the upper and middle classes of the com- 
munity from the lower, which is now daily and visibly encreas- 
ing;” and that “the conduct of all parties, and of ever 
branch of society, has contributed more or less to produce this 
unhappy estrangement between the two grand divisions of which 
the population consists.” At a period when the sense of the men 
of property and thinking in a county can no longer be collected 
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or even safely pronounced at meetings, called in mockery the 
meetings of frecholders (under which name were once veraciously 
comprehended the intelligence and spirit of the nation), by reason 
of the clamour, folly, and ferocity of men and women without 
suffrage or sentiment, feeling, or forbearance; at a period when 
men, foremost in rank and opulence, stoop to solicit a coalition 
with the multitude which shrinks with acoy suspicion from the 
embrace,—at a period when tumultuary meetings always on foot 
have been carrying their menaces to every man’s door, interdict- 
ing the traffic and business of towns and cities, and shaking 
their standards in the face of law and authority, till they have forced 
at length the constitution to rise in a reluctant effort of self-defence 
to legislate for existence, have these honest men with like sagacity 
discovered and pronounced that the lower orders, particularly such 
as are without votes, have all their rights forgotten and trampled 
upon ; that at city and county meetings, where all the inhabitants 
attend indiscriminately, this description of persons, of whose 
* mighty power” in the community we are nevertheless reminded, 
are disregarded, degraded, and allowed no voice or influence ; and 
that thus is created what these interpreters “ of the signs of the 
times” call a schism which sooner or later must end in mischief. 
For our own parts, though these auguries create in us but little 
alarm, they render us rather curious to ascertain what further is 
required of “ the upper and middle classes” to conciliate those 
from whom they are thus accused of separating themselves. 
Must every beggar be forthwith set on horseback ? Is the Spanish 
ambassador when he nest gives an entertainment to cofrect the 
mistake of a former night by opening his doors to the self-invited 
croud ? Would an agrarian distribution of land be enough, or 
must moveables also be brought into the common stock? Would it 
suffice if the whole population were made to start afresh in the 
race of industry and acquisition? Or must accumulation be in- 
terdicted and a perpetual maximum of property be established ? 
For really, we say it with all seriousness, if the innumerable 
charities, occasional and permanent, spread over the land in 
such profusion that the funds of the poor show most of the 
nation’s wealth,—if all the efforts now making to bring all with- 
in the range of a civilizing, protecting, and religious care,—if the 
wide and promiscuous tender of universal education by which 
the outcasts of a former day are invited to take their’ station 
among thinking beings, are altogether unavailing to content 
these vindicators of the populace, and notwithstanding all that 
has been done and is doing “the upper and middle” ranks of 
society are still under the imputation of estranging themselves 
from the lower, and of disregarding their feelings and their claims, 


we must cease to expect any political or social good from any . 
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endeavours in the way of conciliation, and must be satisfied 
with the solacing reflection that these acts of brotherhood and 
kindly affection will be purer in proportion as they are persisted 
in independently of all political ends or even the returns of 

ratitude. We cannot stop to inquire what may be the con- 
duct of these assertors of the people’s rights towards their 
poorer brethren. Another opportunity will present itself of 
examining into that fact; in the mean time it is but charity to- 
wards them to presume that they are themselves splendid ex- 
ceptions to the case they are deploring; that their participating 
sympathies and community of fellowship with the poor consist 
not only in multiplying their malignant passions into their own, 
and making a common stock with them of hostility and hatred 
towards authorities and magistracies, but in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and visiting the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction. If they do nothing of all this, their spoiled 
children will be very apt to turn against their parents and pre- 
ceptors, and make them one day too sensibly feel the recoil of 
their liberal instructions. . 

It is among “ the most alarming signs of the times” that such 
unfounded aspersions upon paper of * the upper and middle 
ranks” of society as that to which we have been,adverting 
should find accceptance with a numerous class of readers; but 
it is the fatal felicity of these heartless publications that they 
create the very dispositions which secure their prevalence and 
permanence. By such instruments we are brought to the dis- 
tressing necessity. of beholding this noble country at the highest 
point of military glory and moral elevation, but never for a 
moment estranged by its great objects from the homely concern 
of its national poor; mixing up in its character those qualities 
which enter most beautifully into combination—all that is martial 
and manly with all that is considerate and tender,—all that is 
chivalrous with all that is charitable, —whatever belongs to high- 
mindedness with all that charms and warms in domestic life and 
humble intercourse,—of beholding it on the one handso potentially 
great and happy, on the other so practically disfigured and 
abused,—so endowed and so endangered, so deserving and so 
dishonoured,—a tree of fairest fruit and foliage, with a canker 
corroding its interior. 

From these “ signs of the times,” which shake the bosom 
with alternate admiration and alarm, let us turn to the speech 
of Lord Grenville, as one that inspires better ho Let us 
place it in the scale against the Scottish journal, and Mr. Lamb- 
ton’s disgusting <peech to the Durham meeting. We are put 
in mind, by this timely oration, of those paintings of the old 
school, which with colours identified with the canvas, make an 
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impression not easily defined, but easily recognized, of har- 
mony, mellowness, and sobriety. It has an air of antique gran- 
deur, an internal authority, a dignity of manner, which corre- 
spond with our Brevert conceptions of a British statesman. 

In a period of storm and danger a sense of security suddenly 
refreshes the spirits, when such a man puts his hand upon the 
helm. ‘The spell of party may hold in captivity the wise and 
the strong, but the virtuous man can never be more than con- 
ditionally its slave. ‘The bonds break, the ligature bursts, the 
thraldom is at an end, whenever the cry is heard of the countr 
in distress. In the view of such a man as Lord Grenville, such 
a necessity is imperative and decisive. And the wonder is great 
that, with a mind like that which this statesman possesses, and 
after being associated as he formerly was with whatever was 

eatest in intellect and worth, it should have been possible for 

im to act so long with a party to whom may be traced whatever 
of schism, to use the language of the journal above commented 
upon, has taken place between the two great divisions of the po- 
pulation. 

To the speech of Mr. Plunket pretty nearly the same ob- 
servations apply. It is a speech fraught with such weight 
compensations to his country, as almost to balance the mischiefs 
of his co-operation with persons so much below the standard of 
his genius, his judgment, and his character. Human pride is 
chastised by reflecting that such men as these should permit them- 
selves to be soiled by the slough of party: but one thing we take 
to be quite clear,—Lord Grenville and Mr. Plunket by their 
- Ses on this occasion have made it absolutely impossible for 
them to act in future with the party called the opposition. The 
have each of them presented a picture of their country, which 
it is difficult to contemplate with a steady mind. ‘ The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart is faint,” while the stormy land- 
scape developes itself to our view under the true and characteristic 
touches of these masters. And who are those that form the prin- 
cipal group in this picture? they look but too like the men who 
now compose what is called the whig opposition to government. 
It is true they are but sparingly mentioned in either of these 
speeches, but not a sentence that deprecates the march of dis- 
affection among the common people but fixes disgrace upon 
those, who, to supply their own deficiency of moral force, have 
been for years invoking the tumultuary passions and numerical 


. strength of the mass. ‘To see the whole extent of our danger from 


& conspiracy against the life of the state, generated out of Jaco- 
bin France, and sedulously pursuing her bloody and delirious 
career, turn, reader, to the pages of these memorable speeches; and 
then say, is it possible for Lord Grenville and Mr. Plunket, with 
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such an assured conviction of the existence of those transcend- 
ently wicked projects and proceedings, and professing to think 
them quite obvious and-utterly incapable of being mistaken, is it 
possible for them to live and act an hour longer with those who 
either maintain their lawfulness, or deny their existence, or doubt 
their tendency. It was thus that Mr. Burke felt himself called 
upon to attihos his party to his country, on the first opening of 
the great question of the French revolutionary principles. From 
the moment the sentiments of himself and his former friends be- 
came fully developed, the thread of their amity was cut asunder, and 
that great man felt that his union with his party could no longer 
subsist as friendship;—it must have become a confederacy. 
Even upon the most lax principles of party reasoning the con- 
tinuance of the connexion between the makers of these speeches 
and their associates in politics must bring with it dishonour: for, 
admit that men and not measures are the proper consideration 
in the formation of political friendship; yet, in the choice of 
men, reference must be had to the character of the measures 
they have supported, or the very foundations of moral esteem 
are corrupt. If the difference is in small matters, and men in 
the bulk of their politics are agreed, a sacrifice of sentiment, for 
the sake of union, and to carry great points, may, according to 
some creeds, be excused, but there is a perfidy in the faith which 
binds a man to his party when he finds that it cherishes princi- 
ples, which, if carried into practice, must be fatal. Non hac in 
feedera veni must be then his apology for desertion. There is no 
other settlement to be made with his conscience. It is no longer 
a party, but a faction that asks his assistance; his relations and 
obligations are reversed ; he once deemed it his duty to support 
the common credit of the party by the suppression of minor 
differences, he now feels the necessity of supporting his country 
by the sacrifice of his habitual connexions. 

The speech of Lord Grenville may serve as a perfect speci- 
men of his manner to go down to posterity. It is magna non 
nimia, plena non tumida, severa non tristis. It is as statesmanly 
as that of Mr. Plunket is manly. It is the sort of speech belonging 
to one who has had much experience in great affairs; cujus est in 
dando consilio de maximis rebus cum dignitate explicata sententia.. 
His eloquence is precisely what is needed in the present exi- 
gency ; it is distinctly his own, and it waits with due subservience 
on his masterly understanding: grave, didactic, clear, profound : 
with that impressed upon it, which gives to all eloquence its 
greatest value, the stamp of conviction and reality. It is, indeed, 
of the middle character, though upon a par with the greatest 
subjects; without passion, without vehemence; with a sparing 
use of figuratiye embellishment, and with little contentious effort, 
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it issues in a stream of permanent and just ideas, practicable 
propositions, clear details, and solemn appeals. With fewer of 
the commanding attributes of eloquence than were possessed by 
Mr. Pitt, he still proceeds in the same luminous track, equalling 
him perhaps in moral dignity, perspicuity, grace, aud precision ; 
but certainly less potent, less various, less abundant, less flowing ; 
inferior in all the points in which that orator was inferior, to 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox ;—the one in all the latitude of the term 
accomplished, the other in all the spirit of the phrase, naturally 
gifted; the one the master of that domain where cultivated 
genius spreads her treasures, and the prospect in endless profu- 
sion displays the combined results of fertility and improvement, 
scenes of original grandeur under the controul of classic deco- 
ration; the other, the lord of a province where great nature, 
with a munificence, peculiarly her own, and keeping art in 
subordination to her plans, discloses on her own ample scale 
her designs of simple majesty and spontaneous grace. 

Having said thus much of Lord Grenville’s oratory, it is time 
to lay before our readers a specimen of his manner, and his 
matter; and for this purpose we shall select a rather long passage, 
which our readers will not deem too long if they think like us, 
that it were well if it were framed and suspended over the 
mantle-piece of every householder of the united kingdom. 


“ T pass then to the second part of my Noble Friend’s motion, that 
which more directly relates to the internal situation of our country, 
and to the threatened interruption of its domestic tranquillity. On 
many parts of this subject, we are all agreed. If, by whatever means, 
either of previous preparation, or present distress, evil-minded men 
are endeavouring to plunge us into the unmeasurable calamities of 
civil discord, our duties cannot be doubtful. To our Sovereign, and 
to our Country, to the British Nation, and to the whole civilized world, 
we are answerable for the preservation and maintenance of our reli- 
gion and morals, of our laws and government. To our peaceable 
and loyal fellow-subjects, we owe the defence and security of their 
rights, properties, and lives. To the deluded victims of these machi- 
nations, we lave alsoa duty to discharge ;—a duty of protection and 
kindness. We owe it to them, and it is the greatest of all benefits 
which can be conferred upon them, to rescue them, if it be still 
possible, from the seduction and treachery by which they are beset; 
and to remove from their paths and dwellings, the snares unceasingly 
laid for their destruction. This is the office of their true friends; 
their bitterest enemies are those who are labouring to inflame their 
sufferings into disaffection and treason. 

“ To the execution of these great and awful trusts, let us then 
apply ourselves with diligence and resolution: neither disguising from 
ourselves the real extent of the evil, nor shrinking from the remedies, 
unpleasing as they may be, which it must unavoidably require. Our 
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danger is no longer to be searched for in hidden consultations or 
secret conspiracies. it courts our notice, it obtrudes itself on oun. 
attention, We are daily assailed with undisguised menace, and are 
little removed from the immediate expectation of ages violence. Let. 
us, then, attentively review the steps which have brought us to thig 
situation. Observe their beginnings, consider well their rapidly ace 
celerated progress. You will find them in near conformity to all thag.. 
led to the subversion and misery of France. A close and strikin 
resemblance, a servile, yet ostentatious imitation, which it is of the 
utmost importance that we should forcibly impress upon our minds} 
If such a parallel were found, even in the remotest history, yet, of 
the remotest history what better use could we make, than to draw 
from it whatever conclusions it affords of policy or wisdom, applicable 
to our own condition? Shall we, on the contrary, now in the hour of" 
our own peril, strive to banish from our thoughts and counsels all 
memory of this recent and forcible example! We, the nearest spec- 
tators of that dreadful convulsion, our minds still shuddering at its. 
crimes, our hearts still bleeding at its. miseries, shall we turn aside 
from the painful but instructive lesson, and in wilful blindness close. 
our eyes against the prophetic mirror which exhibits to ourselves, in 
the progress of the same machinations, the fearful advance of the same 
destruction? No, my Lords, let not the warning voice have been 
heard in vain! We have shared deeply in that widely-extended 
calamity ; the bitter draught which France prepared for herself has 
overflowed into ovr cup. Let us at least derive from it the benefits 
of an experience so dearly purchased? Observe what were the be- 
ginnings of that great catastrophe; follow up its progress; mark b 
what course it reached its terrible consummation ; trace it throug 
subversion and ruin, through plunder and confiscation, through 
slaughter and massacre, till all was swallowed up in military de- 
Spotism ! 

“* What first occurred? The whole nation was inundated with 
inflammatory and poisonous publications. its very soil was deluged 
with sedition and blasphemy. No effort was omitted of base aud dis 
gusting mockery, of sordid and unblushing calumny, which coulde 
vilify and degrade whatever that People had been most accustomed to. 
love and venerate. No artifice, no incitement, was left untried, which. 
could stimulate the deluded multitude to the most savage acts of insult 
and outrage, of violence and fury, against the Ministers of their Re- 
ligion, and the dispensers of their Government and Law ; aguinst all 
who were eminent for birth or rank, for talent or for virtue, and against 
those most especially who had been most distinguished as their 
kindest friends, protectors, and benefactors ! | 

** Who is there that is not struck with the resemblance of this pic~ 
ture? Who can be ignorant how closely this detestable and malignant: . 
wickedness has been imitated in our own country, how long it has been: 
pursued, and to what a height it has now attained? Youheard the pa 
read to you this night by my Noble Friend, and you shuddered at the. 
recital. Exhortations to murder and treason, from which the heart. re- 
coils, and the blood turns back to itsfountain! If these were only.m, 
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few and extraordinary instances, exceptions to the general character of 
the publications daily obtruded on all the lower classes of hag com- 
munity, yet against these, no doubt, you would call down the venge- 
ance of the Law, against these the arm of justice would be directed 
with universal concurrence and approbation. But it is from a torrent 
and deluge of such mischief that you are now called upon to protect 
your country. The poison has been profusely scattered throughout 
the land: it has pervaded not only your towns and manufactories, but 
your peaceful villages and farms. Its malignity is hourly increasing, 
and fresh activity is employed in its diffusion. ‘This, my Lords, is the 
true root and source of all your danger; against this, no social insti- 
tutions can possibly maintain themselves ; it is incompatible with all 
peace, all security, all public, and all private happiness. It is of 
power, and it openly boasts itself to be of power, to overthrow all 
that is now standing in this country ; and to level in the dust all your 
prosperity, and all your glory, involved in one common ruin with the 
magnificent and splendid fabric of the noblest government which has 
ever yet provided for the welfare of any society.” (Lord Grenville’s 
Speech, p. 21—27.) 


That this presents a correct disclosure of our situation, of the 
causes, and of the cure, we cannot think it possible for a man 
with a sound understanding, and proper English feelings, to 
doubt. ‘Though the distress of the juncture, operating upon the 
natural disposition of the lower part of the community in a free 
state, will go some way towards explaining the case, it is fatuity, 
or something worse, not to see that the same principles, the same 
methods by which the revolution in France was brought about, 
are under experiment here. There is indeed something in the 
soundness of our native understanding that restrains the exuber- 
ance of these accursed projects. Iniquity and folly do not ripen 
so fast, or flourish so naturally, in England as in France. They 
have been well transplanted, and there is no want of care and 
pains in the culture; but the prejudices and habits of our Pro- 
testant education, a good example on the throne, a pure admi- 
nistration of justice, the spirit of our laws, and the genius of the 
constitution itself, are unfriendly to the growth of the deadly 
produce. So long, indeed, as they create a vigorous counterac- 
tion, they are not wholly without their compensations. Some men 
in the defence of their insulted faith rise to a higher estimation 
of its value and efficacy; some, whose arms were folded in a false 
security, are made sensible of the Christian’s state of warfare ; 
and some, by the very aspect and character of infidelity, insolent. 
and bloated with success, may be driven to the refuge of the 
sanctuary; but doubtless religion and humanity suffer greatly by 
the present open attempts to separate man from his Maker. A 


State of things is produced which is entirely new in this country. 
Infidelity is in a state of active combination with all the vul- 
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gar prejudices and motives of the multitude. From the libraries 
and the closets of the scholar and the philosapher, beyond which. 
formerly it never travelled, it has visited the privacy of the peor- 


est man, substituted disorder and contumely for comfort and. 
restraint, and taken from the labouring villager his sabbath and 


his Bible. The net is spread over the whole surface of the land. 
No sylvan nook or sequestered corner can possess its God in 
peace. 

Still all this is natural. It is an effect arising from a very 
intelligible cause. The revolutionary philosophy of France and 
Germany imported into this country affords a full explanation of 
the phenomenon. Profligate spirits will abound, and will be 
ever on the alert to profit by every new crisis. ‘The outcasts of 
society will be for ever striving to break through its inclosures 
with the physical force of the multitude at its back. But the 
multitude must be prepared for the use that is to be made of 
them. ‘They must be taken out of their natural state, and put 
into a condition of extraordinary excitement, or what one y- 
sicians call diseased activity. ‘The great preliminary to these 
movements was to displace the God of the Christians from his 
throne in the human heart—to obliterate his promises and his 
threatenings—and duly to invoke the succours of the prince of 
darkness. This is natural with the agents of hell in this world, 
and the rest follows in an equally natural order. It excites 
in us no wonder; but it does excite our wonder that in the 
bosoms of honourable persons in high stations, and even 
among the professed guardians of truth, such apathy in these 


matters should display itself. They do not see and feel. 


that all which has been doing for making readers of the 
whole mass of the people, down to the lowest in the scale 
of society, has been only so much assistance and support to 
these machinations against man’s immortal part, unless in this 
vastly extended arena of contest between the interests of the 
respective kingdoms of the Saviour and destroyer of man- 
kind, those who are on God’s side will act with the zeal and 
consistency of his true servants. They have too little attended 
to the importance of looking to religion as the great learning of 
the poor; as a learning not to be taught only to the memory, 
but to be vitally impressed on the heart and the conduct. e 
have on a former occasion* enlarged much on the urgent and 
imperious call now made by the terrors of the present crisis, on 
those who put their hand to this scheme of universal instruction, 
to maintain a consistency in their own conduct; to practise 
what they inculcate, and to feel that what is good to be recom- 


* See vol, xii, 286, Article on the Means of National Improvemeat, 
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mended is good in this case to be adopted, unless there is one 
religion for the poor and another for the rich. We have already. 
enough contended that the lessons of religion to be taught suc- 
cessfully must be first written in the lives of the teachers in cha- 


racters of efficient holiness; that the discipline must not be tech- 


nical, nor be made to consist in an unholy familiarity of the lips 
with truths too vital, and too awful, to be pronounced without 
the homage of the heart. We have, in short, with honest zeal, 
always maintained upon this subject, that a general undertaking 
to make the poor better implies an undertaking to become better 
ourselves, otherwise the order of life suffers a disturbance from 
its own improvement, and instruction ceases to be the handmaid 
of contentment. 

But that of which we are now disposed principally to com- 
plain is this—that persons of more than ordinary weight and re- 
spectability, to whom such men as Hone and Carlile would seem 
to deserve the severest castigations of the law, are the encou- 
ragers and promoters of a mischievous literature, in which vice 
may have lost some of its grossness, but has parted with none of 
its evil. It is probable that the author of a novel, so much at 
this time read and commended, may see all the wickedness of the 
parodies of Mr. Hone; but it would puzzle his best friends to 
discriminate between the real character of Mr. Hone’s publica- 
tions, and the perpetual use made in the work alluded to of some 
of the finest passages of the Book of Inspiration, to assist the de- 
lineation of one of his characters, and to serve as the medium of 
unhallowed ridicule. 


We pass by the productions of the profligates of the Parisian 


coteries, which have of late inundated our British press, with no 
small help and countenance from the journal so sagacious in dis-. 


cerning the signs of the times, because the basest of this order 
has issued from one of our own countrymen, aided indeed b 

all the borrowed impertinence, quackery, and obscenity of the 
French school. It is thus that Walpole’s Letters to Montague 
are announced in the daily papers. ‘ The Letters of Horace 
Walpole are master-pieces. ‘That in which they shine unrivalled 
is their accurate reflection of the passing scenes of the day, 
pointed by remarks equally witty and sarcastic. A new Demo- 


critus seems to have assumed the pen to sneer at the grave: 


follies of the human species.”—Quarterly Review. - 


Now we really do feel respect tor this last mentioned journal, 
and we feel that among Reviewers, great and small, there should 
prevail a common courtesy. The church owes something to the 
disquisitions and defences of the Quarterly Review; polities 
more to its successful exposure of a factious opposition ; but that 
Lord Walpole and Lord Byron should be in any degree coun- 
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tenanced, much less applauded, by a journal professedly the 
friend of our establishments in church and state, and in which 
dignitaries of the church occasionally write, is among those 
specimens of inconsistency to which, we think, more than to the 
assaults of Hone or Carlile, the best interests of tht empire 
will have to attribute their decline. The staple of this man’s 
ridicule, through the whole of his affected and disgusting cor- 
respondence, is the Word of God. He seems to have tra- 
velled through the Scripture attentively for profane purposes 
alone, without being once in his progress arrested or engaged 
by its awful revelations, or even touched by its sublime land 
affecting poetry. Half the volume is a parody upon Scripture, 
and the whole tee obtained the above unqualified praise; and 

et we cannot but think, that the same hand, which would have 
been ready to crown with bays the statue of this most cold-blooded 
writer of Bisiglitiastes was well enough disposed to join with the 
church in condemning the late horrid abuse of its Liturgy, in 
turning it into political parodies. ‘These atrocious Letters we 
have already treated, in a former volume, with a severity conso- 
nant to our English feelings, and shall not here digress into any 
further consideration of them; but if our readers are desirous of 
knowing how the old age of this man settled into disease, desti- 
tution, and decay, he may find what he seeks in his dull and 
wearisome scrawls to the Rev. Mr. Cole. We there find him 
without a ray of comfort from the Bible he had dishonoured, a 
sciolist even in his own philosophy, and with nothing but the 
cant of a common-place morality to soothe him in the last agony 
of mortal conflict. 

We certainly set out on our journey -in this article 
with a design to ramble. We designed, we fairly own, under the 
mask of criticism, a pretty general view of the times. If our 
readers find fault with our digressiveness, much of it is to be 
ascribed to the striking and noble passage which we have above 
produced from the speech of Lord Grenville. It has given such 
an impulse to our thoughts as to carry them with a sort of 
continuous velocity over a wide field of moral controversy. We. 
have yet to say a few words on the speeches of Mr. Plunket and. 
Mr. Canning. Of the first of these gentlemen we have not the 
slightest personal knowledge, but the lines of his character av- 
pear to be distinctly traced in his speech. Perhaps of the few 
orations delivered in parliament, since public speaking has be-— 
come so common a talent, which have influenced the fate of great 
questions, this of Mr. Plunket’s is one of the most conspicuous. 
It nas always been considered an essential requisite to the ellect 
of oratory that it should appear to be the vehicle of genuine sen- 
timents; but the effort to produce this effect is often its own 
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betrayer. The labour to appear sincere is apt to generate the 
worst species of affectation, and scarcely any thing has offended 
us so often at the bar and in the senate, not wholly to except the 
pulpit, as the uproar of a man not in earnest, the naegatsinn, of 
inanity, and the vehemence of a mind at case. The speech of 
Mr. Plunket has a character of probity in it, of fidelity and 
frankness, that gives the most impressive effect to its masa 
and manly exposition of the plans and purposes of our Englis 
revolutionists. ‘There is a directness in it which the times par- 
ticularly require; and while others are suggesting inquiry, and 
_affecting doubts, of which no man in the country has, in sober 
truth, the smallest partiele, he surrenders his mind at once to 
the feelings natural to a good man, states things as they are, calls 
them by their right names, and displays them in their real pro- 
portions. His diction has great point and propriety, and his ar- 
guments are such as only a gentleman can feel, and a scholar be- 
comingly express. It is a speech which will be long remembered 
with gratitude by the country, as admirably calculated for the 
crisis in which it was uttered, and an honourable example to Bri- 
tons of the conduct to which they are pledged in the moments of 
public peril. We feel it almost a duty to give our readers, in 
confirmation of our remarks, a specimen of the speech. We 
can indeed do but little justice to the speaker, as we are only 
enabled to present it, as we find it, inthe narrative form, and 
consequently in the third person. He observed that 


“ Revolution, always calamitous, yet, when pursued for some de- 
finite purpose, conducted by abilities, tempered by the admixture of 
rank and of property, may be effected, as it had before been in this 
country, without any incurable shock being given to the safety of 

ersons or of property. But here was a revolution to be achieved by 

etting loose the physical force of the community against its con- 
stituted authorities; a revolution for the sake of revolution, to take 
away the property of the rich, and to distribute it arnong the rabble ; 
and this, too, no ordinary rabble, but one previously debauched by 
the unremitting dissemination of blasphemous libels, and freed from 
the restaints of moral or religious feeling. On this subject he felt 
sufficient confidence at once to express his opinion, without waiting 
for any of those documents which the noble Lord (Castlereagh) pro- 
—_ to lay before the House. There were facts of public notoriety, 

nown and seen by every man who did not choose to shut his eyes. 
Had not meetings been proposed for the purpose of assuming the 
functions which belonged only to the sovereign power of the state— 
meetings, which if they had been actually held, would have been acts 
of high treason. When it was found that matters were not sufficiently 
ripe for this undisguised act of public rebellion, had not the same 
masses of the populace been again convened, under the direction of 
she same leaders, under the pretext of secking universal suffrage and 
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annual parliaments,—their very pretexts such as the constitution 
could not survive, if they were effectuated, but their real object be- 
ing to overawe the constituted authorities by the display of their 
numerical strength, and to prepare for direct, immediate, forcible 
revolution? Had we not seen the same itinerant mountebank, who 
set their powers in motion, publicly assisting at the orgies of the 
blasphemous wretch lately convicted ? and could we doubt that trea- 
son was the object, and that blasphemy and sedition were the means? 
When he saw these fiends in human shape endeavouring to rob their 
unhappy victéms of all their consolations here, and of all their hopes 
hereafter,—when he saw them with their levers placed under the great 
pillars of social order, and heaving the constitution from it’s founda- 
tion, he was rejoiced to see parliament assembled. ‘Their first dut 

was to convince these enemies of God and man, that within the walls 
of parliament they could find no countenance; and through the 
organ of parliament to let them know, that nothing awaited them 
but indignant resistance from the great body of the people.” (Mr. 
Plunket’s Speech, p. 9, 10.) | 


On the character of the Manchester meeting, the following 
passage is given us as the substance of Mr. Plunket’s observations. 


« He thought it important that it should be understood, that these 
rights were restricted, not merely to this extent; namely, that they 
must not assemble for an illegal purpose ; that they must not assemble 
with force and arms; that they must not use seditious language ; 
that they must not revile the laws or public functionaries; but, be- 

ond all this, that they must not assemble under such circumstances, 
whether of numbers or otherwise, as to excite well-grounded terror 
in the minds of their fellow-subjects, or to disturb their tranquil and 
assured enjoyment of the protection of the laws, free from all 
reasonable apprehension of force or violence. A vulgar notion 
may have prevailed, that if the avowed and immediate purpose 
of such meetings were not illegal, or if they had not arms in their 
hands, or if no force was actually used, or immediately threatened, 
the assembly was legal :—no opinion could be more unfounded. And 
he did not fear contradiction from any constitutional lawyer, when he 
asserted, that any assembly of the people, whether armed or un- 
armed ; whether using or threatening to use force, or not doing so; 
and whether the avowed object was illegal or legal, if held in such 
numbers, or with such language, or emblems, or deportment, as to 
create well-grounded terror in the King’s liege subjects for their 
lives, their persons, or their property, was an illegal assembly, and 
might be dispersed as such. Such had been the law, as laid down by 
the ablest of our lawyers, and of our judges, from the earliest period 
of our jurisprudence, and in the best times of our history and con- 
stitution, before the revolution, and since the revolution, independent 
of the Riot Act, or of any statutable enactment, by the principles of 
our common law, which was always founded on the principles of 
common sense. The application of this principle to each particular 
case must always be a matter of discretion; but, in cases like the 
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+) é; t, it could not admit of doubt or difficulty. When meetings 
} “became too strong for the civil power to deal with them, the laws must 
i Fm them; if not, recourse must necessarily be had to military 
4 ' . When the citizen became too strong for the law, the magis- 
it ‘trate of necessity became a soldier; and those who justified these 
‘amrestricted meetings were the worst enemies to the liberties of their 
‘country, and laid the foundation of a military despotism. If bodies 
a of the people, not convened by any public functionary, but called 
ij ‘together by mountebanks, whose only title was their impudence and 
‘a ‘folly, were entitled to assemble, not in thousands, but in tens of 
"Ai ‘thousands; to march, with banners displayed, in military array, into 
Ht ‘the hearts of populous cities ; and if the laws were not competent to 
We assure the people of this country against the panic and dismay ex- 
| ‘cited by such proceedings, there was an end to the constitution.” 
(Ibid. p. 22, 23.) 


| 

fF The speech of Mr. Canning has neither the arrangement of 
4 Lord Grenville’s nor the unity of purpose which distinguishes 
Hee that of Mr. Plunket’s; but it is various, vivacious, and flowing, 
as are most of the orations of this experienced senator; with 
less of studied point and elaborate splendour than were moe 3 

characteristic of the oratory of the late Mr. Sheridan, thong 
perhaps but little inferior in ingenuity, brilliancy, and sarcasm. 
4n certain respects he is much Mr. Sheridan’s superior. Some 
of that gentleman’s speeches, selected and preserved as instances 
of his dazzling and superb oratory, are fairly exalted into the 
regions of incomprehensibility. ‘There is a chastity and a per- ‘ 
pecaity in all that Mr. Canning utters, which make it easy and | 
elightful to follow him: he is always classical, and in his me- 
pee never perplexed ; while it must be owned that Mr. She- 
often lost himself in the mazes of his own verbosity, and 
became dark by excessive brilliancy. His oratory was over- 
laboured, artificial, and full of false and frittered lights; his pic- 
tures exaggerated, and his diction crowded. The eloquence of 
1 r. Canning is far more pure in taste, with something less 
of imagination; far more graceful, with perhaps an inferiority of 
vigour; less vehement, but more masculine; less acute, but more 
judicious. If we were to look among the orators of our day 
for a likeness for Mr. Canning, we might, perhaps, say that he 
must be classed with Mr. Sheridan, to whom, however, in all 
that regards utility, and belongs to the faculty of persuading and 
teh convincing, he has, in our judgment, considerable advantage. 
- t We cannot elevate him to the same standard of genius, for, 


AE considering the little cultivation Mr. Sheridan received in his 

a) i youth, his eloquence was miraculous ; but in the control and ma- 
if " nagement of his powers, the comparison is greatly in favour of the 

living orator. There was, in general, a gaudiness, almost. amount- 
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ing to the meretricious, in Mr. Sheridan’s style, both in writing 
and speaking, from which Mr. Canning’s oratory is free; his 
eloquence was seldom natural, often condescending to stratagems 
for entrapping applause, and often only a string of witticisms and 
hoarded repartees, from all which disparagements we think Mr. 
Canning’s oratory is exempt: but there were occasional wonders 
in the displays of the departed statesman which have overwhelmed 
all comparison, and to the ascendancy of which the greatest 
orators that perhaps the world has produced have paid a willing 
tribute. We wish we could add more than the following passages 
from the admirable speech of Mr. Canning at the head of our. 
article, but we have already exceeded our bounds. 


‘¢ « But it is not only the courts of law, (which may, perhaps, here- 
tofore have been reviled by those on whom it was their duty to inflict 
the penalties of justice,—though never before so openly and grossly 
insulted)-—it is not the courts of law only that in these days are held 
up to suspicion and hatred :—but other, the most favourite institutions 
ot British judicial administration; institutions which are peculiar to 
England, and which excite, beyond all others, the admiration. and 
envy of foreign nations. Even the sacred name of Juries has been 
tainted with insinuation; and the unpaid magistracy of the country 
are attempted to be degraded in the public esteem. — As if renouncing 
the .high station which we maintain in Europe, as if anxious to deter 
those nations which have followed our steps in victory from imitating 
(as they are eagerly bent on doing) our example in civil life, we have 
persons among us who are busily employed in defaming. those invalu- 
able institutions which are at once the pride and the safeguard of our. 
civil polity. Depend upon it, Sir, if these attempts should be success- 
ful, the evil which they entail will be altogether irreparable. One of 
the most beautiful of our moral poets has said, of the lower classes of 
the agricultural part of the community—that, 


‘ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

‘ A breath can make them as a breath has made: 
‘ But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

‘ When once destroy'd, can never be supplied.’ 


** ¢ So say I of the higher ranks of that same portion of the com- 
munity—the unpaid magistracy of the country.—1 do not dread the 
inroads attempted to be made on the constitution of Parliament, with 
half the horror that I do the efforts to disparage the character of that | 
magistracy. A new House of Commons might be elected. The 
Monarch might create new Peers. New Statesmen would be found 
to conduct the affairs of Government, if the present race of public men 
were swept from the earth. But once ‘destroy’ that which ‘ can 
never be supplied,’ the voluntary and gratuitous dispensation of jus- 
tice ; once suur the public against that, perhaps the sole, remnant of 
natural authority; once thoroughly disgast and dishearten that 
thankless self-devotion, that unbought sacrifice of time and trouble, 
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that benevolent homage of power and wealth to the interests of the 
humble and the poor, which characterize the country magistracy ;— 
let that connecting link between the higher and lower orders of 
a society be once broken,—and by that single blow more will be done 
iT to disjoint the State, than could be accomplished by the Radical Re- 
| formers, with all their outrageous declarations, and with all their 
sein they shall use them.’” (Mr. Canning’s Speech, 
29—3 1. 
at The honourable baronet warns me to re-consider my opinions on 
| the subject of Parliamentary Reform. The right honourable gentle- 


man has been pleased to compliment me as the most strenuous op- 
'! poser of a Reform in Parliament, and as one main obstacle to the 
4 success of that project. He tells me that I am as radical at one end 
a | of the question, as those who are termed ‘ Radicals,’ are at the other. 
1 The right honourable gentleman will pardon me for observing, as [ 
ap pass, that his metaphor is none of the correctest. I never heard of 
| any plant with a root at both its ends. The root usually tends down- 
wards—radice in Tartara ;—and I will not dispute that tendency with 
those who have pre-occupied the title. 

“* But I have no reserve on the subject of Parliamentary Reform ; 
and, called upon as I have been, I will without the smallest hesitation 
State my opinions now; declining however to argue them till the period 
of more particular discussion shall arrive. 1 am no bigoted supporter 
1 of the present order of things as faultless and perfect, or even as 
| necessarily the best that it may be possible for human wisdom to de- 
| vise; but what I have always maintained is, that the House of Com- 
7| mons, with all its imperfections on its head, discharges well the 

7 functions assigned to it by the constitution, and is to all practical 
purposes identified with the people whom it represents. I have always 
contended, therefore, that any sweeping change—any change not very 
limited and very well considered,— must be attended with great hazard. 
To say that some heaven-born radical reformer might not by possibility 
imagine a scheme of a House of Commons, infinitely more beautiful 
in theory, is a presumption of which I am not guilty. But until I 
see such a scheme before me in all its’ scope and in all its detail, I 
shall feel it my duty to resist any unexplained approaches to reform; 
because such approaches tend to voila what exists, without sub- 
stituting any thing better, or affording any pledge that a preferable 
substitute can be found. 

** The course of reasoning, which I think myself entitled—which | 
I think it must be allowed to be most expedient—to pursue on this 
subject, is as follows: 

“ I claim no other privilege for the existing state of Parliament, 
than that which is allowed to all existing institutions,—that the burthen 
of proof that a change in them is necessary shall rest with those who 
propose the change. j 

“ Reformation (I speak not here of partial remedies applied—as 
this House is in the habit of applying them from time to time—to 
particular instances of detected corruption, but of a general systematic 
reformation) must be of one of two sorts. It may be a restoration, 
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upon the original principles of the institution to be reformed, to the 
state in which it stood at some former time, and from which it is al- 
leged to have degenerated; or, it may be a re-construction of the 
institution on principles altogther new. 

« My first question to the proposer of such general reformation, 
theréfore, is, ‘ Which of these two modes have you in view?’ If the 
answer be, ‘ Restoration to what the House of Commons was in 
former times;’ I then request that the period may be specified at 
which the House of Commons was, according to the reformer, in the 
perfection to which he wishes to restore it. If, on the other hand, 
the answer be, that it is intended to re-construct the House on new 
principles: then, I think, it is not too much to ask that those princi- 
ples shall be clearly defined, before we are required to take a single 
practical step towards the abolition of the existing frame of the House 
of Commons. 

«¢ Even after all these explanations had been given, I should think 
mysclf at liberty to compare the dangers of a change with the ad- 
vantages of the change specifically proposed. But, without these 
preliminary explanations, without knowing exactly what is the nature 
and extent of the change intended, I should think that to countenance 
any abstract declaration of the expediency of a change, would be 
madness. 

‘« | differ from some gentlemen who have spoken in this debate, in 
my belicf as to the degree in which the desire for Parliamentary Re- 
form prevails throughout the nation. I very much doubt whether 
that desire prevails much beyond the class of determined reformers,— 
except, perhaps, among timid and indolent persons, who, untaught 
by experience, or fearful of exertion, imagine that concession to an 
invader is the way to peace. With the turbulent description of re- 
formers, it is agreed on all hands, there can be no dallying or come 
promise. To attempt to conciliate them would be utterly hopeless. 
And I repeat, I do not believe the sound part of the community to 
be at all widely infected by the love of change. To use a figure of 
Mr. Burke's, i will not mistake the importunate chink of a few grass 
hoppers chirping under a fern bush, for the voice of the lordly oxen 


that stray in sober tranquillity over the surface of the field.” (Ibid. 
p- 36—40.) 


We can scarcely leave this beautiful oration of Mr. Cannin 
without turning the attention of our readers to the very ration! 
and manly sketch it conveys of his sentiments on the preposed 
reform of our national system of representation ; and the earnest it 
gives us of a full detailed explanation of them on a future occasion. 
Our best praise of them is, that they closely resemble those of Mr. 
Burke; or, perhaps, it would be scarcely inferior commendation 
of them to say, that they stand at the farthest remove from the 
exquisite nonsense of Jeremy Bentham, and the didactic igno- 
rance and delirious extravagance of his followers. He grounds 
himself on that sound maxim which we owe to the profoundest 
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politician and philosopher of any age, that “in moral ee 
the moral results are the best;” and that the safest question whic 
can be put respecting our present system is, does it “ work 
well?’ This is the true touchstone of all theories which regard 
man and the affairs of men, says Mr. Burke,—does it suit his 
nature in general? does it suit his nature as modified by his 
habits? We trust that, on whatever side of the House in party- 

litics Mr. Canning may hereafter be, we shall always find him 
on the side of the constitution as it now practically exists, at least, 
in its great features, whatever partial and gradual corrections 
time and expedience may justify. What we hope of the nation 
is this, that in the discussions of this dangerous question of a 
constitutional change in our representation, it never will be ad- 
mitted by our legislators that there is any theory of government 
prior to that constitution which we find prescriptively establish- 
ed ;—any principles to which it can be referred anterior to itself; 
any maxims of liberty which are not the creatures of its experi- 
ence ;. or any speculations of legitimate policy which have not 
been engendered by its practice and visible results. We shall 
probably want more and more the exertions of such eloquence 
as Mr. Canning’s for the defence of these principies, as our new 
plans of universal education multiply the number of critics upon 
our constitution. An increased activity in the mind of the people 
will demand a more wakeful attention in Government, always 
proceeding on liberal and enlarged maxims, to the proper sources 
of its own efficiency, and the proper means of its own preservation. 
The increasing intelligence of the people can never become very 
solid, or very profound, nor be characterised, in its application 
‘to the policy of a mixed government, by those blended and diver- 
sified regards which the subject demands. History, experience, 
and practical results, are not the media through which they will 
ever contemplate the process of Government, or the moral frame 
of our civil institutions. They will never be so rais:d by educa- - 
tion as to see more than parts of the system, detached and un- 
combined, and as they appear in their immediate effects. In 
reasoning from:.these parts to the whole, this diffused intelligence, 
cultivate it, and refine it as we will, can never, on great political 
questions, be otherwise than a source ot crude opinions, irritable 
and suspicious feelings, precipitate and superficial temerity. 

The publication of such speeches as we have been thus curso- 
rily and diffusively considering, we regard as of great benefit to 
the country. They are among the “ best signs of the times :” they 
not only keep the public mind straight; but they raise our spirits, 

ind increase our confidence: they lay betore those who have 
little leisure for larger discussions the best sort of political science 
for use and application. It is, in fact, in the debates, as well as in 
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the business and procedure of Parliament, that the real consti- 
tution of this country is experimentally developed. ‘There we 
see its operative character and practical efficiency displayed 
and decided. It is there that, in the collision of opinions 
and parties, an adaptation and applicability have been imparted to 
its irregular features, of more value in the esteem of the wise than 
the proportions of the exactest mie because more consonant 
to the reality of human condition, and better suited to the moral 
emergencies of a mixed and disorderly scene of selfishness and 
passion. The true understanding of what man, in civil society, 
may claim, qualified by the knowledge of what, in his natural 
and moral capacity, he can bear, constitutes the best definition 
of political science. 

It adds in no small degree to our feelings on the subject, over 
which we have been so rapidly passing, to reflect that we are 
entering upon a new reign; and that although the government 
of the country may not be expected to suffer any material 
change, something is subtractea from the cause of religion and 
virtue by the removal of him, by the very shade of whose 
name more than a mere imaginary security was thrown 
around whatever is most honourable and veneficial to man. 
While he lived, his example was in a manner still warm and 
breathing; and no man could think of him in the deep seclu- 
sion of his palace, with light neither from without nor within, 
unconscious of his own bereavements, and ignorant of the great 
events which had changed the face of the world, without con- 
trasting him with his former self, when, besides discharging 
every active duty of a patriotic prince, he threw around him the 
awe of his virtuous example with such prevalence of effect as to 
decide the character and sentiments of his kingdom, and to keep 
his people fast-bound to their religion and to their principles 
amidst the moral ruin by which the nation was encompassed. 
We trust that before this number of our Review will be in the 
hands of our readers, our House of Parliament will have dis- 
charged their debt of eulogy to the excellent prince who has left 
the country such an inheritance in his example. The tributes. 
which his memory is about to receive will not, we are glad to ob- 
serve, be regarded by the journalist to whom we have so frequently 
alluded in the beginning of this article as among his “ alarming 
signs of the times.” Since we find it candidly acknowleged in 
a paper in the same publication on the “ state of the country,” 
that “ it is very fair to speak of the king’s regular life,” though 
it denies to his private life the character of generosity and dis- 
interestedness, and to his public administration the credit of 
econom | 


We Actions disinterestedness was the peculiar character of 
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some of the earliest acts of his reign, and that throughout that 
circle within which the private oonthact of the late King was most 
emphatically experienced, to feel the hay piness he communicated 
was his most selfish indulgence. If he was too generous to be 
a strict economist, and too economical to be profusely gene- 
rous, which we firmly believe to have been the case, it will not 
be difficult to account for his losing the credit both of economy 
and generosity in the estimation of a certain description of 
politicians. But the memory of a prince who lived down all the 
satire and malevolence of Junius,—of Junius who, from his dark 
ambush, struck at ae virtue and every feeling of his sovereign, 
may now be considered as out of danger. It is “ fair” indeed 
“to speak of the regular life” of George the Third, of whom 
it would not be too much to say that he was the individual cause 
of a revolution in the manners of his people, unequalled by any 
of the rulers of mankind recorded in history, if we look to the 
foundation on which it was constituted. At the period when he 
came to the throne, high life was full of libertinism, and the 
atmosphere of the court was impure and pestilential. At the 
age of twenty-one, George the Third entered upon the firm and 
uniform observance of the duties of a Christian, the charities 
and bonds of the conjugal state, and the decorous and ingenuous 
manners of an English gentleman. Junius in his celebrated letter 
to this amiable prince claims for an English gentleman the pri- 
vilege of being to a certain degree vicious, but the King thought 
otherwise, and the nation now feels the value of his virtuous self- 
denials. His repasts were frugal, his amusements manly, his 
enjoyments peaceable, pure, and affectionate. He had neither 
favourites nor mistresses, nor buffoons, nor flatterers, but as a 
king and a father, from youth to age he lived, not indeed in the 
display of those splendid qualities which produce ambiguous great- 
ness, but in the practice of those dispositions which evince decided 
Iness. His early hours, his social rides, his rational evenings, 
were the sweeteners of his royal cares, which were unremitted, 
and severely and scrupulously performed. He was the faithful 
husband of an excellent queen, the happy father of a happy 
family, the model of his court, the soul of his administration, the 
ornament and support of the church and the empire. And so, 
indeed, he continued to be when weighed down with years and 
deprived of sight, till the light of reason left him, and it pleased 
God to throw a veil between him and the sorrows which usually 
ther around the last years of mortality. He was long separated 
ean earthly communion, and placed in a little ideal world of his 
own, of soft and seraphic abstraction. He who now thus feebly 
endeavours to stamp upon his pages the image of this excellent 
person, retains and cherishes the remembrance of his last, or nearly 
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his last attendance at the private chapel of his palace at Wind- ~ 

sor. There abeut sun-rise, the king was at his orisons; aged, 

feeble, blind, yet intent upon the service, and audibly making each 

response. Affliction, which could never subdue his moral courage, 

had served to confirm his religious constancy. The beginning of 

every day was given to his God, and God blessed the malian: 

The blessing followed him into his privacy: his hearth was 

blessed, his home was happy; his family returned his endear- 

ments. As a man, he lived above his people, and was more 

than king by the moral supremacy of his example. To his royal 

house he has well illustrated the value of domestic purity. His 

example, and the filial tears of his subjects have proved to his 

descendants, that of all the jewels of a sovereign, the most preci- 

ous is that which he wears in his bosom,—the talisman which . 

turns obedience into protection, and encircles the throne with an 

invisible rampart. ‘The king at last is gone ! his pilgrimage is at 

length terminated, and though he has been personally lost to his 

ons, se for nine melancholy years, the impression of his death 
as been scarcely less on the minds of his affectionate and grate- 

ful subjects than if, like his daughter and grand-daughter, he had 

been huried away with the dew upon his branch into a green 

and untimely grave. His example still lives, his memory still 

governs, and whatever vicissitudes this nation is doomed to ex- 

perience, whatever the impure progeny of jacobin principles 

may bring of disaster or turpitude upon Britain’s sons, the 

lessons of this admirable reign of sixty years may still, under 

Providence, arrest the progress of destruction, indicate the means 

of restoration, and reconduct the steps of a misguided people 

into the track of their ancient glory. 


11.—Common Sense: a Poem. 8vo. pp. 53. Brown. 
Edinburgh, 1819. 


F ROM the title of this poem, our readers may fear that we 
are about to inflict upon them a dissertation on a most neces- 
sary, though very unostentatious qualification, which has been 
justly eulogized by men of every name and party, though too 
often neglected in pense by those who most profess to admire 
it in theory. As however our author, though there is a rea- 
sonable infusion of this virtue in his poem, has not once alluded 
to it, and has only taken it by way of motto, we shall imitate 
his example, and spare our readers all the good things which 
we hope they wili courteously believe we had it in our power 
to have said upon the subject. Common sense is a qualification 
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so peculiarly necessary in our profession as critics, and one with 
out which sprightliness and profundity may be both so much 
misplaced, that in all our adorations paid to the Graces and the 
Muses, we could wish to keep our eye directed towards the 
shrine of this humbler divinity. That her title has been often 
unfairly usurped will not be doubted by any who have witnessed 
the delirious ravings which a few years ago startled the world 
under this much-abused designation, and which have been again 
re-echoed from our Temples of Reason. 

Our poet opens his incantations with some severe remarks on 
the great increase of the members of his order, since the time 
when . Button’s room would contain the whole fraternity. He 
does nat, however, account for the fact, or inform us whether 
this increase of poetical population arises from an application of 
the poor laws to the hamlet of Parnassus. Possibly the demand 
for the manufacture may have increased the number of operators. 
till they are in danger of starving each other. Our author’s. 
comparison of “ Egypt's frogs” is quite indecorous, and we fear 
if there are any radicals in the fraternity, they will make as 
much use of it to his annoyance, as other radicals have done of 
Burke’s  swinish multitude,” oF Virgil's “ nati consumere: 

si, ie the species our author. logically descends to the indi- 
viduals; of whom Messrs. Phillips, Maturin, Byron, Coleridge, 


Wordsworth, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Crabbe, Campbell, Moore,. 


with two or three lady-poets, are. made to pass in review before 
him; much in the same way that the beasts passed before Adam, 
and for much the same purpose. The first (‘‘ Counsellor or 
Orator Phillips”) is very uncourteously stated to be * not simply 
dull, but crazy; mad outright.” 

‘« Trope murdering trope, his vague ideas flit, 

Till claret makes the medley pass for wit ; 

He curses kings, and Viscount Castlereagh, 

Tithes, vetos, and the ‘* Immortal Memory ;” 

Till, soothed by three times three, he deigns to smile, 

And tunes his harp to chaunt the Emerald Isle. 

Oh! then how sweetly o’er the astonished throng 

Floats the soft tide of eulogy and song— 

Kings, Patriots, Poets, mingle in the dance, 

With Curran’s speeches and with Borhoiine’s lance; 

A greater still succeeds his mighty brother, 


And each scems goodlier, greater, than another.” (P.3, 4.) 


Of the Bertram of that reverend divine, Mr. Maturin, our 
poet has not spoken more strongly than we, who are no poetsy. 
and consequently not by nature writers of fiction, have done 
before him, We must refer to the craniologists to decipher 
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what “ Bertram’s frenzy” has to do with “ the jolly full moon” 
and ‘ spring-tides.” 

In the lines on Lord Byron our author exhibits his common 
sense in a more favourable Jight than his poetry. He very justly 
censures the “ praises swect,” which have been so thickly heaped 
yr “the surly democrat,” (this is not spoken poetic?,) by some 
of our own fraternity. It is quite out of all rule to mention 
princes or reviewers by their vulgar cognomen, and to say, 


“ Jeffrcy, with Christian charity so meek, 
Kisses the hand that smote him on the cheek.” (P.6.) 


Mr. Coleridge’s * Christabelle” * that singularly wild and 
heauteous story,” is very fair game to a satirist, but it is not within 
the bounds of literary decorum to say of an author, 


‘‘ His is no affected rant, 
He lives on opium, and he studies Kant ; 
Not over clear at first, what mortal brain 
Opium and Kant together could sustain?” (P.8.) 


Neither can we quite approve of naming Mr. Coleridge’s 
** Lay Sermons” in the same page with his Christabelle; Mr. 
Coleridge’s truly idiosyncratic diction wraps up his thoughts in 
enigmas, which it is not often in our power to solve, but we can 
discover enough to see that the meaning and moral of some of 
his pieces are better than those of others. | 

Of Wordsworth oar author says little, except to commend 


«« The pure and spotless tenor of his lays,” 


and to censure the badness of his rhymes, the obscurity of his 
sense, the puerility of his diction, and the poverty of his fancy. 
We think that a person not among the admirers of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry, must be less or more than flesh and blood not 
to allow be a sprinkling of pathos and some knowledge of the 
human heart. 

We quite coincide with the encomiums on the manly muse of 
Southey, but object to our author’s sly mixture of politics with 
poetry. 

“« Southey again is cast in other mould, 

He seems a relic of the days of old: 

When courtly knights wore harness that would crack 
The puny sinews of a modern back ; 

When grave divines, of true polemic breed, 

Wrote more than their degenerate sons can read: 
When Shakspeare was the Reynolds of the day, 

And Cecil held the seat of Castlereagh.” (P. 10, 11.) 


We shall not be supposed to be advocating the cause of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, when we object to the bad taste in which he is cen- 
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sured by our author; we recollect no synonymes in our “ Gradus 


ad Parnassum” to such expressions as ‘ conceited prig” and 
«‘Jeathern ears.” We had hoped that the regions of ** Cock- 


enaye” (so our poet styles the purlieus of ** great Augusta,”) 


would have been too classic to endure the trash of Leigh Hunt, 


‘whose chief attraction we suppose is ‘being able to designate Lord 
Byron by the epithet * Dear;” but it seems we were mistaken ; 


« For many a Cockney doats upon the song. 

There ’s Hazlitt, of the intellectual touch, 

Admires Leigh Hunt and Chaucer very much ; 

Hazlitt, the Addison of Cockney Land, 

Whom all admire, though few can understand : 

Keates, Shelley, Field, the Minstrel King adore, 

And all the Table-Round exclaim encore : 

And many a prentice-bard, unknown to fame, 

Prays that his powers may one day be the same.” (P. 14, 15.) 


Mr. Crabbe appears to be a great favourite wita our author, 


who never weep, 
And o’er a Werter’s woes am apt to sleep, 
Even I, though somewhat rude, can feel for woe 
Such as I’ve known, or such as | may know; 
Even I can feel at tales of love or strife, 
Stamped, as are his, with traits of real life.” (P. 16.) 


Very true: admit Mr. Crabbe to be the first poet of his day 


in the peculiar line which he has chosen for the exercise of his 
talents; but is this all that is required of a Clergyman, an 
aged Clergyman? Qur author appears to surmise, that there 
may be some peccadilloes in Mr. Crabbe’s productions; for he 


‘remarks, that 


** some may deem 
He shows small taste in chusing of a theme.” 


It is not so much upon Mr. Crabbe’s want of ¢aste in this re- 
pect that we are inclined to animadvert, as upon the absence of 

at delicate tact which we might suppose a member of the sa- 
cred profession would peculiarly possess in discovering what 
things become his character and function. Without entering 
into particulars we leave to Mr. Crabbe and his readers to de- 
termine whether many of his stories and illustrations do not 
offend against this rule. 

Of Campbell our author applauds the “ faultless finishing,” 
but laments that he does not give sufficient play to his genius, so 


that although “ always sweet,” he is * sometimes tame.” 
Moore, | 


6 Whose song, couleur de rose, 
Strong, clear, and luscious, as Rosolio flows,” 
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passes muster with praise for his ease and grace and delicacy, 


“« Since now, his hey-day past, 
He pays respect to decency at last ;” 


but receives a slight fillip for * the Twopenny-Post Bag” and 
“Fudge Family :” 


“© Wit dwells not oft with wisdom; and, I fear, 
"Tis possible to buy a joke too dear.” (P. 18.) 


Those two eminent ladies, Mrs. Hannah More and Miss 
Edgeworth, are dispatched in as many lines, in which we are 
informed that they 


lavishly dispense, 
One true religion, and both sterling sense.” (P.19.) 


We would not risk the many powerful claims.of Mrs. More. 
to the respect and affection of her contemporaries, and to the ve- 
neration of posterity, upon so airy a basis as poetical celebrity, 
however well deserved. Her fame is of a higher order, as her 
virtues spring from a more exalted souree. But we think that 
the author of * Sacred Dramas,” of * Sensibility,” and of 
* Percy,” deserved far more than so transient a notice. 

Of Miss Edgeworth’s character poctical enthusiasm is cer- 
tainly not the most marked feature; her most conspicuous quality 
is that which gives title to the poem before us, and which, when 
compared with mere poetry and its sister arts, is * fairly worth 
the seven.” 

Of living female poets of genius our author acknowledges but 
two: 

** First stands Johanna Baillie: she may stand 
Among the first-class poets of the land, 

And claim her place among those sons of light, 
Not as a courtesy, but her’s by right.” (P. 19.) 


*“ And next—behind indeed—but next, i'd place 

Felicia Hemans, second in the race: 

I wonder the Reviews, who make such stir 

Oft about rubbish, never mention her ? 

They might have said, I think, from mere good-breeding, 
Mistress Felicia’s works are worth the reading.” (P. 20.) 

To a succeeding passage our author appends the following 
remark: “I beg pardon for speaking of the Reviews in the. 
dual number. The Edinburgh and Quarterly are, in fact, the 
only ones I see.” If his range of periodical reading had been 
more excursive, he might perchance have discovered in some 
obscure corner a certain sober-looking volume clothed in the 
very “drab livery” which he mentions in the next line; a vo- 
lume which pullulates quarterly from the London press, and 
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which we have good reason to hope is not unknown in the cele- 
brated “ land of cakes,” from which his own poem issues. If 
he will turn to the nineteenth number of that work, dated Au- 

st, 1817, he will find a review of 2 Poem, entitled “ Modern 
Giveece.” at that time anonymous, but which we now understand 
to be the production of Mrs. Hemans, the lady whose cause he so 
gallantly espouses. He will there further discover, that without 
any reference to “ good-breeding,” we very honestly informed 
our readers, that ‘“ Modern Greece” was ‘ a very elegant and 
classical poem,” with much more to the same purpose. 

We must, however, forgive his unconsciousness of our exist- 
ence, for the sake of the panegyric he has lavished on our pro- 
fession. The passage is not very splendid as poetry, but we 
are bound, of course, to admit, that it contains very good sense 
aad sound reasoning: 

‘“‘T own I dearly like a new Review, 

Whether its livery be drab or blue: 

Books now are made so long, I have no time 

To read the tenth of either prose or rhyme: 
Books now are sold so dear, that had I twice 
The time to spare, I could not reach the price-- 
And therefore 'tis to the Reviews I owe 
Nine-tenths of all the little that I know. 

1 speak of those inaccessible cates, 

Fine quarto travels, with fine coloured plates : 
Where tottering icebergs ’mid the current glide, 
Or black dragoons on dromedaries ride.” 

“I buy them not—but my six shillings pay, 
And sip the cream of twenty in aday.” (P. 21.) 

We believe, notwithstanding the censure so frequently thrown 
‘out against the Reviews as encouraging « taste for superficial 
reading, that our author’s panegyric is well deserved, and that 
the public are great gainers by them. The price of books, and 
the value of time, equally prevent even persons of research from 
digesting all the works of merit which appear from the prolific 
press of Great Britain: to condense their substance, and to re- 
port upon their merits, is therefore a task of considerable utility 
to the reading part of the public, who thus either gain all they 
want, or are informed where to procure it. Reviews also, as at 
present conducted, not unfrequently contain articles of great 
oviginal merit, and disquisitions of a far from superficial nature. 
d3ur author mentions another service which they perform, and 
which ought not to be lightly passed over: 

** Reviews are useful in another light, 

We need a whipper-in to keep all right. 

By we, I mean we poets, who are apt, 

in self-conceit or self-formed system wrapt, 
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If fools, to shame our craft; if wits, to waste 

The powers God gave, and spoil the public taste. 

Thus Jeffrey did his duty, when he tore 

The tinsel from the harlot muse of Moore ; 

Thus will he do his duty, should he nerve 

His arm, to pay what Byron’s crimes deserve.” (P.22.) 


We shall not follow our poet into his politics, which, it seems, 
are neither of the Whig nor Tory order, but a sort of Com- 
posite, the proportions of which are not very accurately defined. 
As poetry, the whole of this part is very poor, and from some 
of his political views we beg leave to dissent; but we congratu- 
late him on the alacrity with which he states himself to have 
joined the volunteers in the late war, and the readiness with 
which he paid his five per cent.—not ten, but tive, as it was In 
Mr. Pitt’s time, before the economists doubled it, and left the 
Whigs to exclaim, E¢ tu, Brute. His predictions respecting the 
result of the Peninsular war seem to have been more correct 
than those of the “ blue-livery” review. 

We now proceed to the second part, and decidedly the better 
half, of the poem. ‘There certainly is not throughout the work 
any considerable display of the imagination, or pathos or 
sentiment, which belong to the highest order of poesy. Our 
author’s model, like his title, is of a humbler kind; it does not 
demand high poetical genius, but is content with good remark, 
easy versification, and a neat sketchy sort of style, that keeps 
the attention of the reader, though without greatly affecting his 
feelings, or overpowering his imagination. 

The seriousness with which he opens the second part forms 2 
suitable introduction to the graver topics which now begin to 
occupy his page: 


“‘ Verse has its charms; and even the jangling strife 
Of politics gives energy to life: 

But as we grow in years, at length we find 

They are but childish playthings to the mind. 

There is a time when we must part from these, 
Business fatigues, and pleasures cease to please ; 

While he, of passion or of gain the slave, 

Must wish he had a hope beyond the grave.”” (P. 30.) 


The author, consequently, by wa of pattern-card of religions, 
proceeds to delineate several modes of faith as exhibited in va— 
rious styles of preaching. The first is thus described : 


“‘ Seek yon low-roofed door, 
Where in close crowds the impatient hearers pour ; 
Where the grave Elder sits and twirls his thumbs, 
Till the bell ceases, and the Preacher comes ; 
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q And ruddy maids, with wistful envy look 
2 | On others’ velvet hat, or gilded book. 
i. Now list, and thou shalt hear the very chime 
Of the good cause, and of the good old time, 
When discipline and system, hand in hand, 
Ruled faith and practice through the favoured land ; 
Before the Patron’s word was all in all, 
And Presentees still waited for the call. 
It is the system—Listen—for no fool 
Is this, nor trifler of the modern school : 
Not like poor Blair’s the banquet he affords, 4 
A scrap of ethics in a froth of words ; os 
But from the pleateous store which he unlocks, | 
Flow the pure streams of Calvin and of Knox. 
Through the five points, with cautious step he treads, 
Divides and subdivides his hydra heads: 
He gives Necessity a Christian name, 
(Names matter little when the thing’s the same,) 
Till half his hearers are convinced that we, 
Do what we will, do just what was to be.” (P. 32, 33.) 


All we can collect of this divine is, that he is a Scotch pres+ 
byterian, and an ultra-calvinist; but whether Burgher, Anti- 
burgher, or of the established kirk, we are not informed. ‘The 
auditor not having found himself much affected or edified by 
these “ dry bones”’ of mere scholastic theology, unaccompani 
by any thing like practical or hortatory remark, is next invited 
to a very different scene. He accordingly arrives at a * lofty 
temple,” the very Parthenon of civic taste, where a crowd of | 
whirling vehicles announce the popularity of the preacher, and 
that the doctrine is “ suited toa gentleman.” Of this gentlemanly 


> 
doctrine the following is an average sample: 
‘** Think not the ways of righteousness are hard, 
Virtue, sweet virtue, is its own reward: 
Think not the human soul to ill inclined, 
View the pure softness of the infant mind: 
Behold how generous unsuspecting youth 
Loves the fair forms of honour and of truth : | 
And look within—have ye not understood 
The gentle luxury of doing good ? 
And knowing this, can ye, I say, but start 
At those who say, man has a corrupt heart ? 
it Flee bad example—follow nature still, 
ete They do blaspheme who say she leads to ill. 
Th Avoid extremes—sin lies in them alone, 
j And be to all your moderation known: 
are Be pure, be kind, for piety is such; 
i | But, brethren, be not righteous over-much.” (P. 34, 35.) 


We fear our §* gentlemanly ” religionists will think our poet 
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very difficult to please, when he professes his dissatisfaction with 
i? very moderate and well-bred doctrine: but so it is; 


“‘ This! why, I knew all this; and, more, of old 
Read it in Greek, but only better told.” 


And as for ** Nature,” that second deity in mere amateur reli- 
gion, our poet seems to believe in the old-fashioned doctrine of 
Sacred Writ, that nature, as it now exists, is deeply corrupt, and 
is very far from being an efficient moral guide. ie selects the 
passions and x ye of infancy as a specimen of unsophisticated 


nature. “ Jack and Tom” are at play; * Jack has a toy,” ‘Tom 
seizes it: 


‘‘ Jack claims his right; and so the little dears 
Rattle their fists about each other's ears.” 


And such he concludes is nature! There is better divinity than 
poetry in this passage. 

Pass we on to * The Evangelicals,” of whom the poet in- 
forms us, that their abettors state that they give us sysfem, 
practice, and faith,” and are both in their life and doctrine the 
followers of St. Paul. On this point he very justly observes, 
that there is little in a name, and that the spirit of party loves 
to blend together very different characters under one commom, 
denomination. Of many of the persons styled “ Evangelical’”™ 
he remarks, a 

 T will not hate 
The virtue that I scarce can imitate.” 


Others, he: thinks, have their own “ bye-game;” making a reli- 
gious profession a stepping-stone to their private interest. He 
states, that under this common appellation are too often included 
persons who “ preach the eternal union,” and “ run to the very 
pit where Baring fell,” as well as those who more justly deserve 
the title. Our author considers that many who are called Fanatics 
are men of learning and cool delibration, who, though they 


‘‘ trust in Christ alone, 
Have holiness, not merits, of their own; 
Work as if works were all; yet, humble too, , 
Give the whole praise to Him to whom ’tis due.” (P.39,). . 


He then proceeds to give us his own view of doctrines 
good preaching, and good practice, as embodied in one. living 
example. We can promise our readers a high moral treat im 
the remaining extracts: 


“¢ Just once a year—when summer days are long, 
When town is empty, and the moors are throng— 
Just once a year, I Gesu the chains that bind 
For nine long months my body and my mind, 
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And fly, with eager pleasure, to unbend 

In the mild converse of one humble friend. 

He was not humble twenty years ago, 

When side by side we struggled friend and foe ; 
When side by side we took our first degrees, 
The boast of Johnians he, and I of Caius: 
Then, as he lay upon his truckle bed, 

a mitres graced his head; 

Or French Savans in flattering vision came, 

To hail the owner of his mighty name. 

How would he then have scorned the fate'that now 
Sheds such contentment on his placid brow ; 
How turned with loathing from his humble lot, 
In that lone vale forgetting and forgot. 

And yet he loves it now—for all his care, 

And all the objects of his love, are there: 

His is yon white-washed house with trees before, 

And his the babes that play around the door ; 

His is the church, whose high but ruined tower, 

Is decked with ivy, and each brighter flower ; 

And his the flock, who come from vale and hill, 

On Sabbath-days that houseyof prayer to fill.” (P. 39, 40,) 


We pass over the greetingsyof the vicar and his lady at the 
annual arrival of our author, with the evening’s conversation on 
family and parochial topics, 


‘“* How Jack my godson, te his sire’s surprise, 
Has gained at Winchester the Latin prize: 
How the rude Squire has ceased to drink and swear, 
And comes to church, and kneels when he is there: 
How well the Sunday school succeeds, and how 
The girls all curtséy, and the boys all bow: 
How rarely ’tis the Gamekeeper can tell 
He found a poacher skulking on the fell : 
How drinking bouts and boxing matches cease, 
And some old saints have died in faith and peace. 
So pass the evening hours ;—and, pleased to hear, 
The toils and triumphs of a friend so dear, 
I go to rest; but promise to attend 


Next morn the parish-progress of my friend.” (P. 40, 41.) 


The morning family devotions, and that most social of meals, 
breakfast, duly concluded, our author sallies forth with his re- 
verend friend through the “ garden-plot,” while the dew is yet 
1 ae ial leaf, to visit the cottages of the poor. We fear 

at “ Widow Thompson” must have waited that day a little 


beyond the ordinary hour for her pastor’s blessing ; for what 
vicar could pass his church and the contiguous remains of an 
old abbey, which, though now “ of transept and of nave bereft,” 
was once the pride of cloistered palaces, without pausing some- 
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what longer than our author has done, to descant upon “ the 
hundred acres of that holy ground,” and of ‘ conscientious 
Henry’s zeal” in reforming “ a corrupt church.” But we 
must pass’on with our party, who are just lifting the latch of the 
aforesaid widow’s cottage : 


“‘ Loving and loved she entered upon life, 
A village beauty and a farmer's wife ; 
And children sprung around, that left no fears 
Of kindly succour in declining years. 
All promised fair:—but then her husband gave 
His name the credit of a friend to save ; 
And when the bill was due, that friend had flown, 
And left his bail to meet the storm alone: 
Markets were dull, and harvest months were wet, 
And so poor farmer Thompson died in debt. 
Then though her children bloomed in manly pride, 
Consumption came, and one by one they died— 
All—all were gone: and she was left behind 
To mourn and suffer—poor, decrepid, blind. 
She knew the very step of him, whose voice 
Had taught her mid her sorrows to rejoice : 
And those wan features, as he took her hand, 
Showed joy that-worldlings cannot understand— 
A trust in Him who has the power to save— 
A hope that fearless looks beyond the grave. 
“« Then held she converse of her hopes and fears, 
Befitting Christians in a vale of tears. 
Not her’s the cant of those, whose vulgar slang * 
Is Greek to all who are not of the gang; * 
Not her’s the lights by pride and passion bred 
From the deep quagmires of a muddy head : 
Not her’s the fool-born jest and stifled sigh 
With which Philosophers prepare to die— 
Her talk was lofty—yet ’twas humble too; ’ 
How much she had to hope, how much to do— 
How little she had done, how much remain’d 
To do, before the victory were gain’d— 
To run, to fight, to wrestle, to endure, 
To make her calling and election sure. 
She spoke with gratitude of trials past, 
And calmly dared anticipate the last : 
She, when by care vomkalnal by doubts distress'd, 
Looked to the cross for peace, to Heaven for rest ; 
And confidence in Him who cannot lie, 
Had made her patience strong, her courage high.” (P. 43, 44.) 


* We presume, for our author's credit, that these terms do not sound so ua 
couthly in North Britain as in our Suvuthern Metropolis. 
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We wish that all village death-bed scenes were equally hope- 
ful; but our author would not have consulted truth or nature, if 
he had not given us a melancholy reverse. Our readers will have 

eived that he is not only an admirer of Mr. Crabbe, but that 
e has learned to draw portraits in the same style. We must 
now give the contrast : 


‘«‘ With that he stopp’d; for we had reach’d the door 
Of an old lonely cottage on the moor: 

There o’er the embers crouch’d a feeble pair, 

With sallow cheeks, and thin, yet matted hair. 

Clay was the flooring, and the walls were clay, 

And in the window rags obscured the day : 

*Twas old and filthy all—the very air 

Felt dull, and loaded with miasma there. 

In one dark corner stood a crazy bed, 

With half a broken tester over head: 

There Jay their only son, and he had been 

The first in many a bold and bloody scene: 
Untaught in youth, he led a wandering life, 

" Till caught by scarlet coat, and drum and fife, 

ai He sold the liberty he held so dear, 


1 And quitted home and friends without a tear. 2 
all For six campaigns, he followed in the train 3 
ay Of victory, through Portugal and Spain. N 


But cold, and midnight bivouacks, impaired % 
The frame that ball and bayonet had spared ; 4 
And he, with wasted limbs and aching head, : 
Lay dying there upon that crazy bed. 3 

‘** This was distressing—yet there might have been 1 
A light reflected from the future scene: - : 


at But there was none: for when my friend began 
Ai. His colloquy with that poor dying man, q 
weal And talked of Christ, of judgment, and of sin, : 
mel) I saw at once the work was to begin. - , 
| YR | To every truth a careless ear was lent, ; 

he} . And every pause received a faint assent— i 

uit He knew that he had sinn’d like all the rest, 

f But God was gvod, and so he hoped the best, 
htt This was the sum of his religion, this 
atti His penitence for sin, his hope of bliss. 

‘| I saw a tear stand in the Vicar’s eye— 

He would not thus the prodigal should die ; 

ra And his lips quiver’d in a silent prayer, 

iff | That grace might yet prevail, and justice spare. 


* Yes, God is merciful,’ he said, as ‘ they 


el Shall find, who seek him in the appointed way- 
a : What but his mercy has secured thy life 
4 : In tainted climates, in the battle’s strife ? 
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i What but his mercy tells thee now, by me, 
% + That Jesus died for sinners like to thee ? 
; And yet that mercy reaches only those fo 
‘ Who do repent that they have been his foes. 
‘ Bethink thee, then, of what thy life has been, 
Recall the deeds of many a sinful scene: 
Were there not oaths and curses to dety 
The unwilling vengeance of the Lord most High? 
: God only knows the heart ;—but sure a life 
Of lawless wanderings, revelry and strife, 
; (Bethink thee, O bethink thee, while there’s time,) 
Requires repentance deep as was the crime. 
Tis true, that pardon by Christ’s death was bought, 
For all who humbly seek ; but hast thou sought ? 
O seek it now! while yet the hand of God 
In mercy wields the salutary rod: 
Repent, while justice yet consents to spare ; 
Pray in Christ’s name, and God will hear the prayer.’ 
Yet more he would have said; but then there came 
A cough that shook the sufferer’s weakened frame ; 
And choaking phlegm, that would not quit its hold, 
And on his brow the clammy drops stood cold. 
We waited till that agony was past, 
And trembled, for we thought it was the last : 
But when exhausted with the strife, he lay 
Quiet and faint—we turn’d to come away.” (P.45—49.) 


But to turn from this melancholy subject, we congratulate the 
good vicar on his village school. It seems to have been erected 
on a spot destined to high adventures : 


“« This, when I came to Hartley, was a place 

Of refuge for each wandering motley race ; 

Here the quack doctor raised his stage, and sold, 

For pence, the medicines worth their weight in gold: | 


Here buskined heroes starved amid their pride, 
‘Till pity gave what justice had denied ; 
And some indulgent farmer's cart was found 
To help the party forward on their round. 
Here, too, a sample of those wandering lights, 
A Methodist held forth on Sunday nights ; | 
A thin tall youth, with black unbending hair, 
In preaching great, they said, and great in prayer: 
He was not useless—and I liked the lad, | : 
Whose zeal, though whimsical, was far from mad.” (P.49.) 
Some worthy yeomen in the parish clubbed with the vicar to 
buy the plot of ground, grumbling, however, a little that the fi 
price was high. We need not describe the school, which our | | 
poet informs us 
“ was much 
Like other schools; you've seen a hundred such: 


. 


Common Sense: a Poem. 


But the good Vicar came not there to stare, 

Or indolently laud the Master’s care ; 

He heard a stammering class half read, half spell, 

And praised the blushing boy who did it well ; 

Gave a kind hint to those who were perplex’d, 

Ask’d a few questions, and explain’d a text.” (P. 50.) 


We take leave of the good vicar with earnest wishes that 
equally good doctrine, and equally exemplary practice, may be 
found in every other vicarage in his Majesty’s dominions. We 
would, however, just whisper in the ear of our poet, in allusion 
to his remarks upon * The Evangelicals,” that his Vicar of 
Hartley would, we fear, be shrewdly suspected to be one of the 
brotherhood. It is dangerous, in times liks these, for a man to 
be tco zealous even in an orthodox way; and we are of opinion, 
that the vicar’s ardour for visiting the sick and educating the 
poor, to say nothing of his colloquies “ of Christ, of judgment, 
and of sin,” were strong symptoms of methodism. It does not, 
indeed, follow, that such methodism, or evangelism, is necessarily 
a bad thing; but still it may be right to warn both our graduate 
of Caius, and his Johnian friend, that an ill name is easily pro- 
cured, and that too great an attention to his church, or his 
prayer-book, will go almost as far in proof of Calvinism, as at- 
tending a conventicle and singing “ gospel-sonnets.” Our author 
would send his readers for instruction to the vicar of Hartley in 
epee to the “ Religio Clerici, or Churchman’s Second 

pistle;” but we fear the author of that most unfair, and not 
very Christian poem, would be among the first to style the vicar 
** an evangelical.” For what is that witty Clerk’s dligion ? Our 
author himself justly remarks, that it seems composed of nega- 
tives; he does not support the Bible Society, or the Missionary 
Society; he does not pray or preach extempore; he does not 
alarm people on their death-beds, or approve of saying two 
graces before dinner.* Our author justly observes, that a 
clergyman may abstain from all these enormities—nay, he -may 
duly exercise certain positive functions —he may “ marry, 
christen, church, and publish bans,” and yet be “ a very useless 
creature after all.” ‘The church demands higher qualifications 


_ more active virtues in her functionaries. She wants those 
who 


“* Would take a hint, their feelings to express, 
By doing more for her, and talking less.” (P. 51.) 


Sie An allasion, it seems, to a story foolishly inserted in the * Evangelical Ma- 
gazine,” of a poor child, who, being accustomed to say grace at dinner, whether. 


she had meat or pudding, thought it ri ; ati 
both together, pudding, thought it right to double the invocation when she ~~ 
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Ant. III.—HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND PRESENT 
STATE OF HAYTI. 


1. Haytian Papers.—A Collection of the very interesting Procla- 
mations and other official Documents; together with, some Ac- 
count of the Rise, Progress, and present State of the Kingdom 
of Hayti. By Prince Sanders, Esq. Agent for the Haytian 
Government. 8vo. London. 

2. History of the Island of Saint-Domingo, from its first Dis 
by Columbus to the present Period. 8vo. London, 1818. 

‘8. Histoire de la Republique d’ Haiti ou Saint Domingue, ? Escla- 
vage, et les Colons. Par Civique de Gastine. svo. Paris, 
1819. 

4. Mémoires pour servir & I’ Histoire de la Révolution de Saint- 
Domingue. Par le Lieutenant-Général Baron Pamphile de. 
la Croix. S8vo. 2 vols. Paris, 1819. 

5. De la Littérature Haitienne. Par A. Métral. (Revue Ency- 
clopédique, ‘Tom. I. et III.) 8vo. Paris, 1819. 


THE island of Saint Domingo presents an object of interesting 
contemplation to every observer of the past and present state of 
the world. ‘The fertility of its soil, which has caused it to be — 
surnamed the queen of the Antilles, the beauty of its scenery, 
and the general advantages of its situation ;—its distinction, as the 
first spot colonized by Europeans in the western hemisphere;— 
the barbarous extirpation of its original inhabitants by the 
Spaniards;—the importation of Africans, forcibly dragged from 
their native shores;—the oppression and cruelties, endured by 
one generation after another, of these hapless beings;—the sig- 
nal vengeance, which it pleased Divine Providence to make them, 
at length, the instrument of inflicting upon their tyrants ;— 
and above all, the acquisition of independence, the introduction 
and progress of civilization, and the establishment of social order 
and regular government among a people, whom their oppressors 
had pronounced incapable of these benefits ;—all these circum- 
stances, together, invest this island with peculiar interest. 

The works placed at the head of this article, collectively, pre- 
sent much valuable information respecting Saint Domingo. ‘The 
«* Haytian State Papers,” which are not well translated, con- 
tain interesting materials for the revolutionary history of that 
island. The ‘ History of Saint Domingo” is a well digested 
compilation, supplying some particulars not comprised in either 
of the other works. The little volume of M. de Gastine is chiefly 
valuable for the correspondence between the late President 
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Pétion and the Commissioners deputed by Louis XVIII. in 
¥816, to persuade the Haytians to submit to the French govern- 
ment. It further contains some interesting details relative to 
their early and revolutionary history, written for the most part 
in a desultory manner, and characterised throughout by a bitter 
antipathy to the English nation. The “ Memoires” of the 
Baron de la Croix are by far the most valuable work extant on 
Saint Domingo. Having held a commission as chief of the staff 
of General Le Clerc’s army, and having been emp!oyed in all the 

iations with Toussaint Louverture and the other black chief- 
tains, this author enjoyed peculiar opportunities of acquiring cor- 
rect information, of which he appears to have made the best use, 
We have perused his work with much attention, and regret only 
that so respectable a writer should go unnecessarily out of his 
way, (as he sometimes does,) to vilify the English character. 
The disquisition of M. Métral on the literature of the Haytians 
is altogether a curious and interesting production, displaying the 
energy of the human mind under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. 

When first discovered by Columbus in 1492, this island re- 
ceived the name of Espanola, or Little Spain, in honour of the 
country by whose monarch he was employed: but its most com- 
mon appellation is that of St. Domingo, from its chief city. ‘The 
country was formerly divided between the Spaniards, who were 
the original occupiers, and the French. ‘These last, however, 
having been expelled by the black population, the division of the 
island, which they formerly occupied, is now krown under the 
‘names of the kingdom and republic of Heyti, or the mountainous 
country, which appellation is said to have been given to it by the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

The island abounds with mountains, and is well watered by 
several considerable rivers, some of which have been rendered 
wa to a considerable distance from their mouths.. In ge- 
neral, the climate has the character of being very unhealthy, and 
has certainly been fatal to Europeans on their first settlement 
there. ‘The heat is excessive in the low lands, and on the plains; 
but on the more elevated parts its temperature is said to be nearly 
the same as that of France. Saint Domingo is, in general, ver 
fertile, producing abundance of maize, fruits of every kind, bot 
European and American, sugar, cotton, indigo, and cochineal. 
Besides the gold and silver mines which it possesses, there have 
also been discovered mines of iron, talc, rock-crystal, antimony, 
capers and coals; together with valuable quarries of marie 

stone. 
_ Like the rest of the Antilles, Saint Domingo is subject to ter- 
rible hurricanes, which, in a few hours, destroy the brightest 
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hopes of the cultivator: but since the earthquakes of 1751 and 
1770, which caused such desolation in the island, especially in the 
Spanish part, this scourge has not often appeared. 

Before the revolution, Saint Domingo could boast of a great 
number of opulent and well-built towns: but, since that event, 
they have suffered greatly from the troubles which have agitated 
the island; and many of them have been entirely destroyed. The 
principal towns are: in the French part, the town and port of 
Cape Francois, which is extensive and well situated for com- 
merce; the town and port of Cape Saint Nicholas; Saint M 
situated at the bottom of a bay of that name, in a fertile district; 
and Port-au-Prince, which, Gaia at the bottom of an immense 
bay or gulf, has a safe and commodious harbour, and a road 
from seven to eight fathoms deep at low water. ne is‘a 
tolerably pretty town, situated in a lovely plain abounding with 
every necessary of life, and also having a good port, which is 
defended by a fortress commanding the coast: and Les Cayes, 
which stands on the shore, has likewise a good port and a road, 
which is stated to be ten fathoms deep at low water. 

The most considerable towns, on the Spanish side, are Santo 
Domingo, the capital, which is large, and well peopled, and is the 
residence of the Spanish governor; and El Cotuy, a small town, 
situated about eight or ten leagues from the mouth of the river 
Yuma. 

In the interior are the towns of Saint Jago de los Cavarellos, 
and Saint Juan de Magnana. The principal bay on this part of 
the island is that of Samana: it is surroundéd on every side by a 
fertile country, suited to all the purposes of trade; and within its 
compass whole fleets might ride at anchor in perfect security. 

The Spaniards, who, in little more than half a century, had 
senteinal to extirpate the meek and inoffensive aborigines of 
Saint Domingo, retained the undisputed possession of the island 
till nearly the middle of the sixteenth century, at which period 
the island of Saint Christopher was taken possession of by a 
mixed colony of French and English settlers. But this esta- 
blishment exciting the jealousy of the Spaniards, it was attacked 
by a Spanish armament, and the colonists were expelled with 
circumstances of outrageous barbarity. Driven from that island 
by a force which they could not resist, as the only alternative of 
escaping from slaughter or slavery, they fled in open boats with 
their families, and settled in the small and unoccupied island of 
Tortuga. Here, being joined by a number of Dutch emigrants, 
who had been driven by the Spaniards from Santa Cruz with 
similar cruelty, these adventurers found a refuge, and in process 
of time became formidable, under the name of Buccaneers. At 
length they obtained a firm footing in Saint Domingo, where 
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they were previously in the habit of making predatory incur- 
sions; and by the'treaty of peace, concluded at Ryswick in 1697, 
that part of the island which they had’ hitherto occupied ‘was 
ceded to the King of France, who acknowledgéd ‘these colonists 
as his subjects: From ‘that time, until 1722, the colony lan- 
guished under the injudicious and oppressive restraints of the 
midther-country : but these being’ removed, it gradually rose to 
the highest pitch of prosperity. Cultivation was rapidly extended; 
the towns ‘abounded in warehouses, which were filled with the 
rivhiestcommodities: and ‘productions’ of Europe; and the hat= 
bouts were crowded with shipping. Ini the year 1789, the total’ 
value’of the exported produce of Saint Domingo was upwards’ 
of five millions sterling. ‘The population amounted to 500,000 
slaves, 24,000 people of colour, and about whites. The’ 
latter ‘were ‘the favoured class, while the A a of colour 
were not’ otily deprived of all offices and professions,’ but also 
subjected! to'a'variety of oppressive services; and the slaves (as in’ 
otlier* West Indian islands) were the absolute property of their’ 
respective owners, to whom they were natirally hostile’ “There! 
were indeetl some colonists: who behaved’ with 
theit slaves, and in return were beloved by them ; but by fur the 
eater part’ treated ‘them like beasts'of'the fidld, who lived" but® 
or thei? pleasure and profit. To prevent the 'barbaritiés’ Which? 
had been inflicted on the slave population at the comménceiién 
of the’ French colony of Saint Domingo, a ‘Code or system" 
of regulations for the treatment of negroes} had ‘been’ established?’ 
by which (among other provisions) thé proprietors of them’ were’ 
prohibited from mutilating ‘them, atid ‘putting! them’ to ‘déathy” 
and»were allowed only to ‘inflict penile punishménts,’ such 
putting fetters ‘on them, or whipping 
“But this code was soon violated, or evaded, with 
so ‘that; “in! fact, it afforded only a slight amelioration in t 
dition of the slaves. de Gastine’ his’ detailed 
réfiried ‘cruelties thus wantonly committed ‘ow these’ unhappy? 
beings, with which we shall not pollute our pages,’ or harrow 
the f ings of our readers. rie uf Juod 
-Suéh was the state ofthe French colony in Saint Domihgt'at he” 
time: when ‘the memorable revolation broke forth’ in thé 
country; which proiluced similar scenes of cruelty and bloodshed 


‘in ‘hat’ islands “As soon 48 the inhabitants were iniformed OF the” 


events that ‘had ‘taken place in' France in' 1789; they immediately” 
begany desirous of sharing in the ‘benefits w ich’ “were ans” 
ticipated’ from the revolution.’ And ‘when >the white pedple” 


i¢ipa 
learned thatithe French hation had assumed; effect) alin 


whole ofthat authority which had formerly bY the 
crown; ‘they became bipatieny oF a’ gévertittietit, which the” 
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whole power,—even that of enacting laws,—was vested in the 
governor-general and the intendant of the island. When the 
ple of colour were told, that it had been declared by a solemn 
decree that all! men were born equal, and were therefore entitled to 
equal rights, they disdained patiently to submit any “yD toa 
disparity of privileges, and to deprivations which reduced them 
to a condition little preferable to that of slaves: and the negroes 
heard, with avidity, the sentiments and exhortations of those, 
who told them that a difference of colour was not intended by 
nature to be accompanied with a difference of condition; that 
no reason could possibly be adduced why liberty should be 
enjoyed by one person, and slavery be inflicted on another; 
that they were an injured race, and that they ought to avail 
themselves of the superiority of their numbers to obtain redress, 
The convocation of the States General in France was the si 
nal in.the colony for convening provincial meetings, to whic 
were added parochial committees, formed to maintain more im- 
mediate communications. ‘The members of these meetings often 
differed among themselves on many important questions, though 
all concurred in the necessity of a full and speedy colonial repre- 
sentation; but they determined, that, if the king should not send 
out instructions for such an assembly within three months, the 
colony should adopt its own measures. During this period the 
mulattoes, aware of the favourable opinion of the French nation. 
towards them, and incited by their brethren at Paris (where a 
deputation of them had arrived), determined instantly to claim 
an entire emancipation from bondage, and an equal participa- 
tion with the whites in all political and civil privileges. Several 
concessions indeed were made by the colonial assemblies; but 
they fell far short of the demands of the mulattoes, large bodies 
of whom, being incensed at the disappointment, appeared in 
arms, but were easily overpowered ; and some of them, who had 
the temerity to vindicate their claims in writing, paid the forfeit: 
of their boldness by their lives. a 
About the same time M. Ferrand de Baudiéres, seneschal or 
bailiff of Petit-Goave, was put to death by the whites, and his 
head carried in triumph at the end of a pike, for having drawn 
up a petition expressed in the most temperate language, in which 
the free blacks demanded, not an equality of rights, but 
some amelioration of their condition, and the privilege of send- 
ing one deputy to the provincial assembly. ‘The assembly, which 
was held in the western part of the colony, would not admit men 
of colour to take the ‘civic oath, unless they added to it a pro- 
‘mise of respect towards the whites. Great numbers of them, whp 
had the courage to refuse this, were arrested by the troops sta- 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX. | E 
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tioned at Port-au-Prince, and were. coufined.on board some ships 
to the state, 

In the quarter, or district, of Aquin, a treop of armed men, 
_at midnight, entered the houses.of many men of colour, with the 
_ design of arresting them ; but these having happily escaped, their 
_¢ffects were destroyed, and every kind of outrage was committed 
on the persons of their wives. awouns 
__ This destestable conduct on the part of the whites, towards the 
free blacks ef Saint Domingo, produced its own natural effects on 
_untutored minds; and, in noJong time, opportunities presented 
nes of inflicting the most sanguinary retaliations 
the white colonists, 4s 
The first General Assembly, consisting of 213 members, 

representatives, met at Saint Marc, in April, 1790; and m»the 
pk month issued a decree, new modelling the government 
of the colony, and manilesting a spirit totally inconsistent with 
subordination to the Trench Legislature. The islanders mow 
became divided into two parties; cne, consisting of the adherents 
of the General Colonial Assembly, which comprised the whites ; 
_and the other composed of the mulattoes, or people of colour, 
who were countenanced by M.Peynier, the governor-general,:and 
dy the Chevalier Mauduit, colonel of the regiment of Port-au- 
Prince. A civil.war was on the point.of breaking out, when eighity- 
members of the general assembly adopted the extraordinar 
«xesolytion, of embarking for France, thereto justify their condact 
.to the king, and tothe National Assembly... « 
Scaxcely was one source of contention removed, when another, 
still more alarming, presented itself in the rebellion of James 
mulatto, who had been educated Paris; and awhe, 
having been induced to believe that the whole body of people :of 
colour was prepared to rise up against their oppressors, * pre- 


wented. himself as their. leader. ut effectual 


promptly adopted, and as vigorously executed, -for suppressing 
this revolt. The camp of Ogé was invested; many ofthis !ad- 
sherents were killed, about sixty made -prisoners, andthe wrest 
himself, one of his brothers, andi Chavane 
is associate, took refuge among the Spaniards, by whom they 
avere su y delivered up. -Ogé anil Chavane were broken 
pon thew while wwenty, of his followers were hanged. 
members, of the General Coionial Assembly, who bad 
sailed for Krance, werc, ontheir landing at Brest, received: by:all 
«anks of people with every token of respect; but, at. Panis, they 
met with a cold reception by the National Assembly, who: dis- 
aissed them from their bar, and refused their subsequent solicita- 
Aion to be confronted with their adversaries, .A report from 
the Committee for Colonies.was soon presented, reversing, all:the 
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ings of the Colonial Assembly, which were pronounced 
to be utterly null and void, and proposing that the assembly 
should be dissolved, and its‘members declared incapable of being 
delegated ‘in future to ‘the Colonial Assembly of St. Domingo; 
that a new assembly should be convened ; and that the members 
then in France should continue in a state of arrest, until 
National Assembly might find time to signify its further pleasure 
concerning them. to haw 
This decree excited the utmost indignation in. St.. Domingo, 
where it was considered by the majority of persons as resulting 
from dereliction of all many of the parishes 
refused to choose other deputies until the fate of their members 
in ‘France should be decided, whom they still regarded ‘as the 
legal representatives of the colony. In the. mean time, the mem- 
bers. of ‘the Society: ot Amis des Noirs,-or Friends ‘of the ‘Blacks 
(which had’ been formed at Paris by those, who were desirous of 
extending ‘liberty equally to every description of the human 
race), were very industrious in propagating their views; and, by 
their influence, a decree ‘was passed, in May, 1,791, giving to the 
fii of colour resident.in the French colonies, whowere bormof 
free parents, all:the privileges of I'rench.citizens, especially thavof 
having votes im the election of -representatives, and of being-eligi- 
ble.to seats both .in the parochial and in the ‘colonial assemblies. 
When the intelligence of this decree arrived at ‘Cape ‘Frang¢ois, 
the whites were «filled with the utmost ‘rage and ‘indignation. 
Among other expressions‘of ‘their violence, the national coekade 
wastrodden under foot;and ‘the authority of the governor.ge- 
neral, ‘together .with ‘every idea of colonial subordination, was 
annihilated in a moment. °'The several parishes proceeded tothe 
election of deputies for a new assembly, which accordingly met 
on the 9th of August, and declared themselves the General 
sembly of sthe French part of St. Domingo. Alarmed at these 
proceedings, ‘the ‘mvlattoes ‘began to collect in armetl bodies, 
without any opposition ‘from ‘the whites, ‘whose ‘thoughts were 
universally. directed ‘towards the ‘meeting of the New Colonial 
mbly,:from: whose deliberations they fondly, but fallaciously, 
expected the immediate redress of all existing grievanees. 
scramble for liberty, the’ blacks conibined for their 
own protection,.and «for ‘the destruetion of their enemi¢s 30d, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, in ‘a tempestuous night, 
inthe ‘month »of August, ‘the chiefs who had planned/an insur- 
rection, assembled together on the Morne Rouge, ‘to deliberate 
on their project.. The*place of meeting was a thick wood, illu- 
mimated:atiintervals by vivid flashes ofightning. 
- To ‘the sound of thunder,” says M.de Gastine, who describes 
this scene, succeeded the melancholy-and plaintive murmuring of the 
BZ 
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winds, that whistled among the broken bamboos which were exposed 
to their fury. The negroes, after posting sentinels to prevent surprise, 
formed themselves into a large circle, sitting on the ground. In this 
position they continued for some time, in sullen silence, during which 
they were apparently invoking the infernal deities. se ele 
© At length one of them broke silence, and with great vehemence 
retraced the unjust and inhuman conduct of their masters towards 
them. He depicted, in glowing terms, the sweets of independence 
and of liberty, which they were at last about to enjoy and drew an 
affecting comparison between the bondage under which they groaned, 
and the happiness they had enjoyed in their respective countries, when 
they returned victorious from war, laden with trophies and with the 
plunder of their enemies. This harangue drew tears from his auditors, 
and inflamed them with the desire of revenge. The orator conclude 
by relating the cruel punishment inflicted on General Ogé, whose 
death they swore to avenge, and to perish rather than return to 
slavery. The then sbiared the religion of their masters; and to pro- 
itiate the iid of their several countries, they sacrificed to them, and 
o the memory of Ogé, a young ram, entirely black. The negro, who 
officiated as priest on this occasion, having inspected the intestines of 
the victim, declared to the assembly that the gods were propitious to 
them, and that their enterprise would succeed’ according to’ their 
wishes. He then threw the ram into a fire, where it was consumed, 
the lightning alone illuminating this solemn rite. As the blacks wete 
retiring, a bird, which had probably been suffocated by the smoke; 
fell dead from a tree into the midst of the assembly. This unexpected 
event was considered by their priest as a favourable omen; ‘andy 
having purified the bird, he plucked, and delivered one of its feathers 
to each individual present, with an assurance that they would be.in- 
vulnerable. As soon as this superstitious ceremony was concluded, 


they descended into the plain, and dispersed themselves at day-break,” ‘ 
{Gastine, p. 105, 106.) 


Rising suddenly in several parts of the island, they began to 
burn the plantations and destroy the inhabitants, without regard 
to age, sex, or condition. Various detachments were sent. 
against them ; but, although they obtained some partial. successes 
against the insurgents, yet, as soon as one body. was cut off, 
another appeared, and thus they succeeded in harassing: the 


whites, and spreading desolation in every quarter, uit 


| 


In this terrible war human blood was shed in torrents. .Re- 


ferring our readers to the historical works at the head, ofthis 
article, , for, Eh etoile of these sanguinary events, we shall only 
state, that it has been calculated that, within two monthsfrom 


the commencement of the conflict, upwards of two, thousand 
white inhabitants were massacred ; that one hundred and eighty 
sugar plantations and about nine hundred, coffee, indigo, and. 


cotton settlements were destroyed, and one thousand families re- 
duced from opuleuce to such a state of misery, as to be entirely: 
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dependant for their existence on public and private charity. Of 
the insurgents, about ten thousand perished by the sword, or by 
famine, and some hundreds by the hands of the executioner. 

The tortures inflicted on the blacks, when taken, served to 
irritate rather than to terrify the rest. Their defection from 
their masters now became general; and the rebellion, which had 
hitherto been chiefly confined to the northern parts of the 
island, now broke forth in the west, where the blacks and people 
of colour united their forces, and, repulsing the detachments 
sent against them from Port-au-Prince, devastated the surround+ 
wig country to the extent of thirty miles. At length they ap- 
proached the capital itself with the intention of setting It on 
fire, and its destruction seemed inevitable; when some of the 
mulatto chiefs, finding that their attempts to gain over the negro 
Slaves there were not so successful as they expected, intimated 
that they were not averse to a reconciliation. A treaty or con- 
cordat, as it was called, was concluded, and subsequently ratified 
by the General Colonial Assembly, which, by a proclamation, 
announced its design of granting an extension of privileges to 
the free people of colour. 

» In the mean time, the National Assembly at Paris, urged 
the representations of those who were interested in the trade and 
plantations of St. Domingo, repealed their former conciliatory 
act in favour of the mulattoes; and intelligence of this measure 
reached that island, just at the time when the confirmation of it 
had been recognized by the Colonial Assembly. ‘The mulattoes, 
stipposing that the planters had only deceived them with a false 
show of amity, while they had been treacherously employed in 
procuring this repeal, instantly flew to arms in the southern and 
western provinces, determined to avenge their wrongs by exter- 
minating the white people, or to perish in the attempt. The: 
consequences of this insurrection were dreadful in the extreme. 
The contest assumed a diabolical character of cruelty, each party 
éndeavouring to surpass the other in acts of revenge. The 
négroes in many places joined the mulattoes; and two thousand 
oftheir number perished in a sanguinary engagement in the 
district called Cul de Sac. On both sides the prisoners were 
either put to death without mercy, or were subjected to barbarous 
¥“Po restore peace and subordination, MM. Mirbeck, Roume, 
and! Saint Leger, were nominated civil commissioners Ahi Na- 
tional Assembly. ‘Phey arrived at Cape Frangois, in December, 
L791; having at their disposal some trifling assistance, in men, 
money, and ammunition: but as the measures pursued by them 
only increased the ferment that prevailed, their authority soon 
fell into disrepute, and they returned separately to the mother 
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¢ountry in the spring of 1792. Another change of faction having 
teken. place in ifrance, the National Assembly issued new decrees’ 
in favour of the people of colour and free negroes, and appointed 
three new commissioners, who arrived at Saint Domingo, with a 
force ofjpgight thousand men, selected from the national guards, 
who weré placed under the command in chief of M. Desparbes. | 
From the moment of their arrival in the island, turbulence 
and: civil war gave place to oppression. Finding the governor 
(M. Blanchelande) at variance with the Colonial Assembly, the 
commissioners instantly dissolved it, and sent him prisoner to 
France, where he shortly after suffered by the guillotine. ‘To 
remove the apprehensions of the planters (who feared that a ge+ 
neral emancipation of the slaves was intended), the commission- 
ers, Santhonax, Polverel, and Ailhaud, declared that their 
views exterided no further than to see the decree of the 4th 
of: April, in favour of the free people of colour, properly en~ 
forced, to reduce the rebel slaves to obedience, and to settle the: 
evernment of the colony on a solid and permanent foundation: 
The white inhabitants, however, soon perceived that a:system’ of 
tyranny, worthy of the hateful triumvirate,* under whom they 
acted, was about to be established. Having secured the troops 
by largesses, and conciliated the attachment of the mulattoes,! 
e€ commissioners became absolute masters of the colony, 
seizing the persons and effects of all who opposed their proeeed+: 
ings. By their ascendency in what was denominated a commis 
sion intermédiaire (which was composed of six whites and as many’ 
mulattoes, and which was substituted for the Colonial Assembly,) 
they levied money on the inhabitants, and disposed of it as they: 
leased. ‘They arrested Desparbes, and sent him prisoner to 
rance, for not submitting to be instrumental to their views 
and four members out of the six whites who composed a moiety 
of the commission were doomed to the same punishment on 
2 similar account. 
‘The appointment, by the legislature at home, of Mi Galbaud, 
# respectable officer of artillery, to the government of the island, 
gave the white people some hopes that they might be relieved: 
from the tyranny of Santhonax and Polverel; who, having dis- 
missed their associate, Ailhaud, disposed of the lives and pro 
perty of the whites, according to their arbitrary will and plea-’ 
sure. Vinding that Galbaud would not become their tool, ‘they 
dispossessed ‘him of his office, and ordered him to return’ to. 
F rance. ‘| he governor being determined to maintain the validity 
of-his comtission, the contest was referredto the sword. After 
repeated ‘conflicts on each side, the negroes! came to the support 
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of the commissioners; and a body of them, upwards of three 
thousaad strong, under the command of Macaya, an insurgent 
chiefiain, suddenly entered Cape Krangois, and commenced an 
indiscriminate slaughter ef men, women, and children, The 
white inhabitants, fleeing to the sea for protection on beard the 
ships, were met by a body of armed mulattoes. All the white 
inhabitants that could be found were massacred, and more than 
half the city was consumed by fire, streams of flaming oil and 
tar flowing towards the sea, like torrents of burning lava from a 
voleano. The affrighted commissioners sought protection on 
board a.ship of the line, whence they viewed with dismay the. 
wide-spreading mischief. 

From the commencement of the revolt of the negroes in the. 
northern province, great numbers of the white inhabitants had 
been emigrating to the neighbouring islands, and not fewer than: 
10,000 were supposed to have proceeded to the United States of 
America., ‘Theprincipal planters had repaired to Great Britain, 
and, after the commencement of the war with France, the Kuglish 
ministry, listening to their representations, despatched an agent 
to,General Williamson, the Governor of Jamaica, with orders 
to send.an armament to Saint Domingo, for the purpose of co- 
operating with such. of the inhabitants as were desirous of. 
placing themselves under its protection. It soon, however, apr 
peared that the representations of the fugitive colonists were the: 
result—not of weil-founded information, but of their own san- 
guine wishes. ‘The French commissioners were at this time 
supported by 14,000 or 15,000 efiective white troops, besides. a 
large body of free negroes, muiattoes,. and slaves, amounting: 
altogether to 25,000 men, who were well armed, trained to 
some degree of discipline, and inured to the climate. On re 
ceiving intelligence of the projected invasion, they had recourse 
to. the desperate expedient of reinforcing themselves general. 
emancipation of the slaves. ‘This measure decided: the fate of 
Saint Domingo. Numbers, in all parts of the colomyy availed 
themselves of the proffered liberty. Upwards of 100,000 
negroes withdrew to the mountains, and, seizing the natural. 
fastnesses in the interior, formed a kind of savage: republic, ree 
sembling, that of the black Charaibes on the island of Saint: 
Vincent; and in the northern districts, a desperate band of 
40,000 revolted negroes still continued in arms. view 

Such was the state of Saint Domingo, when Colonel: White-. 
logke,arrived, in September, 1793, with asmall armament of about: 
870.rank and file. He received the allegiance of the inhabitants: 
of, Saint Jeremie, and the garrison at the: Mole of) Cape Saint 
Nicholas surrendered to him; but this small success was followed. - 
by a series of unpropitious occurrences. . An expedition against 
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the neighbouring fort of Tiburon totally failed, and he was: 
obliged to retreat with some loss. This served only to inure the 
blacks to arms, and to teach them to conquer by perseverance. 
‘The autumnal rains setting in, suspended their operations ; and 
the yellow fever committed dreadtul havock among the troops. 
‘Yo revive their spirits, and as the only means of protecting such 
of the inhabitants as had declared for Great Britain, General 
Williamson despatched a second division, amounting to about 
$00 men, to Saint Domingo. The inhabitants of a few small 
parishes swore allegiance to his Britannic Majesty. Early in the: 
year 1794, the fortresses of Tiburon and L’Acul submitted to'the 
British arms; Fort Bigotton on the ist of May; and on the 
4th of June the town and fortress of Port-au-Prince surrendered. 
With this achievement the success of the British arms termi- » 
nated. A small reinforcement, that arrived about this time, 
came only to witness the terrible destruction made by the yellow. 
fever among the British forces, and at length to yield to the: 
same dreadful scourge themselves. No further enterprize could: 
be undertaken. ‘their partisans withdrew their support froma: 
cause which assumed so inauspicious an aspect; and the planters! 
who had hitherto stood aloof, intending to be determined by’ 
events, now became decidedly hostile; the fortresses of Jean: 
Rabel and Saint Mare were lost by defection ; and the year 1794 
was closed by the surrender of Tort ‘Tiburon (after a desperate 
defence by the garrison) to the French forces under Rigaud, an 
able mulatto chieftain. In the month of May, 1795, Sr Adam: 
Williamson, the Governor of Jamaica, arrived at Port-au- Prinée, 
as Commander in Chief of the British forces, but was soon suc- 
ceeded by Major General Forbes. ‘Towards the close of this 
year, 7,000 troops arrived under General Howe; but the time 
tor the conquest of this colony was past. A dreadful mortality: 
impeded the progress of the British forees, who were thus re+ 
duced to act on the defensive, while the enemy, daily acquiring » 
confidence and experience, increased his fortifications, and -ex~ 
tended his chain of posts: and at the very time (1797) when. 
General Simcoe arrived at Saint Domingo to recover the British 
character, the French government appointed ‘Toussaint L’OQu~: 
ve: ture Generalissimo of the black armies,—-a post. in fact, which» 
he had for a long time filled—and in whom the British genetal 
found an able and indefatigable enemy. The war continued) to 
be protracted till nearly the middle of the year 1798, when. 
General Maitland, who had succeeded te the command, made. 
immediate arrangements for the final evacuation of the islands 
Having agreed: with the enemy fora: month’s ‘truce, and stipus— 
lated for the security of all the friends of the English, he eva-. 
cuated Port-wn-Prince, and retired to Jeremie. ‘He afterwards 
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withdrew, with the remainder of his forces, to the Mole, where 
he concluded his negociations with Toussaint; giving up all the 
possessions of the English, together with their colonial black 
troops, and entering into some commercial stipulations, which 
recognized Saint Domingo as an independent and. neutral 
er. 
‘Toussaint L’Ouverture was born about the year 1745, on the 
plantation of the Count de Noé, in the northern province of 
Saint Domingo, at no great distance from Cape Francois. Only 
three circumstances are known respecting the early. years of, 
his life. ‘These are, his unalterable patience, his mildness to. 
brute animals, and his attachment and inviolable fidelity to one 
female, by whom he had several children, the objects) ‘of 
tender affection and solicitude. ‘The regularity of his conduct. 
attracted the notice, and conciliated the favour, of M. Bayou de. 
Libertas, the bailiff or manager of the plantation ; through whose 
kindness, or (as some affirm) through his own unaided efforts,. 


Jearned to read and write, and made some progress, in arith> 


metic,-—acquiremeuts so uncommon ina slave, that they, made 
him the wonder of his: companions. M. Bayou now took him 
from the field, and appointed him his postillion; —a place com-, 
paratively respectable, in which he could both acquire money 
wad find leisure to cultivate the talents which he possessed. His. 
reading became tolerably extensive, his ideas were proportionably 
enlarged, and he was thus gradually prepared for a more im- 
portant sphere of action. 
When the insurrection broke out among the negroes in 1791, 
Toussaint was earnestly solicited to act in concert with them by. 
several of the leaders who were his friends: but these solicitations 
were disregarded by him, probably from gratitude to his, bene- 
factor. In no long time the flame of revolt extended so widely,, 
that the white planters were compelled to fly before it. Among 
those who lingered to the last in Saint Domingo, was M. Bayou, 
whose flight, with his family, Toussaint secured, though with 
some danger to himself, shipping with him a considerable quan- 
tity of sugar to support him in’ his exile: and when M. Bayou 
was /finally settled at Baltimore, Toussaint availed himself of 
every opportunity to make further remittances. 
There was now nothing to prevent Toussaint from, fightin 
under the standard of his countrymen. He accordingly joine 
Biassou, one of the negro chiefs, and was appointed, his. seconc 
in}command;:and Biassou, being shortly after degraded for 
cruelty, was superseded. by Toussaint, whose superion, talents 
eventually raised him to the post of commander. in .chief of the 
negro 91! lo 9.4) vot bs, 
- The war, carried on by the negroes against. the whites for the 
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recovery of their freedom, had not long been terminated by the 
accomplishment of their entire emancipation, before another 
war broke out, of a different nature, between the partisans of 
royalty and those of the republic. ‘Their numbers were nearly 

ual. At first Toussaint espoused the monarchical cause, of 
which he was one of the most strenuous and valuable defenders; 
but soon discovering that tlie great object of most of the planters 
who fought on the side of royalty, was merely to rivet once 
more the chains of the negroes, Toussaint and his followers 
joined. the republican standard under General Layeaux, who 
i how to appreciate his character, and to whom he continued 
firmly attached. 

Disinterestedness, activity, indefatigable industry, aptitude for 
business, and, above all, unsullied integrity and humanity, were the 
leading features in the character of this truly great man, to whose 
services M. de le Croix pays a reluctant tribute of respect. rom 
the many anecdotes, highly honourable to his integrity and 
humanity, which have been preserved, we select the following: 

“ Four Frenchmen who had deserted him with aggravated treachery, 
were retaken. Every one expected that they would be put to a cruel 
death. Leaving them, however, in suspense as to their fate, ‘Toussaint. 
ordered them to be produced in church on the following Sunday ; 
and, while that part of the service was pronouncing which respects, 
mutual forgivencss, he went with them to the front of the altar; 
where, after endeavouring to impress their minds with the flagitiousness 
of their conduct, he ordered them to be discharged without further 
punishment. 

“ His negociations with General Maitland exemplified the unim- 
peachable probity which marked all his official transactions with other 
countries, and exInbited a fine contrast to the execrable perfidy which 
he was solicited to practise by an unprincipled commissioner of the 
Krench republic. 

“ During the treaty by which the British troops were to evacuate 
Saint Domingo, and the island was to remain neutra! to the end of the 
war, Tuussaint visited General Maitland at his head quarters: and, 
another personal interview being desirable for the purpose of settling 
some points before the embarkation of the truops, General Maitland 
engaged to return the visit at Toussaint’s camp. With perfect confi- 
dence in the integrity of his character, the general did not hesitate to 
go to him with only two or three attendants, though it was at a con- 
siderable distance from his own army, and he had to pass through a 
country full of negroes, who had lately been his mortal ene- 
mies. Monsieur Roume, the French commissioner, thought this 
visit afforded a most favourable opportunity for serving the cause 
of his government: and having, it would seem, no scruples 
of honour or conscience about the lawfulness of any means likely to 
accomplish a desired purpose, he wrote to Toussaint, urging him, as’ 
#true republican, to detain the British general as a prisoner. While 
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General Maitland was on the road towards the camp, he received a: 
letter from a private friend, informing him of Roume’s plot, and 
warning him not to trust himself in the power of the negro chiefs: 
but consulting the good of the service in which he was engaged, amd. 
still relying upon Toussaint’s honour, he bravely determined to pro- 
ceed. When he arrived at the head-quarters, ‘Toussaint was not! to 
be seen, and the general was desired to wait, and was kept in waiting , 
a considerable time. He could not but feel much dissatisfaction ag. 
a reception apparently so uncivil ; and, perhaps, began to regret his 
neglect of the caution which had been given him on the road. But 
at length Toussaint entered the room, with two letters open in’ his 
hand. ‘ There, General,’ said he, ‘before we talk together, read’ 
these : one is a letter just received from Roume, and the other is my 
answer. I would not come to you, till | had written my answer to 
him, that you may see how safe you are with me, and how incapable: 
I-am of baseness. General Maitland, on reading the lettersy found. 
one. au artful attempt to persuade Toussaint to seize his guest, as. am, 
act of duty to the republic; and the other, a noble and indignant ree 
fusal. ‘ What!’ said Toussaint to the perfidious Frenchman, ‘ Have 
F not passed my word to the British general? How then can you: 
suppose that I will cover myself with dishonour by breaking it? His 
reliance on my good faith leads him to put himself in my power, 
arid’ I should be for ever infamous, if I were to act as you advise. I 
am faithfully devoted to the republic, but will not serve it at the’ 
expense of my conscience and my honour.’” (History of Saint 
Doihingo, p. 198 —200.) 


Such was the man in whose hands the supreme authority was 
placed over the French part of Saint Domingo, aiter the de- 
parture of the British forces. Lor seme time, indeed, his rival, 
the mulatto chieftain, Rigaud, maintained a sanguinary contest 
with him for supremacy: but he was at length entirely defeated, 
and expelled from the island. ‘Though the commissioners, whe 
had been sent out by the French Directory, still continued there, . 
and were treated with every external mark of respect ;, they 
were, in fact, mere cyphers, destitute of influence, and dependant. 
on ‘loussaint for support, instead of exercising any controul over 
his actions. 

Having no longer any enemy to contend with, ‘Toussaint now: 
directed his attention to heal the wounds which had been inflicted’ 
on his country by a long and obstinate war. Cultivation and 
commerce were the first objects of his care. Many of the 
planters were restored to their former estates, but no property 
in human beings was allowed. The blacks, however, were not 
permitted to waste their lives in idleness. ‘The planters were 
obliged to employ their labourers as hired servants, and a third 
part of, the crops was assigned for their remuneration, While 
ample encouragement was afforded to industry, penalties were, 
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She same. time denounced, for. the punishment of idleness. 
e beneficial effects of such. an administration were soon visi+' 
ble... The.wasted colony began‘to revive; the: plantations were™ 
again brought into a fertile state; the’ sugar-works and. distil- 
leries were rebuilt; the ports were opened.to foreign vessels; 
and, notwithstanding the ravages of a ten years’ war, the exports 
of Saint Domingo were raised from the lowest ebb to one-third. of 
their former amount and value in the most prosperous periods, 
Population also increased with astonishing rapidity; and while 
the planters of the neighbouring West Indian islands were con- 
tinnally urging the necessity of annual importations from Africa, 
to supply he constant diminution among the.negroes; in, Saint 
Domingo their numbers were considerably augmented, notwithe 
standing the waste of blood during the troubles and.sanguinary, 
conflicts of the ten preceding years. ‘The churches were, fe- 
opened, public was restored; the elegant.,arts, and. 
amusements of civilized life began to resume their sway; and the 
«combined. result of all these causes was a yisible and striking 
improvement in every class of society... In the. intercourse,.of 
the social hour, all were on a perfect equality; thus presenting |a 
striking contrast to the very strict subordination which prevailed 
in the army, | on to. 
‘The military establishment, when the, British forces evacuated 
the island in 1798, did not exceed 40,000; but.in two years it-was! 
more than double that number. ‘The soldiers regarded ‘Tous+ 
‘saint as an extraordinary being: his generals trembled before. 
him; (Dessalines durst not look bim.in the face ;) and. every-ené: 
trembled before his generals. No European army, indeed, :was) 
ever subject to a more rigorous discipline, than that which was ob- 
served by the troops of 7 oussaint. Every, officer commanded, pis+! 


tol in, hand; and had the power of life and death over the subs! 


Sixty thousand men were frequently reviewed and exercised to 
gether on the plain of the Cape: On these occasions 2,000 officets' 
were seen in the field, carrying arms, from the. general to the ‘dnsigns’ 
yet with the utmost attention to rank; without. the smallest symptom, 
of the insubordination indulged in the leisure of the hotel... Each) ges, 
neral officer had a demi-brigade, which went through the mannal ex+ 
ercise with a degree of expertness seldom witnessed ; and performed, 
equally well several manceuvres applicable to their method of ighues- 
At a whistle a whole brigade would ran threé or four hundred yardsy 
then’ separating, throw themselves flat on the ground, ‘changing’ to 
their backs’ or sides, keeping up a strong’ fire the whole of the time,” 
till they were recalled: then they would form again, in an instant, ito” 
their, wonted. regularity. This single’ mancéuvre used to be ‘ex 
with: such, facility and: precision, as totally to prevent cavalry from!’ 
charging them, in bushy and billy countries. Such complete sabordi+” 
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nation, such promptitude and dexterity, prevailed the whole time, ag 
would have astonished any: European soldier who had the least know+ 
ledge of their previous situation.” (Historyof Saint Domingo, p. 208.) 
. In'these reviews; says M. de la Croix, ‘Toussaint appeared like 
an inspired person, and became the fetiche or idol of the blacks 
who listened to-him. In order to make himself better under- 
stood, he frequently addressed them in parables, and often made 
use of the following.—In a glass vessel fall of grains of black 
maize, he would mix:a few grains of ‘white maize, and say to 
those who surrounded him:—‘“ You are the black maize ;' the 
whites who are desirous of enslaving you, are the white maize?” 
He would then shake the vessel, and presenting it to their''fas- 
cinated eyes, exclaim:—See the while here and there ! in‘other 
words; see how few the white are in comparison of ‘yourselvés. 
- We should extend this article to a volume, were we to repeat 
all 'the honourable facts events respecting ‘Toussaint which 
are! recorded ‘in one or other of the works at the head of this ar- 
ticle. ‘Quitting these interesting details relative to that illustrious’ 
character; we proceed to observe that the gleam of prosperity, 
which’ resulted from his' wise administration, was of short ‘con- 
The independence of Saint Domingo was proclaimed’ on the 
1801 5-and while the inhabitants were indulging the 
hope! of: future happiness, a storm was gathering, which burst 
upon! them with ‘accumulated fury. Scarcely was the peace of 
Amiens concluded, when a formidable armament of twenty-six 
ships of ‘war was equipped’ by order’ of the first’ consul, with the 
determination of reducing the revolted colony of Saint Domingo, 
On board this fleet, were embarked 25,000 chosen troops, amply 
furnished ‘with all the apparatus military slaughter. ‘The 
better to ensure! success to the expedition ithe chief command 
of which was confided to General Le Clerc, the brother-in-law 
of ;Buonaparte), recourse was first had to ious ‘means. 
Attempts were made to sow disunion among the free péople’ of 
Saint: Domingo. » Proclamations and letters, expressed in all the 
delusive jargon of the republic, were ‘widely circtilated. “The 
chief§ of both colours, then in’ France, and’ the two sons of 
Toussaint ‘himself, who had sent them thither for instruction, 
wére pressed into the service of this expedition, =, 
“The French forces arrived in January, 1802; yet,so little did. 
Toussaint expect to have any enemy to combat,. thet: he had 
no orders for resistance in case of attack.. When’ the. 
rench squadron was.descried, he was making ‘@ tour round thé’ 
eastern, part of the island: and, if some of the generals resisted; 
it-was only in consequence of the menaces and ‘hostile mannér in’ 
which«they:'were summoned to surrender.’ vatious” state 
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papers. and documents inserted in dela Croix’s seeond 
and also in the-collection of Haytian papers, sufiiciently 
prove these statements, and place the duplicity and deliberate 
villainy of the first consul in a striking point of view, if indeed 
any thing were yet wanting to illustrate Ais character. | 
_After.the French troops had disembarked, and previously to 
commencing operations in the interior of the country, and) per- 
haps in the -hope that the sight of so formidable a force would 
inspire the Haytians withterror, Le.Clerc thought proper to try, 
what effect. these circumstances, the sight of his two sons, and 
ious.Jetter from Buonaparte, would produce upon ‘Toussaint. 
Shanansibes ‘tutor, who had accompanied them from France, 
and was one of the chief confidential agents in this expedition, 
was accordingly deputed on this errand, with instructions to press 
Toussaint’s instant return to the Cape, and to bring back the 
children in case he should not succeed. When he reached En- 
nery, ‘Toussaint’s country residence, that chief was absent ina 
distant part of the island, whence he did not return till the se- 
cond day. The wily Frenchman availed himself of this delay 
to work upon the feelings of their mother; whose tears, and the 
solicitations of the children, for a while shook the resolutions.of 
Toussaint. . Being at length confirmed in his suspicions of the 
snare that had been laid for him, by the conduct and language 
ef Coisnon, ‘Toussaint suddenly composed his agitated .coun- 
tenance; and, gently disengaging himself from the embraces .of 
his wife and children, he took their preceptor into another a 
ment, and gave him this dignified decision —‘ ‘lake back«my 
children,;:since it must.be.so, 1 will be faithful to my brethren.and 
my God.’—Unwilling to prolong the painful scene, Toussaint 
mounted his horse, and rode to the camp. A correspondenee 
was subsequently opened with him ‘by Le Clerc, it failed: te 
produce Toussaint’s submission. 
Le Clerc now proceeded to hostilities, the minute ciren 
stances of which we have not room to detail. It must therefore 
suffice to state, that the numbers and discipline of the French 
troops, added to the military skill of their commanding officers, 
overpowered all open resistance in field; so, that. the blacks, 
aiter several obstinate conflicts, and alter the burning of severabof 
their principal towns, were finally compelled to retire :into.the 
inaccessible fastnesses of the interior; whence they carried-on, wm- 
der their brave chieftain Toussaint, a desultory but destructive 
warfare against detached parties of their enemies. ‘This mode of 
fighting was dictated by the nature of their,country. They would 
frequently jplace whole lines in ambush, sometimes reaching from 
one part to another, and sometimes extending to a considerable 
distance from each wing of a camp. By their admirable :dis- 
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eipline and astonishing celerity, their enemies were often discon. 
_certed, and thrown mto disorder: and sometimes, when ‘the 
French thought themselves sure of a victory, detachments in am- 
bush suddenly made their appearance, and mortified them with 
a defeat. 

At length, however, the negroes and cultivators were either 
‘subdued by the terror of the French army, or cajoled by the de- 
ceitful promises of the French General, who had published 
in his own name, and in that of the first: consul, repeated solemn 
declarations, that the freedom of ad/ the inhabitants. of Saint 
Domingo, of all colours, should be preserved inviolate. But 
-elated by his successes, he now threw aside the mask, and issued 
an order, expressly restoring to the proprietors or their attorneys 
all their ancient authority over the negroes upon their estates. 
This order opened the eyes of the negro population. ‘Toussaint, 
descending from his fastnesses with several hundred men, ef- 
fected a junction with Christophe, who was at the head of 
-three hundred; and marched rapidly to the north of the is 
land.. Wherever he came, he summoned the cultivators to 
arms, multitudes of whom flocked to his standard. « His force 
‘speedily became formidable: they drove in the enemy’s posts in 
all directions, and surrounded the town of Cape Francois, within 
whose walls they had taken refuge.' ‘Yo save that place from 
being stormed by the: infuriated black troops, Le Clerc: was 
obliged to abandon. all: his conquests in other parts of the island, 
-and, hasten by forced marches toiits relief. Sensible of his \pre- 
«ipitancy in throwing off the mask, he again had recourse to his 
former acts; and having issued a proclamation couched the 
most specious terms, the black chieftains, who were weary of the 
war, and whose troops began to quit the ranks, agreed to lay 
down their arms, on condition \of a general amnesty, and the 
preservation of their own rank, and that.of theirvofficers.; 
Scarcely had the French thus succeeded in extending:theiride- 
aninion over the whole island, when they began to putiniexecution 
itheir frightiul system of »slavery and destruction; ,and a pre- 
liminary step towards this object, Le Clerc caused Toussaint to 
be privately seized, in the dead of the night, together with his 
family, and embarked for France,:on board. fast sailing frigate, 
‘about the middle of May, 1802. 


—'tOn the voyage from Saint Domingo to France, Toussaint was re- 
fused! all intercourse with ‘his family; he was confined constantly “to 
of cabin, and the door'was guartled by ‘soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
‘Ow 'the arrival of the ship at Brest, no time was lost in hurrying him 
‘on’ shore. ‘On the deck only was he permitted to have an interview 
‘with his wife and children, whom he was to meet no more.in ‘this life. 
‘The agonizing separation of this faithful pair and:their: beloved:of} 
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spring, excited in all who witnessed it compassion for their fate. He 
was conveyed in a close carriage, and under a strong escort of cavalry, 
to the castle of Joux in Normandy, where he was committed to the 
strictest confinement, with a single negro attendant, who during his 
continuance there, which was but for a short time, was as closely con- 
fined as his master. 

‘«‘ Toussaint’s wife and family were detained at Brest for two months, 
and then were removed to Bayonne. From this time they disappeared 
from the land of the living, but by what means is unknown. 

“ From the castle of Joux, Toussaint, at the approach of winter, 
was removed to Besancon, and there immured in a cold, damp, and 
gloomy dungeon, like one of the worst of criminals. This dungeon 
may be regarded as his sepulchre. Let the reader imagine the horrors 
of such a prison, to one who had been born, and lived near threescore 
years, in a West Indian climate ; where warmth and air are never 
wanting, even in jails; and where the beams of the sun are only too 
bright and continual. It has been confidently asserted by respectable 
authority, that the floor of the dungeon was covered with water. In 
this deplorable condition, without any comfort, or alleviation of his 
sufferings, he lingered through the winter, and died in the spring of 
the following year. His death was announced in the French papers of 
the 27th of April, 1803.” (History of Saint Domingo, p. 270, 271.) 


To justify this base act of treachery, Le Clere accused Tous- 
saint of having intended to excite an insurrection among the 
working negroes, and to raise them in a mass. ‘The only proof 
idbapad by the French General was two intercepted letters, said to 
have been written by him to his aid-de-camp Fontaine. M. de 
la Croix (who was an officer in the army of Le Clerc) has printed 
one of these letters as genuine : the manifesto addresscd to the sove- 
reigns of Europe by Christophe, on his accession to the throne 
of Hayti, affirms it to be a forgery ; and such is the opinion of 
M. de Gastine, who observes further that the pretended letters 
not only do not prove that Toussaint was a to take up 
arms again, but that every thing concurs to prove that they were 
— otherwise the French would have tried him before a 
cial commission, instead of transporting him 2000 miles from 
country, in defiance of the law of nations and of humanity. 

The base treachery of Le Clere aroused the black chieftains, 
and opened the eyes of their countrymen to the designs of the 
French. Dessalines, Christophe, and Clerveaux, again raised 
their standards, and were soon found at the head of considerable 
bodies of troops, ready to renew the struggle for liberty, and de-. 
termined to succeed or perish in the attempt. 

During the latter half of the year 1802, actions were fought 
with various success. And though the French were continually 
receiving fresh supplies of men, yet these did not suffice to supply 
éhe place of those who perished by the sword and by sickness. 
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‘Their hospitals were crowded witty sick, and disease daily made: 
new ravages. At length Rochambeau, who ha succeeded to the 
chief command on the ‘death: of Le Clerc, was compelled by 
Dessalines to evacuate Cape Francois, where the remains of the 
French army were surrounded ; and as the war had then recom- 
menced between Great Britain and France, the French gladly 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war to a British squadron, 
and were conveyed to this country, 7 
We shall not harrow up the feelings of our readers by a recitat 
§ the. refined cruelty and savage barbarity practised by the 
French during the residence of twenty-one months om the island 
of, Saint Domingo. According to the exact’ returns ‘subse- 
quently made to the Haytian Government, more than’ 16,000 
megroes and people of colour perished under the various tortures 
oiiflicted by them. ‘The barbarities committed by these modern 
“eonquerors upon the children of Hayti far exceeded, the crimes 
“of the Pizarros, the Cortez, and the Bovadillas, those: early 
“scourges of. the new world, ty 
.. Lhe French being thus expelled from the country, it became 
to establish permanent form of ‘government. 
cecordingly, on the Ist of January, 1804, at a general mecting 
ofthe National Assembly, the independence of the island was so- 
jlemaly, proclaimed; the aboriginal name of Hayti was resumed, 
jand, the. Haytians. pronounced the oath to’ die free ‘and inde- 
never, again to subiwit to any foreign domination 
awhatever.,, Dessalines was elected Governor General for Hife, 
iyihich, title, afew months afterwards, he exchanged ‘for that ‘of 
AGnperer,; being crowned by the style of Jacques I. ‘But’ his 
keign) was of short.duration: the cruelties he perpetrated caused 
Genspiracy to. be formed against him; and, two years.after his 
-egronation; he was surrounded: by the conspirators at’ his head 
Grontersnandsrstqoeying to escape, received a wound, which 
terminated. at once his:tyranny and ‘his lifes 
he,death of Dessalines not only put anend to the empire of 
Haytis but, likewise produced a division of it, and a civil war. 
In the;norths Christophe assumed the reins of government; With 
the, modest; designation: of ‘Chief of the Goverment of Hayti 
While, Pétion; a. mulatto, asserted his! chiiny to’ sovereign power. 
Ber,several. years these rival chieftains carried a ‘sanguinary 
contests with various success on both sides,“until thé year’ 
when hostilities were suspended ; and, thoteh formal tredt' 
was concluded, the country.ias ever ‘since! enjoyed’ 4heé blessitigs 
of peace. Christophe who.in, March, 1811) wis ctowned Kin 
off ddaytis by, the title of Henry. I, ‘reign ‘in’ the 
Horthern; and) Pétion; as president» of ithe “Republic 
Haysi, governed the southery part until 1818, when Ne died whe 
VOL, XV, NO. XXIX. F 
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was succeeded by General Boyer, whom he was allowed to nomi- 


nate his successor. Since the subversion of the tyranny of Buo- 


naparte, the ex-colonists have made several ineffectual attempts to 
persuade the heads of the two governments to place Hayti once 
more under the power of France: but all these overtures have 
been disdainfully rejected, and any attempt to reconquer the 
island would inevitably be frustrated by its gallant defenders.* 

Although the two governments which rule the northern and 
southern districts have not established any relations of mutual 
amity, they have remained in a state of perfect tranquillity ; and, 
since the year 1811, Hayti has presented the pleasing picture of 
domestic improvement and prosperity. 

‘The monarchy has for its present sovereign Henry Christo- 
phe, who (as we have just intimated) has assumed the title of 
Henry He is said to have been born in the island of Grenada, 
and to have been a slave in the island of Saint Domingo at the 
revolution in 1791: he was an early friend and faithful adherent 
of the brave ‘Toussaint Louverture, whom he resembles in some 
parts of his character. During the struggle for independence, 
he displayed great bravery and military skill, and his disposition 
was then (and is now) generally considered to be both humane 
and benevolent. The republican inhabitants, however, of Hayti, 
represent him as a severe and sanguinary tyrant, end in their 
journals, and other writings, usually call him another Phalaris. 
But those who have resided under his government unanimously 
give him the character of being a good husband and a good 
jather, affable in private life, and observant of the duties of 
morality and of the offices of religion;—qualities which are 
utterly irreconcileable with the cruelties charged upon him by 
his enemtes. By the constitutional law of the council of state, 
which established royalty in the north of Hayti, the regal title, 
with allits prerogatives and privileges, is declared to be here- 
ditary in the male and legitimate descendants of the family of 
Christophe, in a direct line, and in the order of primogeniture, 
to the exclusion of females; and, in default of male issue, the suc- 
cession is to pass into the family nearest of kin to the sovereign, 
or the most ancient in dignity. The sovereign, however, may, in 
default of an heir apparent, adopt the children of such prince 
of the kingdom as he shall judge proper: and in the event of his 
demise, until his successor shall be acknowledged, the affairs of 
the kingdom are to be governed by the ministers and king’s 
council, Should the new sovereign be a minor (and he is to be 
so considered until he shall have completed his fifteenth year), 
affairs are to be administered by protectors, or by a regent. 


* The corre pondence between the Freneh emissaries and the late president Pé- 
tion, is printed at length in M, de Gastine’s work, p. 182—222. 
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The members of the royal family bear the title of princes and’ 
princesses; and on coming of age, the princes are to take their 
seats as members of the council of state. 

The principles of the feudal government are said to be un- 
known in the island; but it appears from the statements which 
we have recently seen, that Christophe is about to establish mili- 
tary fiefs. ‘Titles of hereditary nobility, and the royal and 
military order of Saint Henry, are the recompences destined 
for those who devote their lives to the public service, or who 
shed their blood for their king and country. A great council 
of state, composed of the princes of the blood, and others nomi- 
nated by the sovereign, and a privy council, consisting of the 
great dignitaries of the kingdom, consult on such matters as 
are submitted to their deliberation by the king. The grand 
council of state forms a high court of justice for the trial of royal 
or noble delinquents, and of public functionaries charged with 
malversation in office. The business of the state is conducted 
by four ministers, viz. of war and of the marine, of the finances, 
of foreign affairs, and of justice, and by a secretary of state. 
These are all appointed by the sovereign, to whom thev are 
directly accountable, and from whom they immediately receive. 
their orders. ‘They are ex officio members of the council, in 
which they have a deliberative voice. 

The Government does all in its power to encourage agricul~ 
ture, as the grand source of prosperity; and the reciprocal 
duties of proprietors and cultivators, and, in short, the whole 
rural economy of Hayti, is regulated by an agricultural code, 
the principles of which are laid in justice, equity, and humanity. 
The proprictors and farmers of land are bound to treat their 
respective labourers with paternal solicitude ; and from these, in 
return, is exacted a reciprocal attention to the welfare and in- 
terest of their employers. In licu of wages, the labourers on 
plantations are allowed one-fourth part of the gross produce, free 
from all duties and expenses, to the time of removal. Provision 
is likewise made for the speedy redress of grievances, and for 
the humane treatment of the sick; while the lazy and the vaga- 
bond are severely punished ; mendicity and licenticusness are se- 
verely reprobated ; all beggars on the highway, prostitutes, and 
stragglers, are liable tobe arrested; and such as have no legal 
settlement, are to be placed at the discretion of the proper autho- 
rities, to labour for their livelihood. That no one, however, 
may be compelled to work beyond his strength, certain hours of 
labour are appointed by law; and pregnant women, or those 
who have infants to nurse, are exempt from field labour. Every 
night, prayers are read to the labourers ; and the landlords, far- 
mers, or managers of the plantation to which they are attached, 
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are required to invite the people to attend public worship, in 
their respective parishes, on Sundays and on fast days. In such 
honour, indeed, is agriculture held, that it is celebrated on the 
return of each spring, by a public festival. ‘The plough has 
been introduced into the fields, which were formerly watered by 
the sweat of the slaves. Corn grows by the side of the sugar- 
cane and the coffee-plant; their breed of horses has been im- 
proved, and the pastures are covered with flocks. Hospitals 
are provided for the reception and comfort of the sick and indi- 
gent poor. 

The present chief magistrate of the republican part of Hayti 
is General Boyer, aman of colour, who is said to be both be- 
loved and respected for the rare union of moderation and energy 
with which he administers the government of his country. Yn 
this portion of the island, slavery is for ever abolished. Its go- 
vernment is not hereditary, but elective. The chief magistrate 
bears the title of president, and is likewise generalissimo of the 
military and naval forces of the republic. There is also a Cham- 
ber of Deputies and a Senate, in whom is vested the power of 
making laws; and the Senate has the power of accusing and 
judging the president for misconduct in the discharge of his office. 
In the republic, property is divided between a greater number 
of proprietors than in the kingdom, where the finest sugar 
plantations are in the possession of the agents of the treasury, 
the great lords, and chief military officers; and, under their di- 
rection, the produce of these plantations is very nearly equal to 
that of Saint Domingo in its most prosperous state helene the 
revolution. 

The sacred obligations of marriage are but little regarded in 
the republic: the two sexes live in a state of concubinage; and, 
according to M. dela Croix, many irregular unions have taken 
place. ‘lhetwo sexes are united by a mere verbal engagement ;. 
and in case of separation (which sep rarely occurs), the 
male children belong to their fathers, and the female to their 
mothers. In the kingdom, on the contrary, marriage is both a 
sacred and a civil coutract. ‘* Marriage,” says one of Chris- 
tophe’s laws, * being the source of moral conduct, it shall be 
especia!ly encouraged and protected; and the laborious peasan- 
try, who shall bring up the gieatest number of legitimate 
children in a reputable manner, shall be distinguished and en- 
couraged by Government itself” Divorce is not permitted; and 
no Haytian, who is unmarried, can fill any place of distinction 
under Christophe. In doth staies, justice is administered with 
impaitiality: the laws are written in clear and simple codes; 
and the establishment of posts has rendered the communica- 
tions between the different parts of them both prompt and 
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easy. ‘The present population of the two Haytian governments 
is computed to be about 501,000, viz :— 
Blacks £80,000 
Persons of colour 20,000 


501,000 


Of this number, 261,000 are in the republican part, and 240,000 
in the kingdom of Christophe. ‘The introduction of vacc-nation 
has greatly facilitated the increase of population. 

The revenues of the two governments of Hayti are supposed 
to be about 48,000,000 francs; and the expenses of their 
administration, in 1817, scarcely exceeded 18,000,000 francs, 
thus leaving a surplus of 15,000,000 at the disposal of each 
government. 

‘The armies of the two rulers of Hayti are, each, composed of 
about twenty-four thousand regular troops; but not more than 
five or six thousand are on duty, at one time, in either govern- 
ment. They are relieved alternately every three months; and 
while on actual service, they receive pay. During the remain- 
ing nine months of the year, they are quartered upon the great 
a streams grounds of the two governments, or upon those be- 

onging to different habitations, where they oversee the labours 
of the cultivators. ‘The following is an estimate of the forces 
of the king of Hayti, according to M. de la Croix :— 
Royal guards (horse, foot, and artillery) 4,600 
‘Troops of the line. 
Two regiments of artillery (a third is to 


A corps of gens d’armes, called the 

Royal Dahomeys 3,920 


Total 25,800 


The regular army of the republic is composed as follows :— 


President’s guards (horse and foot)...... 3,600 
‘Troops of the line. 

Artillery. .. 2,000 

Infantry ...... OF 19,200 


‘Two regiments of dragoons ..........+. 600 
A corps of gens darmes 400 


Total 25,800 
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et The regiments of Hayti do not present that imposing aspect 
which superior discipline and accoutrements give to European 
troops; but they have an equally powerful internal organization ; 
for every black who is enrolled in a regiment is fixed to his 
colours, like a cultivator to the soil. And in case of attack, the 
whole male population takes up arms, and the military force 
of each. government, in such emergencies, amounts nearly to 
one hundred thousand men. A people, who twenty-five years 
since made cannons of bamboo, have now manuiactories of 
n-powder, salt-petre, shot, cannons, bombs, and every other 
ind of arms ; and their flags now wave over the ocean on which 
they formerly ventured only in canoes. ) 

The better to support his power, and also as a reward for 

services, Christophe has established degrees of nobility, in the 
eonferring of which he manifests great reserve. ‘Two princes, 
not of the royal blood, eight dukes, eighteen counts, thirty-two 
barons, and eight chevaliers, fill the highest offices of the state, 
and compose a permanent nobility. Six grand marshals of 
Hayti, eight licutenant-gencrals, fifteen major-generals (maré- 
¢haux-de-camp), six major generals, and one hundred superior 
officers, lieutenants of the king, or commanders of districts, con- 
stitute the general staff of the royal army. ‘That of the republic 
is less numerous, being composed of only six generals of division 
and nine generals of brigade. 
. The roval and military order of Saint Henry, which is en- 
dowed with an annual income of 300,000 francs, was instituted 
in April, 1811: it confers personal nobility on those who are de- 
corated with it. On the Ist of January, 1818, not more than 
six grand crosses, sixteen commanders, and one hundred and 
sixty-five knights, had been nominated members of this order. 

Notwithstanding the rivalry subsisting between the black 
royalists and republicans of Hayti, both parties have agreed to 
unite their forces, in case their territory should be attacked by 
any foreign troops; and the arrangements which are reported to 
have been made in the contemplation of such an event, are such 
as to ensure the maintenance of their liberty and independence. 

The Roman Cathoiic religion is recognized as the religion of 
the two states. In the kingdom, it is governed by an arch- 
bishop, who has a chapter, a seiainary, and a college, attached 
to his metropolitan see, all well endowed, and by bishops, each 
of whom has an endowed chapter and a seminary. Christophe 
has nominated to the archbishopric of Hayti, s Spanish priest, 
to whom the court of Rome, with its accustomed narrow policy, 
has refused canonical institution. ‘The government of the 


church of the republic is confided, as formerly, to an apos- 
tolical prefect. 
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In both states, the blacks have retained their ancient habits 
and manner of living. Since the Haytians have been trained to 
arms, they have acquired a degree of confidence, which forms 
a striking feature in their character; and they reluctantly pay 
the slightest tribute of respect to the whites. In general, they 
are more attached to agricultare than to commerce; and retail 
trade is willingly relinquished to the women. In the republic, 
many women of colour have the sole management of great com- 
mercial transactions, which they conduct with intelligence and 
probity, and many of them have already acquired large fortunes. 

The internal police of the two governments is stated to be such, 
that the whites may travel into the interior of the republic with 
perfect safety. No Frenchman is aliowed to enter the kingdom ; 
and the interior governments, where there are depots of arms, 
are carefully shut against all Europeans. So strict are Christophe’s 
regulations, that no cultivators can quit their residences without 
a written permission from the officer of their district; and they. 
are obliged to be decently clothed, whenever they go to Sans 
Souci (the royal residence), or to the markets in the different 
towns. So severe, indeed, are the measures adopted by the police, 
to ensure the safety of property, that, it is said, a person may re- 
tire to sleep with his doors untastened, and drop his purse with- 
out danger of losing it. 

Generally speaking, the appearance of the blacks indicates 
moral improvement. ‘There is less nudity: neither cultivators 
nor soldiers dare show themselves in the towns without being, 
decently clad. In the kingdom, those who are attached to 
the court, and all the oiticers of state, as well as the military . 
officers, are under the strictest discipline; and the slightest neg-: 
ligence would incur very severe reprimands. In the republic, 
however, iess regard is paid to dress in the lower classes, and to 
uniformity in the civil and military costumes. 

_ Both governments have displayed a laudable solicitude for the 
instruction of the rising generation. Christophe has examined 
the rival claims of the two systems of mutual instruction prac- 
tised in England, and has given the preference to the system of 
the British and Foreign School Society. ‘The principal schools 
in his dominions are established at Cape Henry, Sans Souci, 
Port de Paix, Gonaives, and St. Mare; they are under the care: 
of English teachers, among whom Messrs. Daniel and Gulliver 
have particularly distinguished themselves. ‘She former unites, 
with the superintendence of a school, the daily instruction of the. 
princes; he has already furnished many pupils to the colleges 
which Christophe has erected and endowed, and -in which. pro- 
fessors of every branch of literature and science are to be estab- 


lished and liberelly rewarded.. In these primary schools,. the. 
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instructions are principally given in English (the pupils having 
hitherto neither read nor spoken a written language), as the creole 
dialect differs very greatly from the French. So rapid has their 
progress been, that in the school established at Cape Henry, 
three months have proved sufficient to teach the pupils to read 
the Bible in English; which language it is the king’s declared 
intention to bring into general use, with the ultimate design of 
superseding the i rench as the vernacular language of the people 
at large. ‘That the important work of education may be properly 
conducted, a royal chamber of public instruction wn been a 
pointed, whose province it is to superintend all schools, 
academies, colleges, and other establishments of public educa- 
tion, to select books and cause them to be printed, to main- 
tain order, to regulate the methods of instruction, to in- 
ferce the observance of rules, and to reform abuses. The 
expense of salaries to the masters and professors, appointed by 
this board, as well as of books, is wholly defrayed by the sovereign, 
to whom half-yearly reports are to be presented: and, once a 
7 vear, prizes are given to the most. distinguished scholars. Be- 
of) sides these national schools, in which instruction is gratuitous, 
Be | there are numerous small elementary schools at Cape Henry ; 
where such of the children of the poorer classes, as cannot be ace 
commodated in the national schools, are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, at a moderate rate. All the inbabitants, indeed, 
are obliged, under a penalty, to send their children to school, as 
soon as they attain a sufficient age. 

In the republican part of the island, a school was established 
at Port-au-Prince on the British and Foreign Society’s plan, by 
an English teacher, to whose conduct and ability the president, 
General Boyer, has borne the most honourable testimony. This 
school is at present under the superintendence of a native teacher. 
A lyceum has likewise been instituted for teaching the higher 
branches of literature and science., 

When we consider how short a period has elapsed since the 
Haytians established their independence, and that the attention 
of their governors must principally be directed to supplying the 
necessities of the state, we cannot behold, without admiration, 
the rapid advances which they have made, not merely in the 
useful arts, but in literature. The love of liberty and inde- 
pendence pervades all their literary compositions, especially the 
addresses of their chieftains, Dessalines and Christophe. The 
proclamations of the latter, and particularly his manifesto, put 
forth in September, 1814, on occasion of French emissaries 
being sent to negociate with the Haytians, display an animation 
and _ intelligence, which would not be discreditable to the most 
experienced diplomatists of Europe. 
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The Haytians express themselves with much force and mean- 
ing on moral and political questions: though they have not yet 
any complete treatise on ethics or politics, they know as much of 
those subjects as is necessary to their happiness. ‘Their most 
distinguished political writer is the Baron de Vastey, one of the 
King’s Secretaries, and preceptor to the Prince Royal of Hayti. 
His work entitled Reflexions Politiques sur quelques Ouvrages et 
Journaux Francais concernant Haiti, pratt with deep and ori- 
ginal views; and, in the most eloquent and glowing language, he 
contrasts the former degradation and stupidity of his countrymen 
with their present rapid progress in knowledge, and in the useful 
arts and sciences. We regret that we have not room for many ex= 
tracts from this work, but we cannot withhold the following trom 
our readers. We shall only premise that, in the work whence it 
is taken, he is deploring the horrible calamities of which his 
country was the scene, aud brings before our eyes the shocking 
and bloody picture of an entire people exterminated, of whom 
ruins and tombs are the only vestiges. He then represents his 
fellow-citizens as menaced with the same fate, but saved from it 
by the power of their arms, and invokes these arms as a new 
deity, in the following beautiful and touching apostrophe. 


“« ¢ Q terre de mon pays! en est-il un sur le globe ou les malheureux 
habitans aient éprouvé plus d’infortunes? Partout ou je porte mes pas, 
ou je fixe mes regards, je vois des débris, des vases, des ustensiles, des 
figures qui portent dans leurs formes |’empreinte et les traces de l’en- 
fance de l'art; plus loin, dans les lieux écartés et solitaires, dans les 
cavernes des montagnes inaccessibles, je d:couvre en frémissant des 
squelettes encore tout entiers, des ossemens humains, ¢pars et blanchis 
par le tems; en arrétant mes pensées sur ces tristes restes, sur ces 
débris qui attestent l’existence d’un peuple qui n’est plus, mon coeur 
s’émeut, je répands des Jarmes de compassion et d’attendrissement sur 
Je malheureux sort des premiers habitans de cette ile! Mille souvenirs 
déchirans viennent affliger mon coeur, une foule de réflexions absorbent 
mes pensées, ct se succédent rapidement. II existait donc ici avant 
nous des hommes! Ls ne sont plus! Voila leurs déplorables restes! 
{ls ont été détruits! Qu’avaient-iis fait pour éprouver un aussi funeste 
sort?.. Ces malheureux n’avaient point d’armes, ils ne pouvaient se dé- 
fendre; a cette pensce, je saisis les miennes. .O armes précieuses! sans 
vous, que seraicnt devenus mon pays, mes Compatriotes, mes parens, 
mes amis ?..Fils de la montagne, habitans des foréts, chérissez vos 
armes, ces clefs précieuses, conservatrices de vos droits; ne les aban- 
donnez jamais, transinettez-les 4 vos enfans avec l’amour de la liverté 
et de l'indépendance. comme le plus bel héritage que vous puissiez leur 
léguer (Revue Encyclopcdique, tom. i. p. 533.) 


* Pag. 3 ct 4 du Systéme de Colonisation, par de Vastey. 
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_ In the following passage M. de Vastey refutes, with sarcastic 
and impetuous eloquence, the assertions of those who maintained 
that it was impossible to civilize Africa. 

“ « Homme injuste ou démon, qui que tu sois, Gaulois, Germain ou 
Saxon, prends l’histoire, lis ton origine, vois les meeurs de tes ancétres, 
regarde ce que tu étais et ce que tu es aujourd hui; dis-moi, les peuples 
sauvages de |’ Afrique sont-ils comparables 4 ces Gaulois que Taciie et 
César nous ont peints couverts de peaux de bétes, avec de longues 
barbes, les cheveux épars, vivant du produit de leur chasse, armés de 
massues et de fléches ; des druides idolatres, des sacrifices humains, des 
enfans brilés dans des paniers d’osier offerts en holocauste a leur dieu 
Theutatés ; déifiant le gui de chéne, les malheureux étrangers jetés sur 
leurs cétes par les naufrages et leurs prisonniers de guerre égorgés sans 
piti¢, errans, vagabonds dans le milieu des forets de contrée en 
eontrée.” (Revue Encyclopédique, tom. 1. p. 534.) 


No translation can give the English reader an adequate idea 


of the force and beauty of these passages. What will be his sur- 


prise to learn that they were written by a black who was once 
most deplorably illiterate; and who himself tells us that he 
thought the world terminated at the horizon, that the simplest 
ideas were inconceivable to him, and that all his countrymen 
were in the same state of ignorance as himself. 

The work whence we have selected the preceding specimens of 
native black genius, is a refutation of a system of colonization 
proposed by M. Leborgne de Boigne in a thick octavo volume, 
entitled, Nouveau Systeme de Colonization. ‘The Baron de Vastey 
assails the European writer with equal vehemence and vigour: 
and, in point of style, energy of thought, and powerful elo- 
quence, the black is infinitely superior. 

The death of the president Pétion, whese estimable character 
endeared him to his fellow citizens, called forth several honour- 
able tributes in verse to his memory, which want of space compels 
us toomit. but the productions of the Haytian muse are princi- 
pally feeble imitations of French poetry. ‘The same ardent love 
of liberty, however, which appears in their prose compositions, 
characterizes their poetical effusions, especially their songs, in 
which they express the liveliest affection for their new country, 
and their joyous exultations in being no longer liable to be 
dragged into bondage, at a distance from their native deserts. 

The Haytians have not enjoyed the blessings of tranquillity 
and national happiness long enough to enable them to delineate 
the calm pleasures of the pastoral life. Their misfortunes, how- 
ever, sometimes impart a melancholy yet energetic tinge to their 
verses, and the following, which are addressed to the King of 


+ Pag. 19 du méine ouvrige. 
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France, notwithstanding the rudeness of their construction, can- 
not be read without deep interest. 7 


‘¢ Et toi, qui du malheur as bu la coupe amére, 
Rejeton d’un grand roi que le monde révére, 
Louis, serais-tu sourd A la voix de ton coeur, 
De ton coeur vertueux, instruit par le malheur ? 


De la religion interroge la voix ; 

Interroge ton Dieu gemissant sur la croix ; 

L’une, d’un ton sacre, pour tout chrétien sincére, 

Te crira: Vous sortez, mortels, d’un méme pére; 

Ainsi, les flots divers sont fils de Océan. 

Et l'autre te dira: Si je versai mon sang, 

Ce fut pour racheter votre race rebelle ; 

Ce fut pour la sauver de la mort éternelle. 

Par mon sang épurcs, dés qu’'ils sont vertueux, 

‘Tous les enfans d’ Adam sont ¢gaux a mes yeux ; 

Et le noir Africain, courbé sous l’esclavage, 

Est plus grand devant moi que le blane qui outrage.” 
| (Revue Encyclopédique, tom. i. p. 135, 136.) 

We could cite many other passages from fables, madrigals, 
ballads, &c.; but as they do not essentially differ from the simi- 
lar effusions of the French muse in Europe, we proceed briefly 
to glance at the other literary productions of the Haytians. 

A nation, among whom all the arts are yet in their infancy, 
cannot have any complete historical works. Slaves yesterday, 
to-day free, it may perhaps be asked, what narratives of past 
events can they have, for the instruction of future ages? These 
very men, however, who, a few years since, were placed on a 
level with the brute creation, have already rich materials for 
history. ‘The blacks, while in a state of slavery, were widely 
different persons from those we now see in a state of civil liberty. 
Their customs, their manners, their genius, their language, their 
hatred, aud their affections, are all strikingly displayed in their 
historical writings, which may be divided into four classes, viz.s— 
Correspondence, Memoirs or Narratives, Biographical Sketches, 
and Journals. 

The ill-judged expedition of the French, in 1802, under Ge- 
neral Le Clere (of which we have given an outline in the former 
rt of this article) gave occasion to a correspondence between 

im and the black chieftains who opposed him, especially the 
lamented ‘Toussaint and the present sovereign of Hayti; whose 
letters are characterized by energy, elegance, and dignity. So 
active was the mind of Toussaint, that, like Caesar, he is said to 
have dictated to five secretaries at once. ‘To a general, who ap- 
plied to him for some money, he wrote, ‘ C’est un esprit malin, 
que je tiens dans un coffre fort; je ne louvre pas, crainte qu’ij 
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ne s’échappe.” Many specimens of the correspondence of these 
distinguished chieftains are preserved in the works at the head of 
this article, to which we refer our readers, as also for the corres- 
pondence between Dessalines and Rochambeau (which is cha- 
racterized by the same force and dignity of thought), at the time 
the French were obliged to ijendain Saint Domingo. ‘To the 
letters between the commissioners from the king of France and 
the late president Petion, we have already adverted. ‘They con- 
tain valuable materials for history; and the letters of the presi- 
dent are distinguished for their masculine vigour and calm 
reasoning. 

Among their historical specimens, the most remarkable is that 
of J. Chanlatte, a citizen of the republic of Hayti. Its principal 
design is to relate the events that took place during the expedi- 
tion of Le Clerc; and, without entering into details relative to 
the war, or confining himself to chronological order, he exposes 
the causes of the cruclties then perpetrated, and describes them 
minutely. ‘This writer is gifted with an ardent mind: his pages 
abound with exclamations, hyperboles, inversions, and terms 
foreign to the genius of the irehth language; yet, notwith- 
standing all these irregularities, we frequently meet with pas- 
sages which extort our admiration. To give the reader some 
notion of his style and manner, we select the following sketch. 
It is well known that bloodhounds were brought from the island 
of Cuba to devour the unfortunate blacks. Chanlatte relates the 
manner in which these animals vented their fury on a wretched 
African, and omits no circumstance which can affect his readers ; 
such as the savage burst of cruelty and joy on the landing of the 
dogs, ‘* the pomp and circumstance” of the punishment,—the 
sanctity ofthe place where it was inflicted (the court of a nunnery), 
an amphitheatre in which seats had been raised, the hapless vic- 
tim fastened to astake, and his limbs dismembered in the arena 
by the famished bloodhounds. But, to convey a more accurate 
i on of this scene, we give the description in the author’s own 
words. 


Ils sont entrés en rade, ces chiens soigneusement choisis; ils 
débarquent péle-méle, et cet heureux événement est signalé par 
Pallegresse générale...,C’est 4 qui s’empressera d’admirer ces 
bourreaux d'une nouvelle espéce, de jeter des fleurs sur leur pas- 
sage. Partout on distribue les cocardes et les rubans qui doivent les 
décorer ; le trés petit nombre d’Européens, que ce délire inhumain 
révolte, ou frémit d’épouvante, ou se cache, ou ce tait. 

* Bientét ces animaux sort stylés l’usage auquel on les destine ; 
une dicte, savamment calculée, irrite encore leur voracité naturelle. 
Du moment qu’on les juge assez preparés, on annonce avec solennité 
le jour, l'heure, |’instant affreux od une créature humaine, par la seule 
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raison qu'il 4 plu au ciel de Ja revétir d’un épiderme noir, va étre ex- 
posée dans l’aréne 3 ces monstres. Toute la ville du Cap accourt A ce 
spectacle ; des banquettes sont préparées autour d'un amphithéatre 
élevé dans la cour d’un couvent de religieuses: ce qui rappelle les 
cirques ensanglant¢s des Romains; on s’y précipite, on s’empresse d’y 
prendre place. 

“ ¢ Barbares exécuteurs! Spectateurs farouches! La sainteté de cet 
asile n’a pas suspendu vos desseius criminels! L’idée d'un tel supplice 
n’avait pas glace le sang dans vos veines! Mais, le signal est donné, et 
déja lavictime est trainée en pompe vers le poteau. Elle est fortement 
attachée, et pour ainsi dire clouce au gibet. Aussitét, des piqueurs 
actifs agacent leurs meutes, les excitent, les enflamment, tantot en les 
rapprochant, tantét en les éloignant de leur proic. Quand on s’est 
assuré que la rage des dogues est 4 son comble, on les liche contre 
Yhomme devenu leur pature. Le malheureux avait déja subi tous les 
genres de mort, i la seule vue de ces effrayans préparatifs. Au méme 
instant, les chiens, d'autant plus acharnés que leur ardeur avait été plus 
long-tems comprimée, sélancent, fondent a la fois sur toutes les 
parties de son corps, et les déchirent. O souffrances non encore 
éprouvées! O attentat d’une espéce nouvelle contre I'humanité! .... 

«« ¢ Ein vain les cris de l’humanité aux abois invoquent le ciel et la 
terre ; en vain une voix expirante sollicite la pitié. Vaines clameurs! 
5 sng superflues! La pitie, elle a fui de cette contrée avec sa popue 

ation originelle; les Européens s’en sont dépouillés; en passant le 
tropique. . . . . Enfin, le martyr, succombant sous l’excés de seg 
maux, adresse au ciel un regard cloquent, devenu la legon de ses con- 
citoyens: puis, son crine s’affaisse sur son sein décharné, et les voites 
célestes s’entr’ouvrent au dernier souffle de l’innocence.’ 


(Revue Encyclopédique, tom. iii. p. 142, 143.) 


The kingdom of Hayti is not without its historical productions. 
The Count de Limonade, who is Christophe’s principal Secretary 
of State, has published an animated historical sketch of the oc- 
currences in Hayti, from the capitulation of the French army to 
the year 1811, when Christophe ascended the throne; and we 
understand that Baron de Vastey, of whose literary labours we 
have already made honourable mention, is at this time occupied 
in writing a history of his sovereign’s life, from his earliest years, 
which is to be amply illustrated with authentic documents and 
letters, 

The death of the president Pétion gave occasion to a well- 
written biographical sketch of his character, and one or two 
memoirs of other blacks who have signalized themselves in the 
republic, have been given to the press; but as we have no ac- 
curate information concerning them, we shall conclude the pre 
sent sketch by briefly noticing the journals or newspapers ot the 
Haytians, Inthe monarchy, the Royal Gazette of Hayti is pub- 
lished at Cape Henry ; and in the republic, three other news 
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papers make their appearance at Port-au-Prince. These jour- 
ale contain the public acts of the two governments, together with 
news from other parts of the world, and various articles of criti- 
cisin, morals, politics, and literature, and, in short, whatever re~ 
lates to the interests of the nation. 

The establishment of a black empire in the midst of the 
British West Indices excited the most fearful apprehensions in 
the minds of the planters. Subsequent events have shown that, 
however well-founded those apprehensions might seem, they have 
little to fear, so long as their slaves are treated with kindness 
and humanity. The abolition of the nefarious traffic in slaves, 
and other wise measures of the British legislature, bave already 
contributed to ameliorate the condition of the slaves; and we 
may reasonably expect that, in proportion as these measures have 
their full effect, the condition of the negroes in our West Indian 
colonies will be progressively improved. In their present state en- 
tire freedom wouldbe noboonto them. Notiingindced canprepare 
their minds for its reception and enjoyment but the introduction 
of Christianity, and the diffusion of moral and religious education. 
We have no data by which we can compute the actual number of 
Christian slaves in the West Indies; but we know generally that, 
in almost all the larger islands, there are active and zealous mis- 
sionaricvs, who devote themselves to the pious and benevolent task 
of imparting religious instruction to those neglected outcasts. In 
Antigua, especially, this greatest of blessings has been imparted 
to many thousands of slaves, who bear the yoke of bondage with 
patience, cheered by the hope which the Gospel reveals, as the end 
and compensation of all their sufferings. In many other islands, the 
prejudice of planters against the tuition of their slaves is silently 
wearing away; while the number of those, who, from various 
causes, are favourable to their instruction, is gradually increasing; 
and a conviction is gaining ground, most advantageous to 
the interests of all parties, of the inefficacy of human restraints 
and punishments to produce that uniform obedience, which is 
seen in well-instructed and religious slaves. ‘These are truly 
encouraging signs of the times; and when we add to them the 
increasing liberality of British Christians in this country, we may 
reasonably indulge the hope that the period is not far distant, 
when the entire black population in the West Indies shall hail 
with devout gratitude the day, that transported them from their 
native deserts, to make them free mez in the noble sense suggest- 
ed ‘by the New Testament. 14 
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Art. LV.-—Discourses on the Three Creeds. By the Rev. Dr. 
Nares. 8vo. Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 1819. 


OF all the controversies which have divided the Christian world, 
* from the beginning of the gospel of Christ,” down to the pre- 
sent times, that concerning the ‘Trinity may be regarded as 
the chief. The truth of this remark will be equally evident, 
whether we consider the sublimity of the doctrine, or the 
violence and animosity with which the controversy has been 
conducted. For in ‘op ame as the subject is beyond the com- 
prehension of man, in the same proportion have men been dog- 
matical in discussing it. Whoever has made himself well ac- 
quainted with the history of the Christian church will be satis- 
fied that this statement is not exaggerated. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is strictly applicable only to the earlier periods 
of that history. For though the controversy still subsists, yet 
we have, now, nothing of that rancour and bitterness, and no- 
thing of that ferocious zeal, which make such a conspicuous 
figure in the writings even of the fathers of the church. A milder 
spirit has been infused into the controversy, and a temper more 
consonant to the religion of Jesus; of which the work before us 
is a most laudable example. , 

Dr. Nares, the learned and reverend author of the Sermons 
now under review, is already well-known to the public as an able 
defender of the orthodox faith, against the innovations of modern 
Unitarians ; first, by his Letter to the Rev. I’. Stone; and se- 
condly, by his remarks on what the Unitarians have been pleased 
to call an Improved Version of the New Testament: and, again, 
he has been induced to enter the lists, in order to repel an attack 
upon a sermon preached by himself, before the University of 
Oxford in 1814, and printed by desire of the Vice Chancellor. 
This attack was made in a tract professing to be written by an 
unlearned Unitarian, in which it is asked, whether the established 
church can possibly be right in dooming to everlasting perdition 
those who do not believe its creed, or worship with its forms? 
—If this unlearned Unitarian had acted a consistent part, 
and humbly solicited the counsel of the learned, Dr. Nares 
would have had no fault to find with him; but he says he is 
unlearned, and yet he ventures to decide peremptorily in a case 
which requires all the aids of learning. 

‘The attack above alluded to seems to be chiefly directed 
against what is *‘ commonly called the creed of St. Athanasius.” 
But Dr. Nares regards the three creeds acknowledged by the 
church of Rastand: as being so intimately connected, in sco 
or spirit, that an attack upon one of them is an attack upon all. 
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Hence his defence embraces them all; and each of them is made 
the subject of a sermon. ; ' 
The first is the Apostles’ creed; against which, as well as 
inst the others, Dr. Nares thinks that complaints have been 
made, or that prejudices have arisen, from want of a just and 
proper consideration of certain circumstances connected with 
their history ;—such as that of the language in which the Atha- 
nasian creed was originally written, and the specific views with 
which each of these creeds was drawn up. For some people seem 
to look upon the creeds as if they had been originally drawn up 
by the rulers of the church, merely for the sake of imposing and 
exercising a spiritual and tyrannical controul over ‘* God’s heri- 
tage:” wheteas the truth is, that they were originally drawn up, 
either as **a mere statement of the primary articles of the Chris- 
tian faith; or asa brief explanation of some of those articles ; or 
as a defence of the several articles from the misconstructions and 
forced interpretations of certain sects and parties.” | 
Agreeably to this view of the subject, Dr. Nares is much 
leased with the account of the three creeds which is given by 
udolphus of Saxony, in his life of Christ: — Tria sunt sym- 
bola; primum, Apostolicum ; secundum, Nicenum;  tertium, 
Athanasii: primum, factum est ad_ fidei instructionem ; secun- 
dum, ad fidei explanationem; tertium, ad fidei defensionem,” 


After all, we cannot help regarding this description as bein 


rather neat than correct, and rather superficial than ‘solid: 


for with whatever view they may have been drawn up,, the 
two first are evidently a brief summary of the Christian 
faith, though the second is also, partly, illustrative ; and the third 
is an attempt to elucidate the dark and mysterious doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation. Perhaps we ought rather to call the 
Nicene creed a defence, as history has made us acquainted with 
the corresponding attack. But the same thing can not be said 
of the other two. 

Although the creed known by the name of the Apostles’ creed, 
cannot be proved to have been actually drawn up by the apostles, 
(and yet that position has been maintained by some,) still it is, 
confessedly, very ancient. ‘Tertullian says, ** Hane regulam ab 
initio evangelii decurrisse ante priores quosque hereticos.” But 
this fact is extremely doubtful; and it is much more likely that 
it was originally drawn up, not before the existence of heretics, 
but as a rule against them. 

Dr. Nares now proceeds to show that every clause of this 
creed may be proved by scripture, or, as Calvin says, “ solidis 
testimoniis scripture.” Now this we suppose the Unitarians them- 
selves will admit, if we exccpt the article of the miraculous con- 
ception; and all other sects, even if we include it. But if we 
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say that it involves the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, for which 
Dr. Nares seems inclined to contend, then we evidently take up 
the defence of a point which may be disputed. For although three 
distinct persons seem to be mentioned in that creed, yet it is 
neither said that each of them is God, nor that the three are_ 
one. Indeed the personality of the Holy Ghost is even left equi- 
vocal, It may be a person, or it may be a power or property;_ 
but the creed itself decides nothing.—-We have no doubt, how. 
ever, that the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity was known and. 
taught among Christians at the time the Apostles’ creed was. 
drawn up. For the still more abbreviated symbol that was so 
early in use among them is a proof of it; namely, Credo in, 
Deum, Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum; in which the term, 
Deum is predicated of all the three. But still we may safely. 
say, that the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is not expressly. 
aflirmed in the Apostles’ creed—a circumstance that has often. 
excited our surprise. For even upon the supposition that it was’ 
drawn up before the existence of heretics, still one would have, 
expected to find some direct and specific intimation of a doctrine 
so expressly and decisively taught in scripture as that of thedivinity 
of Christ. | 
The second is the Nicene creed, which was framed chiefly to. 
counteract the Arian heresy. It is not to be regarded as con- 
taining any new Christian doctrine; but it contains new particue 
lars. and illustrations; for it contains the direct ascription of di- 
vinity to Jesus Christ, and the implied ascription of it to the 
Holy Ghost, and endeavours to phen the Unity of the Trinit 
and the mysterious act of the generation of the Son of God. It 
even apparently contradicts the Apostles’ creed in ascribing the 
work of creation to the Son; although there is no difficulty, 
whatever in reconciling the two accounts by showing that the Fa-, 
ther was the creator of the world through the means of the Son. | 
The cbject of the original compilers of this creed was no 
doubt laudable, in endeavouring to explain and illustrate the 
doctrines of the Christian faith; but still it is to be regretted 
that they did not confine themselves to scripture expressions; 
since they were only endeavouring to explain that which can- 
not be explained by human language. ‘* No one,” says Dr. 
Nares, “ need attempt to explain the doctrine of the Trinity; it 
is a mystery announced from heaven, but not explained.” To. 
this we most cordially subscribe; and yet it is but fair that we 
should make every reasonable allowance for the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the framers of this creed were placed. Hence 
it is that we agree also with Dr. Nares in regarding their illustra- 
tions as vindicable, upon the ground ‘that the artifices of their 
opponents compelled them to use other than scripture terms, in 
VOL. XV. NO. XXIX- G 
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order to combat their heretical notions; though it is plain that 
from that moment the creed became merely a commentary, and 
consequently a fit subject of controversy, without having the 
authority of scripture ‘ to put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.” 

Now if this is true of the creed itself, much more must it be so 
of the glosses or illustrations by which it is further explained. 
Christ is, in this creed, said to be ** Begotten of his Father before 
all worlds ; God of God; light of light; very God of very God ; 
begotten, not made; being of one substance with the Father.” 
Dr. Nares does not, indeed, offer any particular illustration of 
this language, but says it seems to imply that ‘ the attributes of 
the Deity are common attributes which may possibly be com- 
municated, but cannot be divided.” But other controvertists 
have had fewer fears to restrain them ; and have, hence, attempted 
to elucidate the inscrutable mysteries of God. 

The eternal filiation of the Son has always been a point of 
much difficulty, and a stone of stumbling to many ; because they 
cannot conceive how any effect should be primarily co-existent 
with the cause that produces it. Let us take one of the least 
exceptionable illustrations on this subject. ‘In all effects that 
are voluntary, the cause must be prior to the effect; as the father 
is to the son in human generation, —but in all that are necessary, 
the effect must be co-eval with the cause; as the stream is with 
the fountain, and light with the sun. Had the sun been eternal 
in its duration, light would have been co-eternal with it. Were 
the fountain from everlasting, the stream would be equally from 
everlasting too.” [Whitaker in his Origin of Arianism, as 
pri py Dr. Nares.] Now, even here, we do not perceive 

at any additional light has been thrown upon the subject to be 
elucidated ; because the proffered explanation seems to be itself 
as dark as the thing to be explained. Hence the objector will 
be ready with a thousand interrogatories to be answered,— What 
is a necessary effect ; and on what evidence are we to believe that 
it must be co-eval with its cause?—Is God a necessary effect ; or, 
is God an effect at all; and if so, of what first cause is God the 
effect ?—Or is it the Son only that is the effect, and the Father 
the cause ?—Then, it may be said, there is a part of the Godhead 
which is caused, and a part of it which is uncaused. Besides, if 
the generation of the Son of God was not voluntary on the part 
of the Father, then, it may be said, also, that the Father acts 
from necessity, or is subject to the controul of a fate, like the 
heathen deities of old ; and if the act of Divine generation was 
not voluntary, why is it explained by that of human generation, 
which is voluntary ; and why do the sacred writers make use of 
the'term, to beget. Further, the objector will no doubt urge the 
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apparent authority of scripture in support of the opinion that the _ 
generation of the Son of God was a voluntary act, effected 
even within the limits of time. ‘* ‘he Lord bath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.” 

_ Such are the insurmountable difficulties of the case, and we are 
not benefited by the similitude that is drawn from the light of 
the sun. To say, tiat if the sun had been eternal, light would 
have been co-eternal with it, is, in our opinion, nothing better 
than an identical proposition. ‘The sun is literally light; or, is 
composed of particles of light, at least according to our ideas of 
it; but the radiation of that light depends upon a conducting 
medium. The sun, therefore, and the light of the sun are iden- 
tical; and radiation is not a necessary effect. Neither are we 
benefited by the similitude of the fountain and stream, which. 
might be easily shown to be equally inapplicable.—The truth is, 
that we know only the fact; but of the manner of it, we know 
nothing. Hence it is, no doubt, that Dr. Nares merely refers 
us to those texts from which we learn the doctrine, without an 
attempt to explain it.—‘ In the beginning was the word.—All 
things were made by him. —God bath spoken to us by his Son, 
by whom also he made the worlds.” 

The personality and procession of the Holy Ghost have also 
occasioned some difficulty. We have already observed that this 
personality is not decidedly affirmed in the Apostles’ creed, 
though it may perhaps be implied. But it is most decidedl 
affirmed in the Nicene creed; and is certainly to be wi 
great distinctness inferred from many passages of holy writ. 
Still, the mere personification of the Spirit under the appellation 
of the Comforter, is not, alone, a suflicient proof of it, as has 
been alledged by some. Others might say it might be nothin 
more than a mere. figure of speech. The Church of England 
is often personified by theological writers; yet no one, on that 
account, believes the Church of England to be a living being 
and a female. The distinguishing characteristic of the Holy 
Ghost is said to be that of procession; and for this we have 
the strongest warrants of seripture. ® The Spirit of Truth which 
proceedeth {vom the Father, he shall testify of me.” 

But the greatest difficulty of all has been that of the Trinity in 
Unity; and this subline and mysterious doctrine Dr. Nares is 
at due pains to establish. His first step is to show its possibility, 
which he does by the aid of, what many people will be apt to 
think, a very strange coadjutor; namely, the celebrated philoso- 
pher and sceptic Mr. David Hume. in an [Essay on the Uni 
of the Deity, Mr. Hume affirms, that it is not inconsistent wit 
the nature of the Deity that there should be two or more beings 
of the highest order, whose essence and actions may be so regu- 
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lated by the nature of the beings themselves, as to be altogether 
concordant and harmonious. ‘This admission Dr. Nares regards 
as being at least a presumptive proof that a community of attri- 
butes among the three persons of the Godhead is not an ab- 
surdity or contradiction. But as Mr. Hume adds, that we know 
so little of the Divine Being as to be absolutely at a loss to pre- 
dicate, either unity or multiplicity of him; it is plain that he had 
no fixed notions on the subject. However, if Mr. Hume’s 
affirmation means any thing, it means, according to our appre- 
hension, two or more almighty and independent beings, that is, 
two or more Almighties, which is impossible; and if not, still it 
will not follow that their unity is such as the doctrine of the Tri-' 
nity implies. For the unity of Mr. Hume seems to be merely 
that of sentiment, will, and operation; whereas the unity of the 
Trinity is also a unity of substance. Admitting, however, that 
the possibility is made out, still we are to look for the foun- 
dation of the doctrine, only in the word of God ; and to this Dr. 
Nares, now, resorts. ‘The disputed testimony of the three wit- 
nesses he does not seein to claim; but there is a passage in the 
xvi. of St. John which he regards as being no less directly 
affirmative of the Trinity in Unity, namely, that in which Christ 
says,—** All things that the Father hath are mine. Therefore, 
said I, he (the Holy Ghost) shall take of mine and shatl show it 
unto you.”-— We agree with Dr. Nares in regerding this passage 
‘as being strongly corroborative of the doctrine in question ; and, 
when taken in connexion with the other passages of scripture 
relative to this point, as affording an evidence that cannot be 
overthrown. 

The equality of the persons has been another great stumbling 
block to sceptics. They have observed that Christ said,—** My 
Father is greater than I: that his Father sent him into the 
world; gave him commandment; gave him his glory.” They 
have observed also that the Holy Ghost is represented as receiv- 
ing something from the Son; and they have asked if the Dt- 
vinity, therefore, was not, from the beginning, perfect; or if 
there can be any addition made to his powers or properties; 
adding, that if one of the persons can give to, or receive from, 
another something that he had not before, then it is not true 
that the persons are all equal.—To such objections as these it 
would be in vain to reply, otherwise than in the language of 
scripture. He who said “ My father is greater-than I,” said 
also, “ I and my Father are one.” Of Christ the Apostle Paul 
declares that “ being in the form of God, he thought it not 
robbery, to be equal with God;” and of the Holy Ghost, the 
apostle Peter dedites that to lie unto him is to lie unto God; 
“Thou hast not licd unto men but unto God,” If the sceptic 
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does not feel the force of this evidence, there is no other evidence 
by which we shall ever be able to convince him. 

If we now take up Dr. Nares’s view of the subject,—namely, 
that the attributes of the Deity are common attributes, which a 
possibly be communicated, but cannot be divided ; still we shall 
find ourselves exposed to cavil. For the objector will affect to 
recognize distinct properties in each of the three persons.—The 
Father is our creator; the Son is our redeemer ; the Holy Ghost 
is our sanctifier. — Could this order have been altered or reversed? 
The answer must be that it could not. Also, it is the property 
of the Father to beget; it is the property of the Son to be be. 
gotten; it is the property of the Holy Ghost to proceed. Could 
this order have been altered or reversed? ‘The answer must be 
that it could not.—Then will the objector reply that there 
zre attributes in the Trinity which are not common. How is 
this diiliculty to be obviated?—Dr. Nares furnishes us with 
the following solution: “ Every divine perfection essen- 
tial attribute of the Deity is common to the three;—what is 
pecuiiar applies only to their relations, order, or office ; paternity, 
filiation, procession ;—first, second, third persons ;—creation, 
redemption, sanctification.” 

The third is the Athanasian creed, the uncertainty of whose 
date and author Dr. Nares admits, but regards the sentiments 
and opinions contained in it as being sufficiently conformable to: 
those of Athanasius to have given occasion to the name. It is 
to be recollected, however, that the Church of England adopts 
it, not upon the authority of St. Athanasius, but because she 
believes it ‘may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy 
Scripture.” ‘This we do not see how any one can well refuse to 
admit. Is it to be supposed that the clergy of the Church of 
England subscribe to a symbol which they do not believe to be 
founded on the word of God? We have too high an opinion of 
that venerable body to indulge for a moment such an unwarrant- 
able supposition. We believe that the subscribers subscribe 
ex animo; and we believe that the original author of the Atha- 
nasian creed drew it up ex animo ; but still he was liable to error; 
he may have erred, and his creed is to be received only so 
far as it is found to be conformable to Scripture. Hence it is a 
fair subject of investigation and discussion; and this, Dr. Nares 
acknowledges. ‘* Every man must be left at liberty to dispute, 
if he chooses, the human explanation of a Divine mystery ;” an 
acknowledgment that docs great credit to Dr, Nares’s candour 
and liberality of sentiment. 

At the article beginning with the words—“ And this is the 
catholic faith,” which seem to relate to what follows, Dr. Nares 
thinks shat we should rather suppose an implied reference to 
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some previous profession of faith already broken, corrupted, or 


disfigured; and: this previous profession he believes to be the 
Apostles’ creed. —We confess that we do not see any very good 
evidence for this supposition ; as the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
especially of the Trinity in Unity, is certainly not asserted in the 
Apostles’ creed; while the main object of the Athanasian creed 
is to illustrate that doctrine. 

With regard to the terms employed in this creed, Dr. Nares 
admits that the propriety of some of them, such as the terms per- 
son, and substance, may indeed be questioned ; but contends that 
human languave furnishes no better, and that as a distinction is 
evidently made between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we 
must maintain and express it as well as we can. But to this the 
objector will still reply, that where men have had clear ideas they 
have seldom been much at a loss for words to express them; and 
that ina concern of so much difficulty and importance as that of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, they could never have done better 
than to adhere to the language of Scripture. We learn, however, 


what it is that the Church of England intends by the terms per- 


son and substance as applied to the Father, Son, and Hol 
Ghost, — namely, * to express acommon nature and Divinity wit 
personal distinctions.” "This statement seems to us to simplify the 
subject as much as it is possible for language to simplify it. But 
still it does not divest it of all difficulty. For what, it may be 
said, is a person if nota distinct individual ?—And yet, accord- 
ing to the catholic faith, we are neither to confound the persons 
nor divide the substance.—Thus, after all our illustrations, a 
mystery there siill remains, which we must ever be content to 
place amongst the hidden things of God. ‘ How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out !”’ 

Finally, we come to Dr. Nares’s vindication of the Church of 
England from the charge of uncharitableness in adopting, as a 
standard of belief, a symbol which consigns to eternal perdition, 
all who do not profess the doctrines contained in that symbol. 
Here Dr. Nares corrects a mistake which Unitarians and others, 
either fall into, or run into, with regard to the creed in question, 
and the chureh by which it is adopted. They seem to think that 
it involves in one sweeping clause of condemnation all men what- 
ever who may not profess the same faith; whereas it regards 
such only as have previously received the true faith, and do not 
keep it; due allowance being always made for those who, through 
any invincible necessity, are ignorant of that faith; in con- 
formity to the declaration of Christ in the text, which is prefixed 
to the sermons :—“ Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye 


should have no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore your sin 
remaineth,” 
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The damnatory clauses with which this creed begins and ends, 
have always been the subject of much controversial clamour ; and 
it must be admitted that they have a very harsh sound. But 
upon the presumption that the Athanasian creed contains nothing 
but what may be proved from scripture, Dr. Nares contends that 
less than what the clauses contain could scarcely have been said 
since scripture itself repeatedly and peremptorily declares that— 
“He which believeth not shall be damned.”— Upon this single 
ground alone, independently of all other considerations, we regard 
the vindication of the Church of England as complete. But we 
will allow Dr. Nares to speak for himself. 

«| now come to the principal object of the several discourses I have 
delivered from this place, the vindication of the church from the charge 
of “ unvharitadleness,” in the use of what is commonly called the 
Athanasian creed. The charge is this: that by the use of this formu- 
lary she dooms to “ eternal perdition all who do not believe exactly 
as she does, or who do not worship with her forms.” [should not be 
afraid to undertake her defence upon the grounds of the formulary 
itself. It is an adopted formulary, of very great antiquity, composed 
at a time when it was entirely customary so to set forth the necessity of 
aright faith, and it was opposed to some errors so exceedingly perni- 
cious, so destructive either of the personality of the Son and Holy 
Ghost, or of the unity of the Godhead, as to be accounted entirely 
inconsistent with Christianity. And where the very fundamentals of 
Christianity are at stake, 1 know not that any terms can be stronger 
than those of holy writ; so that it is not without reason that a very 
sensible writer has remarked, ‘ In the sacred Scripture there is no 
mention but of two ways, one leading unto destruction, the other bring 
ing unto life. [Matth. vii. 13, 14.] Of two sorts of men, whereof 
some believe and they are saved; some believe not and they are 
damned ; [Mark xvi. 16. John iii. 18]; and of two states, one blessed, 
where Lazarus is, the other cursed, where Dives abides. [duke xvi.J 
A third way, sort, or state, cannot be found in the Word of God.” But 
at all events, neither the Church, nor the individual rehearsing the 
creed, is responsible for these denunciations. It isa formulary which 
happens to express suitebly and well the exact opinions of the Church 
of England, in regard to the two great mysteries of the Trinity and 
incarnation, as far as they can be understood ; opinions so sacred and 
fundamental in the eyes of all sound members of the Church, that the pee 
nalties of apostasy are, perhaps, more strongly directed against themse!ves, 
than against those who diifer from them. ‘The Churchman, when he re- 
hearses it, may very justly say, This formulary of Athanasius so exactly 
expresses what I think of the Trinity, that I willingly adopt it, as to 
me a proper form of confession, a proper declaration of my Christian 
faith, that faiih into which I was baptized, and from which 7f I draw. 
back, I am sensible I shall draw back unto perdition; that faith, by 
which I hope to live, if I be but careful to keep it ‘ whole and unde 
Filed :” and whith I am persuaded every other man would do well ‘ta 
believe, “ to the saving of his soul.” * 

* hee Vincent's Sermons, 100, 101. 
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But the just defence of the Church of England is, I must maintain, = 


to be sought elsewhere. We must look to her Articles for her proper 4 
opinion upon such high points as these. There, and there only, itisthat =~ 
her sentiments are officially declared. Now in her sixth article she 7 


affirms that “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 

is not to be required of any man that it should be believed as an article 

of faith, or to be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” Thisis  §& 
her rule of faith, and what Protestant can object to it? True it is 
indeed, that in her eighth article, she further asserts, that the three 
creeds, Nicene creed, Athanasian creed, and that which is commonly 
‘called the Apostles’ creed, ought thoreughly to be received and be- 
lieved, for they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
ture.’ And has the Church of England no right to make this decla- 
ration? Is she to be the only Society of Christians that shall not have 
permission to assert that her faith is the right faith, because it may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Scripture? What dissenter from 
the Church of England would hesitate to assume this liberty? Who 

is there that scruples to speak thus exclusively of his own mode of 
thinking? Or is not the Church of England a competent judge of 
such warrants of Holy Scripture? Is she so particularly incapable 
of examining and ascertaining the great truths of Holy Writ, as to be 
excluded from the common right which all enjoy of pronouncing her 
Opinions, and passing her judgment Hus she produced no eminent 

e theologians, ro learned divines, no critics, competent to the task of 
i i i such investigation ?— And how is this declaration made? Is this ac- 
: companied with any anathemas? Can any thing be more candidly or 
-unexceptionably stated, than her confidence that these creeds ought to 
be believed, because they may be proved by warrants of Holy Writ. 
In saying this, does she preclude any man from examination? does she 
Tock up the volume of Holy Writ? does she prohibit the public from 
verifying or contradicting her assertions by an appeal to the very 
warrants on which she builds her faith ? or, lastly, does she compel 


aay to accept or subscribe her articles, under pain of absolute per- 
tion.’ 


The three remaining sermons form a separate set; not, gene- 
rally, upon the subject of the three creeds; but, particularly, 
upon the divinity of Christ. We can state, only, the mere 
outline ; which is that the divinity of Christ is inferred —first, 
from his being called the Son of God, or claiming that title; 
secondly, from his not disclaiming the worship that was offered 
to him, whether from men; or devils ; thirdly, from the unqualified 
use which the Apostles make of the term mpoexuvsw in speaki 
of that worship, though an expression. of doubtful import; 
and lastly, from the practice of the primitive church.—To each 
of the two sets is added a copious appendix, in which the prin 
cipal topics are discussed more in the detail than was consistent 
with the nature and limits of sermons from the pulpit; but parti- 
cularly that of the Trinity in Unity, as being the main object of 
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the author's defence, as well as, no doubt, the main object of the 
adversary’s attack. 

If we were called upon to give an opinion upon this dark and 
mysterious subject, it would be as follows: We believe that the 
doctrine of a Trinity in Unity is legitimately to be inferred from 
Holy Scripture; and we accept of the Nicene, and Athanasian 
creeds as humble and human attempts to explain that stupendous 
mystery; but we fear that it is, after all, absolutely incapable of 
explanation by any human means, and that all laboured efforts to 
make it plainer than the scriptures have left it, will terminate, 
only in embarrassing the understanding, and in generating doubt. 

Still, we do not mean that the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land are to sit down in silence when their symbols are attacked, 
and to shrink from the defence of * the faith which was once de- 


livered to the saints.’’—They are to search and study the scrip- 


tures; they are to make themselves well acquainted with the con- 
troverted points; “they are to conduct their discussions with 
temper; and they are to contend boldiy for the truth. In all of 
these particulars Dr. Nares has eminently distinguished himself. 
To an intimate acquaintance with the scriptures, he joins the 
most profound erudition; and to an agreeable suavity of ex- 


pression, he joins the most formidable argument; exhibiting 
very abstruse doctrines in the plainest and pe wD forms, and 


avoiding those metaphysical subtilties which tend but to entangle 
and to perplex. Furnished with qualifications so appropriate, 
Dr. Nares has most ably and satisfactorily discussed the previous 
important topics ; and the sermons on the three creeds, we regard 
—first, as a motel of controversial disquisition worthy of the 
imitation of the clergy; and, secondly, as a defence of the 
catholic faith claiming the perusal of all enquiring Christians. 


Arr. V.—Principles and Practices of pwetended Reformets m 
Church and State. By Arthur H. Kenney, D.D. Dean of 
Achonry, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 
pp. 444. Rivingtons. London, 1819, 


WE take up this volume with mixed sensations of pain and 
pleasure ; of pleasure, that so learned and respectable an advo- 
cate has been found to expose those fallacious principles of reform 
in church and state, which it becomes every wise and good man 
to dread and to deprecate; of pain, that.in his .zeal for so just a 
cause, he has not made some very necessary and important dis- 
tinctions, without which his work becomes, in effect, a libel on 
many of the best and most exalted characters.in the United King- - 
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dom. This is a grave charge, and needs proportionate evidence; 
we shall therefore follow our author through his successive — 
ters, and shall endeavour to show where his argument fails, 
namely, in the application of his inductive facts to circumstances 
with which they have no necessary or actual connection. 

A summary digest of the argument may be gained from the 
following paragraph of the Introduction : | 


‘“« The timely exertions of the loyal body of the nation, are impe- 
tiously required, to counteract the artifices, by which revolutionists 
now labour to diffuse amongst the populace, hostility against the con- 
stitution in Church and State. The system now pursued by mischiev- 
ous incendiaries, is precisely that which led to the dreadful Rebellion. 
The same principles are now actively and widely disseminated amongst 
the people—the same measures are now industriously recommended to 
them; which involved the English nation in the most dire calamities 
recorded in their history. The steps preparatory to civil convulsion 
are proceeding. The Monarchy and the Established Religion are as- 
sailed with. revolutionary virulence ; and the assailants are perverting 
the Bible, in order to promote their schemes of destruction. The 
most venerable institutions, and the highest persons in the land—the 
Church, and the Ministry—the Judges, mn other administrators of 
the laws—the Universities, and their instructors—the Legislature 
itself, and some of its most exalted members, are defamed and vilified 
—nay, the illustrious head of the Legislature, is held forth, with trai- 
torous malignity, as an object for popular abhorrence—for popular 
violence !—revolt and rebellion are recommended to the ial’ and 
in the spirit of the days of Cromwell, the Bible is appealed to for a 
justification of the treason! the sacred Scriptures are wrested, for the 
gore of promoting civil convulsion, and overturning at once the 

onarchy and the Church.—The agents of revolution are at work: 
and the spirit of fanaticism is abroad” (P. vy, vi.) 


‘It is greatly to our Author’s credit that he pointed out these 
alarming circumstances many months ago, and before recent 
events summoned the attention of the public so forcibly to the 
subject, and compelled the legislature to devise strong remedies 
to mect the exigencies of the case. - Thé attentive reader will, 
however, discover, even in this initial statement, a somewhat 
undiscriminating identification of circumstances essentially un- 
connected. It is pertectly true, that ‘ the monarchy and the 
established religion are assailed with revolutionary virulence $” 
and it is equally true, to a certain extent, for instance im the 
case of Jeremy Bentham, that “ the Bible is appealed to for-a 
justification of the treason,” and that “ fanaticism” is employed 
to aid the work of “ revolution.” But by whom ? In general 
by men who have no faith whatever in the Bible; but who, 


“knowing that others have, are glad to employ it, as they would 


the Prayer-book or any other instrument whatever, to serve 
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their purpose. But Dean Kenney means far more than this 
He identifies “ fanaticism” with almost every species of religious 
zeal that does not immediately meet his own views, and conse- 
quently brings within the range of his censure men who have no 
concern whatever with the iniquitous schemes which he repro- 
bates. He considers the universal circulation of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment, as one great step towards bringing on 
a revolution; and this large postulate being once laid down, his 
inferences are casily deduced. Put it is a notorious fact, that the 
“ radicals” (for we suppose we must occasionally employ this 
unclassical term for want of a better), as much dread “ religious 
fanaticism” and the unfettered circulation of the Scriptures, as 
our author himself. Bible societies” have been repeatedly 
denounced by the factious reformers, and as warmly as savings’ 
banks and national schools. The whole of the proceedings of 
the disaffected show how greatly they fear the veneration in 
which the sacred Scriptures are publicly held, and their 
strongest artillery has been employed to batter down this hal- 
lowed enclosure of all our civil and religious blessings. 7 

But we must quit this subject for the present, as we may have 
occasion to refer to it again, in examining our Authov’s third 
chapter, in which he argues at great length, and with considera- 
ble vehemence, against the Bible Society, by name, as a most 
powerful and insidious weapon for effecting the direful catas- 
trophe which he forbodes. 

We may, however, before we proceed, make one remark re- 
specting this alleged identification of * fanaticism” (in our 
author’s idea of that term) with revolutionary principles, namely 
that it is not borne out in point of fact. If we were to ask Dean 
Kenney for a specimen of what he means by fanaticism, we 
know not that he could point us to a more forcible exemplifica- 
tion than the case of the Quakers and the Methodists. Yet how 
does the matter stand with regard to the conduct of these bodies 
in the late awful struggle? Did their alleged fanaticism lead them 
into the foremost ranks. of rebcllion? Were their members the 
chief supporters of tumultuary meetings, and their ministers and 
teachers the fomenters of clamorous and inflammatory petitions? 
So far from it, that both these bodies distinguished themselves by 
their loyalty and respect for constituted authorities. ‘The dis- 
senting preachers who made the greatest tumult on this occasion 
were “ enlightened and rational Christians,” not “ fanatics;” the 
schools in which rebellion was taught to the children of the poor 
were not * Calvinistic,” but Deistical schools. ‘We could statea 
variety of cases in which Calvinistic and Methodistic preachers 
were among the great objects of popular fury, and were entered on 
the black list of the “root and branch reformers” for premedi~ 
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tated destruction. At the very height of the late ferment, the com- 
mittee appointed by the Mathodist Conference to guard their 
religious privileges, adupted and issued to all their societies, a 
circular letter, with a series of resolutions passed unanimously, 
at a full meeting, held in London, November 12, 1819.” In 
this document, they declare that they have observed, with much 
concern, the alarming progress of infidclity and sedition ; and 
that they feel it to be an imperative duty to declare, at this junc- 
ture, ‘their utter abhorrence of those principles which have 
been industriously disseminated, for the purpose of alienating the 
people from their Christian faith, and fiom the laws, authority, 
and constitution of the realni, by persons who well know that 
the surest way to separate man from man, is first to separate 
man from God, and that the most effectual method of teaching 
rebellion against the sovereign, is to destroy all sense of that 
subjection which is due to the Almighty.” Such are the revolu- 
tionary principles of methodistical “ fanaticism.” The reimain- 
der of the document is still more pointed. They proceed to 
state that Christian communities who ask for the undisturbed 
and legalized enjoyment of their privileges, are bound to evince, 
by their loyalty, that they deserve the privileges which they claim, 
“ because rights and duties are reciprocal.” That the Holy 
Scriptures explicitly state it to be the indispensable duty of 
Christians to be subject to the higher powers, to obey magis- 
trates, to render tribu'e to whom tribute ts due, honour to whom 
honour, and “ to submit themselves to every ordinance of men 
for the Lord’s sake.” They add that, under existing circum- 
stances, it is their duty to unite in lawful demonstrations of 
attachment to their sovereign and the constitution, in upholding 
by every means in their power the authority of the laws, al 
in discountenancing and repressing all infidel and blasphemous 
as well as all tumultuous, inflammatory, or se- 

itious proceedings. ‘They express their strong disapprobation 
of the late tumultuous meetings, and exhort their members to 
abstain from them as a duty which they owe to God, to their 
country, to the government, to their founder, Mr. Wesley, 
“ who was always distinguished for his loyalty ;” to the cause 
of religion in general, which they state “ cannot be more 
deeply wounded and disgraced than by appearing to be in 
monstrous and unnatural connexion with plans of civil disor- 
ganization.” ‘They warn their members against attempts made 
to attach them to illegal political associations aud combinations, 
and declare that “ should any persons connected with the 
Methodist body be found to persist in identifying themselves 
with the factious and Saiseal either in public meetings or 


private associations, they shall be forthwith expelled the society, 
according to their established rules.” 
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We have given this copious abstract of this document, not 
because it is singular in its nature, for a variety of evidence 

ually pointed might be adduced, but because it bears on some 
of the principal points of Dean Kenney’s argument. The me- 
thodists are deeply tinctured with what he considers “ fanati- 
cism;” they are warm advocates for the “ Bible Society ;” they 
have in abundance the “ sectarian” schools and other institu- 
tions which he so warmly reprobates; nay, in the language of 
theological scandal, they are, notwithstanding their avowed Ar- 
minianism, downright * Calvinists;” yet, strange to tell, their 
exhortations are the very contrary of those which our author 
quotes from the * pretended reformers” of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and-which he considers as alarmingly 
applicable to the present times. ‘The solution of this apparent 
difficulty we may perhaps discover as we proceed in our re- 
marks; we will only state at present that we are not denyin 
that there may be, and is, much religious ** fanaticism” abroad, 
both among the methodists and elsewhere; but that it is not 
this fanaticism which, generally speaking, is the main spring of 
the * revolutionary spirit” which Dean Kenney so_ justly 
laments. In revolutionary France there was fanaticism. in 
abundance, yet there were no Bible or Missionary societies. 
There may be an anti-christian as weil as an ultra- christian fa- 
naticism; and it is from the former rather than the latter that 
governments in the present day seem most threatened. With 
few exceptions the abettors of Hone and the mourners over the 
fate of Carlisle have not been “ enthusiasts,” or ‘* methodists,” 
or Calvinists,” or evangelicals ;” but * cool men,” “ ens 
lightened Christians,”. and the antipodes of every. species of 
* fanaticism,” except that of Paine, and Bentham, and 
Voltaire. 

But to proceed with our respected author. His first chapter, 
consisting of nine sections, exposes those principles and_prac- 
tices of pretended reformers in church and state which led the 
way to the rebellion against Charles 1. The first three sections 
of this chapter relate chiefly to the sentiments expressed in a 
very obnoxious work, published at Geneva, in 1558, by Chris- 
topher Goodman. The title was “ How inferior Powers ought 
to be obeyed of their Subjects, and wherein they may lawfully, 
by God’s Word, be disobeyed and resisted.” Goodman was one 
of the English clergy, who, at. the accession of Quee§ Mary, 
fied to Geneva, to avoid the persecution which ended so fatally 
for many of the best of the reformers. ‘The quotations given, by 
Dean Kenney from this work are to show that, in the opinion of 
Goodman and his abettors, monarchy is elective, and what rules 
were directed to be observed in putting the principle of election 
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into execution, as well as when and how the governing autho- 
tities of a country may be lawfully resisted. e shall give a 
specimen.or two of Goodman’s reasoning. The following is his 
curious advice respecting the choice of a king. | | 


_-« ¢—__ God himself appointing his people to have a king when 
they should come into the land of promise—did, with great circum- 
Spection, as well appoint what manner of man they should choose, as 

e laws by which ie should rule others, and be obeyed of them :— 
from the middle of thy brethren shalt thou appoint a king over thee. 
For, thou mayest not appoint a stranger :—if we will be the people of 
God, let us then search and diligently follow the laws of God, espe- 
cially in so weighty matters as the election of kings and princes, by 
whom realms and nations are either preserved if they be godly, or ut- 
terly destroyed and shamefully oppressed if they be ungodly. 

‘«¢ « The word giveth us these notes to know whether he be of God 
elect or no, whom we would choose for our king. 1. If he be a man 
that hath the fear of God before his eyes; and zealously with David 
and Josias, doth study to set forth the same; hating unfeignedly all 
papistry, and idolatry. It is manifest that he is not chosen of God, 
and ought not to be anointed or elected as their king and governor, 
what title or right soever he seem to have thereunto by civil policy, 
except he be a promoter and setter forth of God’s laws and glory, for 
which cause chiefly this office was ordained. 

«« «2, The next rule to be observed is, that he should be one of their 
brethren (meaning the Israelites) partly to exclude the oppression 
and idolatry which come in by strangers, as our country now is an ex- 
ample, but chiefly to avoid that monster in nature, and disorder 
amongst men, which is the empire and government. of a woman; 
ping expressly, from the middle of thy brethren shalt thou choose a 
king. 

he And thus much have I of purpose noted in this matter, to let you 
Bee a!l our shames, how far you’ (viz. his brethren in England) ‘ have 
been led beside your common senses, and the manifest word of God, 
in electing, anointing, and crowning a woman to be your queen and 

erness: I know you will say, the crown is not entailed to the heirs 
‘male only, but appertaineth as well to the daughters; and therefore, 
‘by the laws of the realm you could not otherwise do. But, if it be 
true ; yet miserable is this answer, of such as had so long possessed 
the ore and the lively word of God. If it had been made of pagans 
and heathens, it might better have been borne. But amongst them 
that bear the name of God's people, with whom his laws should have 
chief authority, this answer is not tolerable: to make the constant and 
undoubted Jaw of God, which ought to be the line of all ordinances, to 
‘give place to the vain and ungodly decrees of men ; as experience hath 
now ou. 
“« ©The third caution that God specifies in this election is, that he 


‘Be none such as hath great number of horses: meaning as trusteth in 


‘his own power and preparation of all things, for defence of himself, 
‘@nd to overcome his enemies. Such a one as trusteth in them, .and 
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yaaketh not God his arm and buckler, with faithful David, is not meet 
to be king of the Lord’s people. : : 

« «We may justly conclude, that by the ordinance of God, no 
dther kings or rulérs ought to be chosen to rule over us, but such as 
will seek his honour and glory, and will command, and do nothing con- 
trary to his law.’” (P. 5—8.) 


With regard to the right of resistance to evil rulers, Goodman 
thus speaks: 


© Tt is not only the office of apostles and preachers to resist; but 
the duty likewise of all others, according to their estate and vocation, 
Repent, O country!’ (viz_ England) * your unlawful obedience, and 
now at last, turn to the Lord your God.’—* Both by God's laws, and 
man’s laws, she’ (viz. Queen Mary) ‘ ought to be punished with death, 
as an open idolatress in the sight of God ; and a cruel murderer of hig 
saints, before men.” (P. 1, 11.) 


- He farther applies his doctrine as follows: 


_ But as touching the common and simple people, they think 
themselves utterly discharged, whether their prince be godly or un- 
godly, wise or foolish, all is one to them; they must be obedient, be- 
cause they are ignorant, and because their doings are counted tumults 
and rebellion, except they be agreeable to the commandments of their 
superior powers and magistrates. Therefare, of all others, (say they) 
we have least to do, yea, nothing at all with the doings of our rulers, 
If they rule well, we shall fare the better; if they be ungodly, they 
have the more to answer for their ungodliness. To the intent there- 
fore, that this simplicity, ignorance, and subjection of the inferior 

le, do not altogether blind them ; and cause them either to arm 
against Christ their Saviour, in overthrowing the truth of ‘his G 
to bring in Antichrist and Papistry; or else to fight against their own 
brethren, the servants of God; I have thought good to shew unto 
them more especially, what may be demanded of common people, by 
God's word.” (P.12,; 13.) 


It might not perhaps be of much consequence to dwell upon 
an obnoxions book, published at Geneva, two or three centuries 
ago, had not Dean Kenney brought it to bear upon the present 
times by the following remark, as well as by the genefal course 
of his argument. oO 


‘“‘ We cannot judge correctly of the natural tendency of the above 
precepts, unless we remember—and England has melancholy reazon to 
remember—that, according to preachers of doctrines imported from 
Geneva, the expression ‘ God’s laws,’ ought to be understood to mean 
the Calvinistic system; the support of * God’s glory the apne 
of that system: that to maintain the Church of England as by law es- 
tablished; is (I do not say according to all, but according to vast num- 
bers of those preachers) to draw the people to idolatry: and, finally, 
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that the votaries of Calvinism are, in these latter times, the true Israel. 


of God, the exclusively evangelical, the elect, the godly.” (P. 9.) 


-. Now, on the whole of these statements, two or three questions. 


of considerable importance arise. The first is, are the selections 


from Goodman’s book such as convey a fair specimen of his ar- 


gument. As we have not the bock itself to refer to, we shall 
take for egg that they are; though it is just possible that 


passages highly exceptionable may assume a less black com- 
plexion in their context than when thus presented as conclusions 


without the premises. Another question is, whether Goodman’s. 


sentiments were an average specimen of the body of those expa- 
triated divines who had embraced the Calvinistic system. We 
think that considerable exceptions might be made under this 
head—but we let it pass. A third and more important consi- 


deration is, the circumstances under which the writer and his: 


friends were placed. ‘They were compelled to flee their country 
by a proverbially cruel and intolerant government, which was 
thirsting to bring them to the stake only for professing doctrines 
which dhiey considered divine, and essential to salvation, and 
which, in the preceding reign, constituted the established reli- 
gion. ‘The irritation of all parties was as great as such an order 
of things would naturally lead us to expect. The exiles, de- 
prived of their home and property, and their liberties and lives 
at stake, mutually inflamed each other with abhorrence of the 
system to which they owed their misfortunes. Educated them- 
selves in the intolerant and blood-thirsty church of Rome, they 
had not learned sufficiently those more divine maxims which 


constitute the standard by which we, who live in better times, 


are accustomed to measure their actions. Again, politics and 


religion were, at that period, inseparable topics; the man who 


was hostile to government, and the man who upheld it, equally 
used religion as his weapon; and divines, in like manner, had no 
conception that divinity might be discussed separately from poli- 
tics. : Under circumstances like these, Goodman, Knox, and 
others, wrote the severe invectives which bear their name. To 
attempt to defend their positions would be as absurd as to 
defend the persecuting spirit by which they suffered. It was 


‘not to be expected that men who had barely escaped with their 


lives from the flames of Smithfield should use very measured lan- 
guage in speaking of their unchristian and unrelenting perse- 
cutors, But though the circumstances of the times do not jus- 
tify, they greatly palliate, their conduct. The government 
which they taught, that subjects had a right to oppose, was, in their 
opinion, impious, and unsanctioned by divine authority. They 


held that idolatry was a sin which defeated the very ends for 
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which the Almighty appoints civil governments, and of this sin 
they considerd Queen Mary notoriously guilty by her zeal for 
the church of Rome, and her atrocious persecutions of her pro- 
testant subjects. ‘There can be no doubt that the same argu- 
ment would have been equally employed, and indeed was eme 
ployed, on the other side. ‘The Papists felt no scruple in recom- 
mending opposition to Edward or Elizabeth. ‘The logic of 
Goodman was, therefore, the reasoning of the times as much as 
ofthe man. It is of course quite indefensible, and most mis- 
chievously inflammatory; but the whole juncture of circum- 
starices was so peculiar that it cannot be made to bear with any 
show of plausibility on any sect or party in the present-day. io 
With what justice then has Dean Kenney attempted ‘the 
comparison above-mentioned ? What shadow of proof is there 
that Calvinists and Evangelicals symbolize with Christopher 
Goodman?’ Even those who admit the abstract right of resistance 
to government (a party by no means necessarily identified in the 
present day with the abettors of Calvinistic sentiments), would 
not venture to apply the case to the existing government of this 
country, where toleration is carried to its full extent. » We have 
already seen that ‘the Methodists, for example, are not only 
satisfied but pleased and are far from wishing such a change as 
Dean Kenney seems to think must necessarily be desired by all 
whom he sees fit to denominate Evangelicals, &c. | 19 
The whole of his case is untenable. Government does no 
any longer torture and burn alive those who differ from the esta~ 
blished worship. “The very ground, therefore, of Goodman’s 
argument is taken away ; and the Dissenters themselves acknow- 
ledge it. Is it fair’ then, or is it wise, to bring forward the 
squabbles of forgotten irritation as arguments against thousands 
of contented and virtuous members of the community, wh» never 
heard of them; nor were likely to do so, except through the 
medium of their opponents? The Baptists of Munster were 
fanatical and rebellious; but are such men, therefore, as Robert 
Hall necessarily the same? The first Presbyterians were also. 
fanatical and rebellious; is all Scotland, therefore, to be pro- 
scribed as retaining the same propensities? The whole of our 
author’s argument is built upon the double meaning of words, 
The terms Calvinist, Evangelical, &c. are employed, we are sure 
unintentionally, to‘cover very different and hence arise 
the incorrectness and unfairness of his conclusions... When he 
eaks of Calvinism as connected with hatred to the church and 
isloyalty to the state, what does he mean by the term Calvinism ? 
Does he intend to imply the Calvinistic system of doctrine or of 
discipline, or both? If both, examples can be found only among 
the Calvinistic Independent Dissenters, whom we leave to defend 
VOL. XV. NO, XXIX. H 
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themselves, as well as they can, against the charge. It is with re- 
gard'to professed churchmen only that we are arguing with our au- 
thor. Yet even in the case of the Calvinistic Independent Dissen- 
ters themselves, it is quite a mistake to suppose that their doc- 
trines necessarily lead to seditious principles. As a al strong 
example to the contrary, even the late William Huntingdon, who 
carried his doctrinal Calvinism to the highest excesses, was as ree 
markable for his loyalty as for his Calvinism. He refused to admi- 
nister the sacrament to any person whom he considered a democrat; 
and to have spoken against Mr. Pitt’s adwinistration would have 
gone almost as far towards incurring excommunication from his 
society, as to have denied the doctrines of election or reproba- 
tion. We believe, notwithstanding the apparent connexion of 
the Calvinistic platform of discipline with republicanism, that 
similar examples abound not only among doctrinal Calvinists, 
but Calvinists in discipline also; who, whatever may be their 
abstract ideas respecting establishments and independent churches, 
are perfectly contented with the privileges which they so amply 
enjoy in this country, and are far from being inclined to tumult 
or sedition. We certainly do not recollect to have often met 
with, among their writings of late years, such denunciations 
either against church or state, as those which Dean Kenney 
brings forward from some of the writers of the sixteenth and se- 
venreenth centuries. ‘Times and things are changed. We never 
heard that Carlile, or Hunt, or Wooler, or Hone, or Wolseley, 
were Calvinists, nor do we sce any reason to conclude that Cal- 
vinists, as such, approve of the proceedings of these men. Cal- 
vinists may chance to be democrats; but it is not their Calvinism 
that makes them so, or their want of it that keeps them otherwise. 
But we have before remarked that we are not undertaking the 
defence of Calvinistic Independent Dissenters; they must fight 
their own battle; but we cannot but perceive that Dean Ken- 
ney’s use of the term Calvinists includes many more than those 
who follow the Genevese model, both in doctrine and discipline. 
The Unitarians are, in fact, Calvinists in matters of church dis- 
cipline, yet, in matters of iaith, they widely differ from the Cal- 
vinists, on whom Dean Kenney animadverts; for he surely 
does not include the Unitarians among “ Fanatics” and “ Evan- 
rear Let us then suppose that he employs the term not to 
esignate the discipline but the doctrine of his opponents. Well 
then; many strict churchmen have been Caivinists; yet surely 
it will not be suid that our Halls, and Beveridges, and Ushers, 
and Leightons, were necessarily democrats and revolutionists. 
According to the lax sense in which Dean Kenney uses the 
term, Hooker himself, the great opposer of the Calvinistic dis- 


cipline, was a Calvinist. We think, therefore, that that large. 
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body of persons in the established church, whom it has become so 
common to designate by this vague term, have some reason to, 
complain of our author. He first employs the term to express all. 
that is enthusiastic, and turbulent, and revolutionary; he then 
fastens it with all its stigmata upon his opponents, and leaves his | 
readers horrified at the appalling spectacle. He takes all that, | 
was wicked and unchristian in the writings of the revolutionary, 
history of the country, and calls it Calvinism; he then brings 
forward the writings of Carlile, and Paine, and Wooler, and» 

Bentham, to prove that some in the present day are as wild and | 

as wicked as those whom he had quoted. ‘The conclusion is, ¥ 
that Calvinism is again at work, and that its abettors are ripe- 
another revolution. ‘To.make the two parts of his case 
be here, he should have been able to prove that the incendiaries — 
a of the present day are Calvinists. But this he has not attempted; 
— __ asufficient proof that the thing was impracticable. We are not 
-— defending the tenets either of ancient or modern Calvinism in a 
theological point of view. Whether they are right or wrong is. 
nothing to the present question. Let them be as absurd and 
unscriptural as our pth pleases; they are not necessarily 
- seditious and regicidal. It is sufficient proof of this, that the . 
Jearned Dean, instead of supplying the principal link in his chain 
from the productious of the chief Calvinistic writers of the age, 


» is compelled to resort to the writings of men who hate Calvi- . 

Fi nism as much as they do kings. ‘The unfairness of our author’s 

P argument is still more apparent when it is recollected that, 

he among the persons whom he censures, a large body are not Cale” 


vinists at all, either in doctrine or discipline; but are only ase . 
sumed to be such on such very insufficient data as their patronizing 


the Bible Society, or being anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
: mankind, &«. This, however, is quite enough ; it proves they ure . 
I Methodists or Evangelicals; and all Methodists and Evangceli- 


cals are Calvinists; and all Calvinists are like Knox and Goode . 
man; and Knox and Goodman are like Bentham and Carlile; 
and so on till all names and parties are confounded in one jum- 
ble of absurdity and profligacy. 

The fourth section introduces us to four writers, Caryl, Good- 
win, Sterry, and the celebrated Dr. Owen, from all of whom 
Dean Kenney produces some most exceptionable and seditious 
passages. The cant, the fanaticism, the absurdity of these ex- 
tracts well merit the strong censure which our author pro- 
nounces upon them. They in fact resemble, as most writings of 
the kind do, the politico-religious dialogues of Waverley, and | 
the Tales of my Landlord. Scriptural language is perverted to 
express every sentiment, and to defend the most unchristian 
actions. Our author gives passages from two sermons preached ° 
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before the puritan House of Commons “ at their solemn fast,” 
April 27, 1642, by Caryl and Goodwin. They are both ex- 
quisite specimens of religion @ a militaire. Caryl says in the 
quibbling style of his age: 

“ ¢ The rule, not to bear, (Rev. v. 2, 3.) is,—fifthly, not to pity or 
compassionate ;—and in the affirmative sense, in some cases, to destro 
and cut off; either first by the sword of the law, or, secondly, by the 
jaw of the sword.—In the 13th of Deuteronomy we have both senses 
expressed, in the case of enticers to idolatry. ir thy brother, the son 
of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, 
or thy neighbour whom thou lovest as thy own life, entice thee se- 
cretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which thou hast not 
known, thou nor thy fathers ;—thou shalt not consent unto him, nor 
hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye pity him ; neither shalt thou 
sparey neither shalt thou conceal him. Here are the negative acts of 
not bearing. The highest of the affirmative follows in the next words : 
{v. 9.) But thou shalt surely kill him. Not privately, or without judg- 
ment. That were to commit murder, in punishing idolatry. Thou 
shalt surely kill him, notes the order of killing such after public judg- 
ment, not the killing of them without order and judgment: as it is 
expounded in the next words ; Thine hand shall be first upon him, to 
put him to death; and then the hand of all the people.” (P. 24—26.) 


Goodwin in like manner remarks, 


«« ¢ Jesus Christ was born to be a King; soa conqueror: and we 
may style him King Jesus the conqueror. ‘Then get up your faith and 
resolution, for this great work of reforming the Church ; and forecast 
not what sort of opposition you are like to encounter: get but your 
hearts filled with faith ; and you will be able to say (as Zerubbabel 
here) Who art thou, O great mountain.’” (P. 28.) 


Both these sermons were published by the fanatical parliament 
for the edification of the people ; as was also one of Mr. Sterry’s, 
who prepares the way as follows for the murder of the King: 


«« ¢ Behold a way of making your table at which you are presently 
to feast, the table of the Lord. Speak such words as these, one to 
another: As we now feed upon birds and beasts, that we may enlarge 
and heighten ourselves, and that we may bring forth them again, in 
the life and form of men : so hath Jesus Christ in these times, fed upon 
the flesh of nobles, and the fat of princes, that he might appear more 


fully in the spirit.’”  (P. 30, $1.) 

It is with much pain that we see the learned theologian Dr. 
Owen in this motley group. We have, however, no right to 
complain of our author for placing him there, as the followin 


extracts will prove. In allusion to the taking of Colchester, Dr. 
‘Owen remarks in the usual style of the age: 


«« «Let former mercies be an anchor of hope, in time of present 
distresses. Where is the God of Marston Moor, and the God of 
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Naseby ? is an acceptable expostulation in a gloomy day. O what a 

catalogue of mercies hath this nation to plead by, in a time of trouble? 

God came from Naseby, and the Holy One from the west eae) 
(P. 32, 


The following passage from the same sermon, with Dean Ken- 
ney’s comment, will show still further how even such men as 
Dr. Owen felt, and spoke, and acted in those wretched times. 


«“ «Learn not to be troubled at the great tumultuating which is 
amongst many, at the ways of God at this day. God is measuring out 
his children’s portion, giving them their bread in season, viewing for 
them the lot of their inheritance. Men of the world, profane Cushan- 
ites, superstitious apostatical Midianites, will not, cannot be quiet, 
Cushanites see religion owned, Midianites theirs disclaimed: both are 
alike provoked. 

* ¢ The season of the Church’s deliverance being come, Cushar 
and Midian must wax vain and perish. That there is such a season, I 
told you before. When 430 years were expired, Egypt must be de- 
stroyed, the Amorites rooted out;’ (the king and his loyal subjects 
were Cushanites and Midianites before—now they are Amorites— 
always, however, to be rooted out by the chosen people :) ‘ and all the 
nations round, made to tremble.— ‘The church being to be delivered, 
Haman must be hanged. This you have fully set out. (Rev. vi. 12— 
17.) It is the fall of heathenish tyranny, by the prevailing of the 
Gospel, which you have there described. Rome and Constantinople, 
Pope and Turk, are preserved for a day and an hour, wherein they 
shall fall and be no more. If the season of enjoying ordinances and 
ee be come to this nation, that the tabernacle of the Lord will 

e here amongst men, woe be to the Cushanites! woe be to the Mi- 
dianites ! upon opposers, and secret apostates —The story of Haman 
must be acted over again: their hearts shall be stirred up to their own 
ruin.’ 

“ Here,” remarks Dean Kenney, “ we find a public intimation of 
the projected murder of the King, given from the seditious pulpit. As 
fanaticism was the great instrument, by which rebellion had been spread 
through the country ; so it was to fanaticism, that the conspirators, who 
had now resolved on shedding their sovereigu’s blood, trusted for car- 
rying their atrocious design into effect: and we may remark, that the 
same sanguinary preacher, who, on this occasion, recommended from 
the pulpit, what he called the execution of Haman; was appointed, on 
the day after the murder of the King, to preach before the band of 
regicides, wko remained in the House of Commons. He fulfilled the 
expectation of his patrons, and preached in approbation of their most 
abominable and wicked outrage. So useful an instrument as this re- 
gicidal minister, naturally became a prime favourite with Cromwell. 
He was promoted by the regicides in the House of Commons, to the 
deanry of Christ Church, Oxford; and appointed by Cromwell, his 
Vice Chancellor of that University.” (P. 34—36.) 
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+ Qur very reverend author will we trust forgive a remark elicited 
from us by the running commentary in the foregoing extract, that 
it is never right to jest upon scriptural expressions or to use them 
Gronically to designate an opponent. We could have wished 
that he had refrained from the use of such words and phrases as 
‘the godly, the elect, the saints, the pious, the chosen people, &c. 
‘However much such expressions may have been abused by weak 
or hypocritical persons, a Christian divine should remember 
that they are still scriptural phrases, and should not allow him- 
self to turn them into ridicule. Let infidels sneer at ‘ the 
godly,” ‘the saints,” &c. but the sincere Christian should be- 
ware of following his example. It is quite practicable to expose 
the pretences of hypocrites without entrenching upon that re- 
‘verence which is always due to sacred subjects. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh sections are devoted respectively 
to a consideration of the principles of Knox, Calvin, and 
Buchanan. With regard to the first of these, his language and 
conluct were notoriously intemperate ; and notwithstanding the 
elaborate apologies lately penned by his countrymen, and some 
of them even by persons who have no great predilection for his 
religious sentiments, we still think his words and actions quite 
indefensible. His dilemma on the accession of Elizabeth is 
somewhat amusing. During the reign of Mary he had been far 
the most sturdy opposer of female government; a favourite 
topic of invective among the refugees at Geneva. His book had 
found its way into circulation when Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, and it had begun to shake the allegiance of many of her 
subjects. ‘The Queen and the government were naturally indig- 
nant, and it became necessasy for Knox to mike his peace. He 
was not the man to trim or neutralize; he therefore wrote the 
Queen a letter, of which the following is the conclusion : 


“« «It appertaineth to you, to ground the justice of your authority, 
not upon that law which from year to year doth change; but upon the 
eternal Providence of him, who contrary to nature, and without your 
deserving, hath thus exalted your head. If thus in your heart you 
humble yourself; as in my heart I glorify God, for the rest granted to 
his afflicted flock in England, under you a weak instrument; | will with 
tongue and pen justify your authority. But if, the premises, (as God 
forbid) neglected, you shall begin to brag of your birth, and to build 
your authority and regimen upon your own law, (flatter you who so 


list) your felicity shall be short.’” (P. 59.) 
Our author’s remarks on the conduct of Knox and his fellow- 
Jabourers are upon the whole honourable to the Scottish character. 
* However warmly I ed condemn the seditious tenets inculcated 
by Knox: I am not insensible to the merits, of him who ‘ never feared 
the face of man.’ I respect his sincerity: I admire his undaunted 
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courage, and the other virtues that distinguished him: but I deplore 
his fanaticism; and abhor the rebellious and persecuting principles of 
his system. He might have ranked amongst the great and good, had 
not a mistaken religious zeal perverted his noble qualities. 

‘It is honourable to the Scottish character, that notwithstanding the 
exterminating principles, enjoined by Knox and the other zealous 
preachers of Calvinistic reform; the more judicious leaders of ‘ the 
congregation,’ or Protestants of Scotland, were able so far to restrain 
the violence of their followers, that even in the midst of their tumults, 
no sanguinary excess was committed. Nay, it does not appear, that 
in their triumphant progvess through the kingdom in 1559 ; when the 
destroyed the monasteries, seized on all the property of the ecclesi- 
astics, having expelled the owners, and entering the capital, spoiled the 
ehurches, laid waste the college (Sancte Trinitatts Collegium), pulled 
down the houses of the Prebendaries, plundered the treasury and the 
palace, they put one Roman Catholic to death.” (P. 59, 60.) 


The extracts produced frem Calvin are some of them highly 
exceptionable ; and his conduct in the case of Servetus proves 
he was very far from being free from the intolerant and per- 
secuting spirit of the church in which he had been educated. 
But we think that our author fails in supporting his charges to 
their full extent. Calvin certainly cid not approve of many of 
the positions laid down by Knox and Goodman; and even the 
most exceptionable remarks which our author produces come 
only in the shape of a commentary upon certain passages in the 
book of Deuteronomy, and could never have been intended -by 
their author to be construed in the way in which Dean Kenney 
takes them. Many divines, in speaking, for example, of the re- 
tributive justice of God upon the nations of Canaan, have used 
a hard, unfeeling, and apparently persecuting kind of language, 
which they never meant to apply to any juncture of events in 
their own day. We should be among the last to justify the 
harsh language employed by Calvin on the duty of “ rooting 
out” without pity or affection every thing that opposed what he 
considered the cause of God ; language which more resembled a 
Roman Catholic exhortation at an auto da fé than the moni- 
tions of a protestant reformer. But from a general survey of 
Calvin’s writings we have no sufficent reason to think that he 
was an ubettor of seditions and rebellion. We could, indecd, 
bring strong testimony to the contrary. 

Against Buchanan the charge is better substantiated ; but his 
republicanism came rather from Rome and Athens, than from 
Frankfort or Geneva. Dean Kenney himself allows that “ he 
extended his ideas of popular rights beyond the professed * Cal- 
vinistic limits.’ In fact, the ceili of classical learning, of 
which Buchanan was so eminent a master and so warm a patron, 
was among the most powerful causes of the extension of those 
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principles which led the way to the rebellion. Dean Kenney in his 
next section (the eighth) admits this; though he considers the Cal- 
vinists (and not wholly without justice, in as much as they were 
among the best classical scholars of the age) as the chief fomenters 
ofthe discord. It would be a nice problem to decide in what pro- 
portion different circumstances co-operated to the general re- 
sult; but we have no doubt that had the doctrines and discipline 
of Geneva never been heard of, the diffusion of learnings and 
especially of the political theories and historical writing, of the 
ancient republicans, would before long haye rendered the people 
of Europe dissatisfied with the despotic nature of most of the 
then existing governments. A struggle must have consequently 
ensued, in which political parties would naturally call religious 
prejudices totheir aid, and would adopt some given code of faith, 
not from honest conviction but as a badge of secular distinction. 
It was mere chance that brought doctrinal Calvinism into this 
play of affinities; Mohammedanism or Lamaism 
would have done just as well; for when a purpose is to be gained 
it matters little to a Bonaparte or a Cromwell whether the 
machinery is composed of Bibles or Korans, of mutties or lay- 
elders, of Calvinism or Soofeism. 

The remainder of our author’s first chapter is particularly in- 
teresting. It shows by a series of passages from Archbishop 
Bancroft’s “ Dangerous Positions” what were the opinions of 
“pretended reformers” of those days. It also throws some 
historical light upon the circumstances which attended the cele- 
brated * protestation” voted by the Houses of Parliament in 
1641, entitled “ A Declaration for the Defence of the Religion 
established, of the King’s person, and of the Liberty of the 
Subject.” 

We now turn to the second chapter which relates to the 
akin 4 and practices of pretended reformers during the re- 

ellion and subsequent usurpation. 

The early part of this chapter introduces us to two celebrated 
preachers, who particularly signalized themselves by their ser- 
mons before the puritan House of Commons. Dr. Burges, 
even as far back as 1640, eight years before the King’s execution, 
exhibited his zeal in the vehemence with which he urged upon 
the parliament the duty of ** closing with God by a solemn co- 
venant;” in imitation, no doubt, of the Scotch covenant then 
recently taken. He had soon the satisfaction to see this pro- 
ject adopted ; but he was not yet content; he thought “ there 
had not been due care taken to bring the malignants to public 
trial and condign punishment;” some after trial and conviction 
had been suffered to escape: and he therefore reminds his 
senatorial auditors that the Almighty ‘ puts covenant-breakers 
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into the number of those who are ordained to everlasting .de- 
struction.” 

With regard to Marshall, we were at first about to censure 
our author for the great severity with which he speaks of his 
conduct. The impression from most of the extracts given by 
Dean Kenney is that his discourses were faithful to what he con- 
sidered his duty. He certainly does not spare his auditors, but 
inculcates upon them with great earnestness what he conceived 
to be their obligations, and censures them for their negligence in 
performing them. ‘The Dean alludes to one of his scriptural 
illustrations, and calls it “a culinary comparison for his cor- 
porate auditors;” (he was preaching before the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen). The illustration is certainly homely: “ Some 
critics observe,” says the preacher, “ that the original word sig- 
nifies such a heat as shows itself in opposition to its enemy; a 
when iron hisseth when you spit upon it; such a heat as makes 
water boil in a pot, &c.” We must not however bear too hardly 
on Marshall for his inelegance, a fault of which his contem- 
poraries were almost all guilty, and which was not considered 
in those days any detraction from the merits of a discourse. 
Latimer, we believe it is, that tells us a wonderful story in the 
pulpit of a man who invited him to dine, and had a most at- 
tractive pudding for a bait; and we see no reason a a puritan 
preacher may not as well boil his pot, as a nee cook his pud- 
ding. But we must not let off Mr. Marshall so easily; for 
some of the passages which Dean Kenney quotes show but too 
well how completely he had imbibed that imp:acable and _per- 
secuting spirit which distinguished too many of the puritan 
writers. They seem to have thought, as their papistical fathers did 
before them, that they did God service by exciting intolerance 
towards those whom they considered his enemies. As Marshall is 
not a man to be lightly charged with such a spirit, it is neces- 
sary to give a specimen of his exhortations. What shall we 
say in the present age to the following passage? It composed 
part of a sermon preached by him before the House of Com- 
mons a few weeks after war had been levied against the King. 


‘“« « He is a cursed man, that withholds his hand from shedding of 
blood, or that shall do it fraudulently: that is, if he do it as Saul did 
against the Amalekites, kill some and save some. If he go not through 
with the work, he is a cursed man, when this is to be done upon Moab, 
the enemy of God’s Church.—If this work be to revenge God’s 
Church against Babylon, he is a blessed man that takes and dashes the 
little ones against the stones.” (P. 183.) : 


_ From page 184 to 213 our author gives usa motley exhibi- 
tion of fanaticism, vulgarity, disloyalty, and perversion of Scrip- 
ture, in a series of quotations from a variety of writers and 
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preachers during the rebellion. We pass over the miscellane- 
ous group; the Reyners, and Stricklands, and Herles, and 
Walkers, and Bonds, and Greenhills, and Heyrdicks, and 
Loves, and Calamys and ‘Teasdales, and Feaks, and Evans’s, and 
Herrys, and Beech’s, and Palmers, and Stantons, and Salways, 
and Byfields, whom our author cites, and some of whom can 
hardly be classed among the second rates of the faction. We 
must, however, bestow a moment’s notice on Case, and Peters, 
and Dr. Owen. 

Case was a distinguished favourite of the remnant House of 
Commons. His style of preaching may be gathered from the 
following sample: 7 

«It is a great while sometimes,’ (said that distinguished member 
of the Assembly of Divines, Mr. Case, in his Sermon to the Court 
Martial) * ere God can get his artillery together, he hath laid them by 
so long. His sword lies in.one corner, his battle-axe in another, and 
his bow and arrows in a third (to speak after the manner of men) ; and 
it men be, when he hath found them, his sword is rusty, and that must 
be whet: the bow stiff with lying by, that must be bent: the string 
broke, that must be made ready: arrows blunt, they must be sharp- 
ened, &c. God useth these expressions, and therefore we may. He 
hath whet his sword, he hath bent his bow, and made it ready, &c. 
(Psalm vii..12, 13.) It may be, before all this can be done, years may 
pass ;. an age or two may go over a people's head.—— But now, Sirs, 
consider, | beseech you, all these instruments of war are prepared : 
God hath his sword in his hand, his arrows by his side, &c. Yea his 
sword hath drunk much biood:—There is no dallying with God now ; 
much delay hath been used already, too much. God is angry, and he 
seems to ask this once more, Will you strike, will you execute judg- 
ment, or will you not ? tell me, for if you will not, ! will: I will have 
the enemies’ blood; and yours too, if you will not execute vengeance 
upon delinquents : the day of vengeance is in my heart, and the year 
of my redeemed is come.”’ (P. 193, 194.) 


Hagh Peters was still more atrocious in his language and con- 
duct, and, as our readers are aware, was executed after the 
Restoration for the prominent part he took in the Rebellion, 
especially in the murder ot the King. He appears to have been par- 
ticularly active in his pulpit * exercises” within the last few weeks 
prior to that tragical event. On the 20th December, a fortnight 
after Colonel Pride had “ purged” the house, Peters was ap- 


pointed to preach at the solemn fast which was to take place on 


the ensuing Triday ; and so well did he acquit himself to the 
satisfaction of his employers that he was retained again, es 

cially on two memorable occasions, January 21st, the day after 
the King was brought to trial, and the 28th, the day atter the 


sentence was pronounced. We shall give a specimen of his 


oratory from the evidence adduced against him on his trial, and 
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which, though evidently given in a spirit of party, is confirmed 
by too many witnesses, to admit of its being substantially false. 


_ Witness. ‘I heard the prisoner at the bar, preaching before 
Oliver Cromwell and Bradshaw, who was called Lord President of the 
High Court of Justice: and he took his text out of the Psalms, in 
these words, Bind your kings with chains, and your nobles with fetters 
of iron.—Says he, in his sermon, Beloved, it is the last psalm but one, 
and the next psalm hath six verses, and twelve hallelujahs, ‘praise ye 
the Lord, praise God in his ‘ sanctuary,’ and so on: for what? says 
he: look into my text; there’s the reason of it, that ‘ kings were 
bound in chains,’ &c.—Here is, saith he, a great discourse and talk in 
the world; what? will ye cut off the King’s head, the head of a Pro- 
testant prince and king? Turn to your Bibles, and you shall find it 
there, ‘ Whosoever sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
—Here is an act of God, and I see neither King Charles, nor Prince 
Charles, nor Prince Rupert, nor Prince Maurice, nor any of that rab- 
ble excepted out of it.—This is the day, that I and many saints of 
God have been praying for these many years.—I observed that Oliver 
Cromwell did laugh at that time.’ * 

_ “ Asecond witness.—*‘ Upon January 21, 1648, I was at Whitehall.— 
He (Mr. Peters) preached upon this text. Psalm cxlix. 8. To bind 
their kings in chains, and their nobles in links of iron. In which text, 
Mr. Peters did much applaud the soldiers there. He said, he hoped 
to see such another day following, as the day before: and that, blessed 
be God. (says Parson Peters), the house, the lower house is purged, 
and the House of Lords themselves, they will down suddenly. 

“ «Upon the 28th of January, 1648, next day after the sentence of 
the king, I heard Peters preach upon this text in St. James’s chapel. 
Psalm cxlix. 6—9. Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 
and a two-edged sword in their hands, to execute vengeance upon the 
heathen, and punishment upon the people; to bind their kings with 
chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them 
the judgment written. This honour have all his saints. Praise ye the 
Lord. And there he did so saint the red-coats, and so reprobate the 
poor king’s friends; and in the middle of his sermon, he took occasion 
to produce a text, Psalm xiv. 18-20. All the kings of the nations, 
even all of them lie in glory, every one in his own house; but thou art. 
cast out of thy grave, like an abominable branch; and as the raiment 
of those that are slain, thrust through with a sword, that go down to 
the stones of the pit, as a carcass trodden under feet; thou shalt not 
be joined with them in burial ; because thou hast destroyed thy land, 
and slain thy people; the seed of evil doers shall never be renowned. 
Says he, This I did intend, to insist and preach upon before the poor 
wretch, and the poor wretch would not hear me. 

¢ Quest. Whom did he mean ? 

“ ¢ Witness. His Majesty, who was the day before condemned. 
Saith he, look into your lesser Bibles, and you shall find the title is, 
“the Tyrant’s fall.’” (P. 204—206.) 


- Peters had the effrontery to say in this sermon, that he had 
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prayed and preached for twenty years, and might now exclaim 
with Simeon, ‘* Lord, now lettest thou oy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation!” The brutality of his 
discourse was heightened by the circumstance tnat he was in the 
King’s own chapel. But added he, ** Amos went to preach and 
Amaziah would not let him; but Amos would preach. ‘The poor 
wretch would not hear me; but yet I wi// preach.” . 

Of Dr. Owen’s political preaching, we have already given a 
sufficient specimen. The sermon from which our author chiefl 
eine in this part of his work, is one preached by the Doctor 
the day after the regicide, and which, while the corpse of the 
royal victim was yet unburied, gave a darkly shaded picture of 
him under the title of Manasseh, and spoke of his execution as 
the special act of God for the promotion of his glory. 

There is in most of these sermons and writings a strange mix- 
ture of good and bad qualities. T’anaticism and intolerance are 
their prominent characteristics; yet we perceive, at the same 
time, a stern sense of dutv which seemed in the consciences of 
their authors, to render their actions a necessary obligation un- 
der the circumstances in which they were placed. We know 
not otherwise how to account for the speeches and writings of 
such men as Marshall and Owen. It is impossible to read their 
theological writings without feeling that they were sincere; yet 
how did they reconcile such passages as we have transcribed 
with the gentle spirit of the Christian dispensation? ‘There was 
evidently more of the Roman than of the disciple of Christ in 
their politico-religious opinions; and we doubt not that hada 
parent, a child, a wife, or their own life been the sacrifice which 
they considered necessary, they would resolutely have made it. 
They had evideatly founded their ideas of duty on some ill- 
understood and grossly perverted passages in the Old Testament, 
which they applied without a shadow of reason to their own case. 
Kvery man in consequence became, in his own opinion, a 
Phineas, an Asa, or a Joshua; and as Burnet relates of some of 
the friends of Cromwell, “ they believed there were great occa- 
sions in which some men were called; in the doing of which they 
were excused from the common rules of morality. Such were 
the practices of Ehud, Jael, Samson, and. David; and by this 
they fancied that they had a privilege from observing the stand- 
ing rules.” We can not proceed to confute so unscriptural and 
dangerous a persuasion ; by which every enthusiast may throw the 
reins on the neck of his passions and bis prejudices, and be pre- 
pared for every act of atrocity to which a misguided fancy, or an 
evil heart, can tempt him. We merely mention the circum- 
stunce, in order to account for the apparent incongruity of the 
character of some of these men, who had literally (to use their 
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own favourite passage) the praises of God in their mouths, and 
a two-edged sword in their hands. 


A’ large part of the chapter before us is devoted to extracts 
from a scarce and interesting work entitled ‘ Vindication of 
King Charles” by the Rev. Bdward Symmons, written princi- 
pally in 1645, after the battle of Naseby. Before the work was 
concluded, the rebels “ broke like a flood” into Cornwall, where 
Symmons resided; he was in consequence obliged to flee to 
France, and his work was not published till 1648. We might 

ive many interesting passages from this work. ‘The following, 
ir example, which is all that we have room to admit, will show 


that the good divine was no despicable match in argument for 
his opponents. 


«« ¢ They charge the king to have settled himself in the seat of the 
scornful. 

‘* ¢ The Psalmist informs us, that those only that are at ease, have 
leisure to take up a seat in that place, and not those that are in an af- 
flicted condition. Did the king live the life of the men of Westmin- 
ster, and had all the wealth pt pleasures of this kingdom at his com- 
mand; and were he withal of their disposition, endued with their 
spirits to act their parts, there might be some probability of truth in 
this particular ; but, it being quite contrary, there is no likelihood at all 
in it. (1.) Had he been a subject; and by god fortune chosen bur- 

of some corporation, or knight of some shire, and sat in the 
ouse of Commons, amongst them at this present ; and had concurred 
first in pretending to settle religion, to make a glorious Church, to ad- 
vance Christ; and then afterwards in consulting how to take away the 
Church’s maintenance, toslight the places of God’s worship, that they 
might be of no more esteem than common houses, ale-houses, barns, 
and stables ; in persecuting, banishing, and imprisoning the fathers of 
the Church, and ministers of Jesus:—he might justly indeed have 
been said to sit in the chair of the scornful; and to have exercised his 
scoffs and scorns against God himself. 

‘* ¢(2.) Had he been one of those, that under pretence of advancin 
the liberty and happiness of the subjects, should vote away the sub- 
jects’ right to his own goods, sometimes a twentieth part, sometimes a 
fifth part, sometimes all. Under a pretence of taking away monopolies 
and illegal payments, should bring in such new tolls and taxations, as 
the nation was never acquainted with; excise upon bread, butter, 
cheese, flesh, and all commodities that are used for the life of man: 
under pretence of being one of the good patriots of their country, 
should raise wars, cause desolations, burn houses: under pretence of 
keeping tender consciences from unnecessary matters, should force 
upon = Tee unlawful oaths, went covenants, even to the taking up 
arms against their sovereign (to whom they had sworn allegiance) :— 
had the king been one of these men, he might deservedly have been 
said to have sat in the scorner’s chair.—Had he been one of those men 
who talk of making the king a glorious monarch, and yet take from 
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him all his power and authority; not suffer him to have so much as the 
choice of his own servants, the rule of his own family, the disposal of 
his own children, the society of his own wife: that promise to make 
“him the richest prince in Christendom, and yet rob him of all his goods 
and revenues, and not allow him so much, if they can help it, as shall 
buy him bread to eat or clothes to wear: that call themselves his most 
humble and obedient subjects, and yet obey him in nothing, but study 
to vex and cross him in every thing; hire fellows to hunt him, to shoot 
at him, and, if they can to kill him: that avouch great love and affec- 
tion to him, and desires to advance his honour, and yet authorize libels 
and base books, to defame, slander, and reproach him: if the king 
were one of this generation, and should concur in such actions. he 
might be said to sit in the seat of the scornful indeed.—Or lastly, were 
he one of those, who partly by fraud, partly by violence, having 
stripped their sovereign of all his weapons, castles, ships, and towns, 
and of the hearts of many of his people, and scarce left him a place 
to hide his head in, in three kingdoms; should maintain a villain to’ 
proclaim up and down the world, that he has run away very majes- 
tically, to set up a new monarchy in the isle of Anglesea; this indeed 
were to sit in, and to fill up, the seat of the scornful. 
«* ¢ ]f the reader may judge of liberty and religion by its fruits (ac- 
cording to Christ’s rule); he being a Christian must loath their liberty, 
and being a Protestant must hate their religion.’” (P. —243.) 


Dean Kenney, among his other charges against the revolu- 
tionists, adds that of pretended miracles in favour of their party, 
some of which, he says, * are as remarkable as any that can be 
found in the Popish list in favour of the church of Rome.” The 
word “ miracles,” as applied to the “ special providences” of 
the Puritans is doubtless too strong, though it is very certain. 
that their method of speaking of the Divine interposition in their 
affairs, gives an air of prodigy to their narratives. How far the. 
superstition of the ignorant was carried, may be gathered from. 
some of the proceedings in the House of Commons itself. The 
following is an instance not easy to be exceeded in the annals of 
Popish credulity. In 1646, a declaration was published by order 

Parliament, of “a strange and wonderful monster, born at 

irkham parish, in Lancashire, the child of Mrs. Haughton, a 
Popish gentlewoman.” ‘The parliamentary narrative proceeds to’ 
state that this child was “ born with its face upon its breast and 
without a head; after the mother had wished rather to bear a 
child without a head than a round head, and had cursed the 
parliament!” The case is attested by the minister of the. 
parish and others, and being brought before the house by 
one of the members, was “ appointed to be printed according to 
order, and desired to be published in all the counties, cities, 
towns, and parishes in England; being the same copies that 
were presented to Parliament!” Dean Kenney spares us the 
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«horrid print” that accompanied the parliamentary declara- 


tion; but adds the reason assigned for so extraordinary a mea- 
sure, namely, * that so all the kingdom might see the hand of 
God herein, to the comfort of his people, and the terror of the 
wicked!” What must have been the state of education and 
information, when such a farce could be acted with a grave face, 
and by parliamentary authority ? 

We wish we had time to follow our author through the pain= 
ful scene of Charles’s trial and execution, on some of the parti- - 
culars of which he has coliccted some facts not to be found in our 
ordinary histories of England. We are glad to find him justly cen- 
suring a passage in K'ox’s History of James II, in which the his- 
torian states * that the guilt of the action, the taking away the life 
of the King, is what most men in the place of Cromwell and his, 
associates would have incurred; what there was of splendour and 
magnanimily in it, | mean the publicity and solemnity of the act, 
is what few would be capable of displaying.” (Fox, Introduce 
tion, p. 16.) If we recollect rightly, this passage met with see 
vere reprehension when the work first appeared ; and it certainly 
adds a new proof of that subserviency of Mr. Fox’s mind to 
party, which distorted every object, and either rendered it ime 
practicable for him to discern things in a just light, or, what we 
should be backward to pronounce, made him wilfully gloss them 
over to suit his purpose. Splendour and magnamimity! Were 
ever two terms so grossly abused? Let any man read the narra 
tive of Charles’s trial ; let him recall to mind the whining cant, 
the mock majesty, the gross insults of the party, and see what 
he can discover of splendour or magnamimity. The splendid 
Bradshaw! The magnanimous Cromwell! Yes; and the First 
Consul of France was magnanimous too; and when he assumed. 
the imperial purple he became as splendid as he was magnanie, 
mous. True, Cromwell was “ tainted’’ with hypocrisy—daimled !. 
—Yet, adds Mr. Fox, “ the great talents of this extraordinary: 
person supported during his life a system condemned equally by 
reason and by prejudice; by reasou, as wanting freedom; by 
prejudice, as an usurpation.” Dean Kenney not unfairly retorts, 
** if Mr. Fox had been writing of the parricidal act which sent 
the royal martyr to his death, he might with equal propriety 
have said this act was condemned by reason and by prejudice ; by 
reason, as, wanting justice; by prejudice, as a murder.” 

There is one feature in the character of a large number of the 
puritans, for which we do not think Dean "ali has given. 
them sufficient credit—we mean sincerity. It is usual to repre- 
sent them as a band of hypocrites deceiving, but not deceived. 
We have, however, no doubt that a very large portion, proba-— 
bly the great majority, were fully persuaded of the goodness of. 
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their cause, and the propriety of their conduct. They were, in 
fact, fanatics; a circumstance which, though it does not palliate 
the atrocities they committed, is completely opposed to the 
idea of their being hypocrites. A strong proof of their sincerity 
occurs in the conduct of those regicides who were brought to 
trial and execution at the restoration. The obstinacy with which 
they persisted in their opinions, even in their last moments, and 
with immediate death before their eyes, proves their sincerity. 
Our author produces several curious and characteristic passa 
from the last hours of some of the condemned regicides, which 
prove either a misguided sincerity, or an inflexible pertinacity 
which is not often found in criminals under similar circum- 
stances. Harrison, one of Cromwell’s * most pernicious asso- 
ciates and agents,” declared, when he was about to be conveyed 
to execution, that “he was going about a great work for his 
Lord that day;” and that «his support was that his sufferin 
were upon the account of Jehovah the Lord of Hosts;” that he 
looked upon this as an answer to his prayers, for that ‘ many a 
time he had begged of the Lord that if he had any hard thing, 
any reproachful work, or contemptible service, to be done by his 
ple, that he should be employed in it.” When he parted 
m his wife he bequeathed to her his Bible. Carew, another 
principal regicide, declared on his trial, that the part he took in 
the murder of the King was * in the fear of the Lord, and in 
obedience to his holy and righteous laws.” He died in the firm 
belief that there would be “ a resurrection of the blessed cause.” 
Jones, a revolutionary colonel, speaking in prison of the sled 
upon which he was to be drawn to execution, said “ it is like 
Elijah’s fiery chariot, only it goes through Fleet-street.” Axtell, 
the night before his execution, spoke of the ladder used for his 
companions at the “ees as ** a Jacob’s ladder ;” he assured his 
fellow-prisoner Hacker that they would be both in glory, adding, 
“¢ Our God is the God of Newgate.” He said, that after the 
work of God had been done in England he had been an unwor- 
thy instrument in Ireland, where he remembered the Protestant 
blood which had been shed, and that “ that word was 
much upon his mind, ‘ Give her blood to drink, for she is worthy.” 
At the place of execution he pressed the Bible to his heart and 
said, * The very cause for which I have engaged is contained in 
this book of God, both in the civil and religious rights of it.” 
Similar testimonies in abundance might be produced; and we 
are anxious that a just commentary should be made upon them. 
The canting nature of the puritan language, (which we have 
given, not to excite a smile but as a grave matter of painful his- 
tory,) is no proof that they were not sincere; it was the popular 


language of the times, publicly recognized, and every where un- 
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derstood. The real or supposed semi-popish religion of the court 
made the revolutionary party. Those of them at least who were 
the tools, and not the mechanists, of the conspiracy, fancied that 
their zeal was in a righteous cause; and certainly the gross 
licentiousness which prevailed after the restoration was no very 
convincing mode of refuting this opinion in the minds of men 
who had been educated in the severe school of Puritanism. 
The Puritan divines, the writings of some of whom are still 
read with interest for their deep piety and scriptural informa- 
tion, must undoubtedly have seen objects through a very different 
medium from that through which we examine their actions and 
oe We think that our author has not allowed enough for the 
prejudices of education and:the influence of a stern, sincere, and 
unbending, though mistaken opinion, of their duty as members 
of a civil and religious community. A course which, to us, 
appears very tortuous, might, by themselves, be considered “ the 
path of duty;” an admission which we are inclined to make not 
for the benefit of those who pleaded conscience to promote their 
secular aggrandizement, but for others, who evidenced the sin- 
cerity of their convictions (as in the case of the two thousand 
non-conformist ministers), by submitting to the inconveniences 
attached to them. We are not willing to give up the Flavells, the 
Marshalls, the Owens, of the seventeenth century without at least 
suggesting a motive, if not an apology, for their conduct. 

But we must now turn to our author’s last chapter, in which 
he proceeds to show the principles and practices of pretended 
reformers in church and state at the present time. His chief _ 
object, as we have before hinted, is to identify the increasing 
religious zeal which characterises the present age, with the revo- 
lutionary spirit which has been so alarmingly prevalent. His 
argument is briefly this: that the same symptoms are visible 
now which marked the periods to which we have been adverting. 
Revolutionary principles, and a great zeal, real or neal, 
for religion, then went hand in hand; from whirh he infers 
that they do sonow. But the very contrary is the case. ‘ Revo- 
lutionary principles and deiym go “ hand in hand;” and thongh 
there is much of sedition, and much of religious zeal now preva- 
lent, we seldom find them combined. We challenge our author 
to point out which of the clergy ca!led “ Evangelical,” from 
whom he dreads so much, and whom he assimilates with the 
revolutionary Puritans, have been found pleading for the * im- 
prescriptible rights of man,” or have blended with their zeal for 
the dispersion of the Scriptures the slightest disposition to circu- 
late seditious tracts. He has been obliged to bring his “ fana- 
ticism” from one quarter, and his * sedition” from another; 
and the proof of their union, the “the middle term,” as logici- 
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ans call it, of his argument is, that the Puritans were both fana- 
‘tical and seditious; ergo, fanaticism and sedition are inse- 
parable. 

We had at first intended to reply to our author’s argument 
against the Bible Socicty, as encouraging this fanatico-seditious 
spirit; but the Bishop of St. David’s having taken up the sub- 
ject, we shall leave the learned Dean to his Lordship’s refuta- 
tion.* It is certainly very unfortunate for the Dean’s argument 
that such menas the Bishop of St. David's, men neither fanatical 
nor seditious, are friends to the principle of the Bible Society ; 
and not less unfortunate, that at most or all the recent meetings 
of Bible Societies, the prevalence of sedition and blasphemy has 
‘been expressly mentioned as 2 powerful reason for patronizing 
the institution—an institution so well calculated to cripple this 
double-headed and many-tongued hydra, by teaching men at 
once to fear God and to honour the king. Asa specimen of our 
author’s logic on this subject, and of the way in which he effects 
the unfair identification which we have complained of, take the 
following passage. 


“ «When I try this principle + by the test of experience: when I 
refer to the period of the rebellion, and to that which immediately pre- 
ceded it ; when England was the ‘ land of Bibles:’ when | read, and 
-read with horror, even in the sermons of those unhappy times, preached 
‘by assertors of Calvin's dogmas, and of dissent from our established 
‘Church, destructive perversions of the sacred volume, to the promotion 
of treason, insurrection, civil war, devastation, regicide! When I read 
exhortations to put the lawful king of these countries to death,.deli- 
vered with inhuman triumph from the pulpit of his own chapel—ex- 
hortations, in which the rebel soldiers were commanded to ‘ turn to’ 
‘their ‘lesser bibles,’ in order there to find a justification of the intended 
murder of their Sovereign! When I reflect on the perverted appeals 
made to the Bible, by the wildest and most wicked incendiaries in the 
‘dreadful rebellion ; and on the fatal efficacy of those appeals, with the 
‘fanatical, deluded multitude—when | read, even the dying declaration 
of one of the most barbarous and inhuman of all the -regicides. that 
‘the whole cause’ (meaning—the whole cause, of that most wieked 
sand sanguinary rebellion) was contained in the Bible; ‘ both in the 
civil and religious rights of it '—when I find that the fanatical soldiers 
of the rebel army, were taught in their Catechism, to look to the:ex- 


* See his Lord-hip’s very valuable Letier to Lord Kenyon, on Mr, Wix’s plan 
of Union with the Church of Rome. 

+ The principle that * the mere reading of the Bible is sufficient to supply mn 
with all necessary Christian knowledge; whether true or false, has nothing to 
do with the Bible Society ; for that society was never intend: d to ,upersede edu- 

eation, or a Christian ministry, or any other means of instruction, As well might 
we say that the principle upon which the London Hospital is founded, is that batk 
and c.lomel are all that is necessary for human comfort aud support ; and that food, 
fuel, clothing, and a habitation are mere superfuities, 
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5 ample of David, in the Bible; and to bless the Lord, ‘ for teaching 
4 their hands: to war, and their fingers to fight ’—when I remember the 
: numerous and unquestionable proofs, that the miseries of the rebellion 
were almost wholly occasioned by perverted applications of the Bible 
—when I thus try the principle now avowed to be the ‘ blessed charm,” 
that binds all the Bible Societies together, and without which, (it 9 
seems) ‘ Ichabod” may be written upon them all—when | thus try this if: 
principle, by the test of experience ; I must regard it, not only as con- “ 
tradictory to the information contained in the Bible; but as demon- i, 
strated, by the past calamities of England, to be false and injurious.” f 
(P. 425—427.) 


‘We have, however, to thank the learned Dean for the expo- _ 
ition which he has given us in this chapter of the principles and rl 
practices of pretended reformers ; and which, when he does not 
cast them on parties who deprecate and disclaim them, are too 
: well founded, in fact, not to have excited just alarm. We must 
give a few specimens of some of the nefarious publications to 


which he alludes; and which we believe are known among the he 
virtuous and loyal part of the community almost entirely by name. | 
We suspect that very few of the respectable members of society, i} 
whose duties have not led them to the investigation, are ac- *, 
quainted with the full nature and extent of the actrinies which 

have been lately advocated in the cheap weekly publications i 
which happily are now suppressed. ‘Thanks to the new laws, we 
; are not likely soon to witness a recurrence of the evil to the same : 
| extent; and that our posterity may not think the legislature too 4 
harsh or hasty in their late regulations, we shall record a few q 
choice samples of the arguments of some of our popular re- a 
formers. 


Itis thus that Cobbett defends forgery. 


“ ¢ The laws and usages of the land authorize resistance : and if they 
authorize resistance in arms, as they clearly do, why not authorize re- 
sistance with a graving tool? If they clearly authorize the use of 
swords, bayonets, powder and ball, as they did in 1688, wie not sanc- 
tion the use of little bits of paper, and a little aqua-fortis ?’ The de- 


fence of the proposed scheme of forgery thus proceeds. ‘ If any ¥ 
Englishman or band of Englishmen, have the power to deliver the fH 
whole nation from the fell grasp of these tyrants, is he or are they to be iY 
accused of cruelty, for endeavouring to use that power ?— Besides, 1 
did these savage raffians feel any remorse of conscience, when they ! 
themselves had tifty men at work, to forge aioe: to be given away, 
and flung about, in France and in Flanders? What.was their defence, 
when charged with the act? ‘That they were at war with the French 

le, and that they had a right to make use of all means of hostility. 


ery well! are they not at war with us? And have not we a right to tf 

make-use of similar means?”’ (P. 322, 323,) . 

We wish our author had given Cobbett’s celebrated epistle to 
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Sir Francis Burdett, in which he holds it to be perfectly just 
“ that he should never in any way whatever give up one ae 
of his future earnings to the payment of any debt in England, 
&e.” and which justly drew down Sir Francis’s reprobation of 
these “ new principles of moral obligation.” 

From Cobbett the transition is easy, to Lord Cochrane— Lord 
Cochrane ! who thus espouses the cause of revolution and king- 
killing, in his farewell address to the electors of Westminster, 
June 4, 1818—the late revered king’s birth-day. 


“ « There is one great and glorious precedent—a precedent, of days 
long gone by—a reformin that House. It owes its existence to a per- 
son, who is said to have usurped the reins of government. He re- 
formed the House of Commons ; and perhaps the course he took was 
the only one by which a reform could be effected. Whether a reform 
in the present time, will be accompanied with the same disorders which 
mntieed that period, it is impossible to solve: but unless the House of 
Commons be reformed from without, there is little hope that the wishes 
of the people can be realized.’ Afterward, having stated his intention 
of ‘leaving England, he adds, ‘On my return, should your oppressors 
be overcome: should you wish to place them in safe custody ; I will 
take them to that spot, where one of the greatest individuals that ever 
existed, is confined—an individual, whose magnanimous sentiments 
and elevation of mind, your oppressors have never imitated—whose 
crimes, real or imputed, they have infinitely surpassed. If no other 
person will conduct them to Saint Helena, 1 am the man who will do 
it.—I have already alluded to a person who reformed, at a distant pe- 
riod, the House of Commons; and should we ever have a corrupt 
parliament, trampling on the people and destroying their rights, I 
should like to undertake a similar reformation.”" (P. 313, 314.) 


The following is Jeremy Bentham’s principle of Universal 
Suffrage. QO rare simplicity !” 


“« « There is a swarm of other classes, that might be proposed for 
«xclusion,’ (namely, from voting at the election of representatives in 
parliament) ‘ on the ground of a deficiency in those constituent parts, 
of the fitness requisite tor exercising the right of suffrage; namely, 
the requisite honesty and intellectual abilities: these classes are foreign- 
ers in amity, foreigners in enmity, but at large, outlaws, convicts, va+ 
grants, insolvents, bankrupts, lunatics, &c. But, there is a principle 
which I will call the simplifying principle, or the principle of simpli- 
city, which renders their being excluded unnecessary. ©O rare sim 
plicity ! handmaid of beauty, wisdom, virtue, and of every thing that 
is excellent—simplicity !——The principle of simplicity may, without 
scruple, be applied to the exclusion of sensible, the only real evils, 


when the only evils that can result from the application, are compara- 
tively insensible.”’ (P. $42, 343.) 


Tr he following from Cobbett will show how much the reform- 
ers like Bible Societies, 
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«<¢ Yes: no more parties; no more cry of Whig and Tory; no 
more cry of Pittite and Foxite; all gone; all upon a level; they cam 
cheat the people no longer! No more cry against ministers; no more 
bawling for opposition:—no calling for changes of ministry, All are 
now lumped together, and considered as one consolidated mass of cor- 
ruption, fraud, and cruelty. Shocking change in the eee aa charac- 
ter! And this too, in spite of all the schools daily, weekly, and yearly : 
—in spite of all the little books and tracts: in spite of Bible Societies 
with prayer-books, and Bible Societies without prayer-books :—in 
spite of 11,000 parish parsons, two populous universities of crafty old 
teachers, of very willing and docile pupils, pouring forth annually some 
hundreds of deceivers, to pitch upon the public plunder, fresh and 
fasting :—in spite of sham debates, and sham divisions :—the character 
of the people is changed. ‘The education schemes have all failed of 
their sole object ; namely, that of keeping the people in ignorance, by 
érawing their attention 4o little insignificant tales ; and by putting ccn- 
stantly before them, publications in praise of the several parts of the 
complicated tyranny by which they are oppressed. One great topic in 
all these school-books is content. ‘The people are taught to be con- 
tent ; to regard ragged backs and hungry bellies as the work of Provis 
dence, as their lot, as ‘ that state of life, in which it hath pleased God 
to place them.’—And to be content; not to murmur by any means.— 
But the people do not any longer suck this down.”’ (2. 324, 325.) 


Sherwin’s Weekly Register (Nov. 14, 1818) suggests the 
duty of the people to arm themselves ; and the disclosures which. 
have recently taken place show that such suggestions did not pass 
unheeded. ‘The necessity of the bill to prevent unlawful drilling 
and training was acknowledged by all parties; and there were 
not many who conceived that the search for arms bill was a su- 
perfluity in legislation. ‘The writer of this Register states, that 
General Hale, in 1781, suggested that ‘a common carving 
knife, with a bayonet handle, and a broom stick, or any other 
stick at all of a proper length to fix it upon” is an excellent 
weapon. General Hale, as Citizen Sherwin tells us, asserted 
that ‘ this little weapon is not only as good as the bayonet, but 
as much better as the pole upon which you fix it is longer than 
the musket upon which the soldiers fix their bayonets; for that 
the musket, as a /ire-arm is better not used at all by those who 
have the courage to use the bayonet !!” Is it creuible that such 
diabolical suggestions should have been suffered to appear from 
the British press? and yet there are men who are weeping and 
whining over the “ cruel” restrictions which the late laws have 
at last put upon it. 

On the duty of exerting physical force in opposition to the ex- 
isting laws and government, the same paper remarks: 


“« ¢ Men may say what they please on the subject, but it is on the 
muscular limbs of the multitude, that a reform depends. The world 
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has seen enough of reforms or revolutions, call them which you will, 
to knuw that they cannot be accomplished by any other means, than 
the physical force of those for whose benefit they are intended: and 
before any alteration can take place for the better, the sword of justice 
must be drawn by the people, and never sheathed until the present 
system of government is exterminated from the land.”’ (P. 348.) 


Our readers must be aware of the political doctrines: so 
sedulously inculeated during the civil wars; and one of which 
was quaintly intitled “ Killing no murder.’ We trusted that the 
doctrine had died away with the infamous publication to which 
it gave name; but it has been revived with amendments. We 
must give one passage more from the pages of Sherwin’s Regis- 
ter on this subject : 

Killing no Murder. 

““ «In writing upon a subject like this, it is almost impossible to 
know when to leave off. What a state are we reduced to! 
What a system of government must that, country possess, where all 
who are not paralyzed by prejudice, or warped by interest, consider 
resistance right, and rebellion a duty! There is not a labouring 
man in the country, who is not able to trace the causes of his oppres- 
sions and his sufferings to their source; and there is scarcely one that 
does not demand the destruction of the present system of mis-govern- 
ment, as the only remedy for the national grievances. 

“ «It may, perhaps, be said, that to advocate or advise the killing 
of tyrants, is a murderous doctrine. This I denv, and I challenge any 
man to prove it. In the first place, let us consider for a moment, what 
atyrant is. I conceive him to be the niost detestable and dangerous 
being, in the whole creatien, the brute creation not excepted: for he 
not only lets loose his appetite with ali the savage fury of brutes; but 
he has a thousand times greater opportunity of giving effect to his 

if cruelty. When a wolf, ora tyger, or any beast of prey of that de- 

- scription, breaks into the peaceable abodes of men, the usual practice 
- is to put him to death immediately ; but this is not exactly the case 
with the political brute; he is suffered to range at large destroying, 
devouring, and plundering as he goes.——The difference between a 
beast of the forest, and a political beast, is that the latter is an infi- 
nitcly more dangerous animal than the first: and it consequently fol- 
lows, that if we have a right to put tiie first to death, we have a much 
greater right to inflict the same punishment upon the latter.”’ (P. 
350—352. ) 

Surely writers like these cannot approve of a society which 
distributes without note or comment, a book which contains such 


passages as ** By ME kings reign and princes decree justice ;”— 
** Curse not the king, no not in thy thought;”— Fear then the 
Lord and the king, and meddle not with them that are given to 
change,” &c. &e.— But we will not again enter on this question ; 
we hope our very reverend author will perceive the necessity of 
threwing his weight in the scale of a society whose great op- 
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posers (for the respectable churchmen who oppose do so only on 
secondary and subordinate grounds) are infidels on the one 
hand vom | papists on the other; the disciples of ‘Phomas Paine 
and the votaries of the bishop of Rome. We grieve that worthy 
men who differ from these two opposite classes in every other 
respect, should give them their suffrage in this. 

But we must not pass over the most curious gem in the whole of 
our author's collection from the revolutionary cabinet. We allude 
toanew and horrible code of duplicity invented and perfected by 
that eminent master of the new political and religious philosophy— 
Jeremy Bentham. ‘The national schools, as might be sap posed, 
give as much offence to the reformers as the distribution of the 
Scriptures, or the circulation of loyal tracts. Yet as they teach 
the poor to read, and consequently enable them to peruse Paine 
and Cobbett, they are not to be considered entirely useless. 
The only difficulty therefore which Mr. Bentham fecls is how to 
extract the good from the bad, that the children may be pre- 
pared to read without imbibing those principles which would 
prevent their turning their faculty in the channel which he 
marks out for them. This it is obvious is no SY problem, on 
account of the system of moral and religious instruction intro- 
duced into all the national, and to a certain extent even into the 
Lancasterian schools. Mr. Bentham, however, contrives the 
matter with great ingenuity. He states that the promises and 
declarations made by the children 2 are void. Ist, Because he 
conceives the acts to which they refer would be pernicious, 
as tending to support a corrupt and tyrannical constitution in 
church and state, adly, Because those p romises and declarations 
are forcibly extorted ; which beillustrates by the appropriate parallel 
ofa person presenting a pistol to the child’s throat to compel ian 
to murder his father or mother! Our author shail furnish us 
with a few of this eminent casuist’s own words on this subject. 
They admirably illustrate the principles of the new morality. 


«Thus much as to the child Now as to the arenta. A 
benefit of unspeakable value—a benefit to which every member of the 
community has, for the sake of every other member, as well as his 
own, an equal claim—iy seized into the hands of interested tyranny : 
(the reader will observe, that the National Schools have been supported 

solely by private subscription)-—* seized into the hands of interested 
tyranny : and participation of it is refused to all children, whose pa- 
rents will not purchase it for them, at the price, which for the purpose 
of continuing all understandings, and all wills, in a state of prostration 
under this same tyranny, is set upon it. This price consists in the ut- 
terance of a set of words, expressive of the above mentioned void pro- 
mises, or of words expressive of the above mentioned untrue asser- 
tions. By the utterance of no such void promises,’ or ‘ untrue asser- 
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tions, do the mouths and the breasts, from which they are thus forcibly 
and tyrannically extracted, contract—if when free, they do but purge 
themselves of it (for thus much has been proved)—any such taint as 
that of sin or moral blame. 

va th Deny not to your children the proffered instruction : 
deny it not to them; even though these are the terms, on which it is 
proffered. Poisonous, it is true, is the drug which has been purposely 
mixed up with it: but to extract the poison, and leave the instruction 
pure, depends upon yourselves. 

“ « Day by day as the course of instruction proceeds: as the ene- 
mies of morality vnd religion proceed in administering the pestiferous 
compound, let a salutary counter-instruction be given to them. 

“ ¢ From first to last, in speaking to your children, concerning the 
instruction thus administered to them, let your discourse be to some 
such effect as this The arts themselves, which you are learning (of 
reading and writing,, are in themselves pure ; and they are useful be- 
yond ail price. Among the notions which they are employed to infuse 
into your minds (and but for which, they never would have been thus 
taught), are many, which you will see in proportion as you see any 
thing in them, teem with immorality added to absurdity, in a variety of 
shapes. As the stock of your knowledge, and the strength of your 
judgment, receive their increase, judge, and let the judgment be your 
own, whether among the assertions of which these men force you to 
declare your belief, there be not in more or less abundance, such as are 
false ; among the opinions, such as are absurd; among the precepts, 
such as in proportion to the obedience paid to them, would be produc- 
tive, not of good but of mischief. 

** « Whatever then under the name of a Catechism they give you to 
say, say it: since it must be. If amongst the words thus forced into 

our mouths, the words I believe should meet your eyes or ears, say | 
ballets accordingly. To the words with which they are accompanied, 
be they what they may, add ‘ since there is no remedy ’—these inevi- 
table words, as under the like prossure you would add them to a his- 
tory of the Arabian genii, or of the Grecian gods. After this warn- 
ing, it will not be matter of much difficulty to you to observe how dif- 
ferent the sense of these much abused words is, when thus applied, 
compared with what it is, when employed in saying, I believe sugar is 
sweet, or vinegar sour: I believe my father or my mother loves me. 
And above all; think not that because under this compulsion, you are 
justified in saying | believe, where you do not believe ; you would be 
justified in the utierance of any such untruth, where you are free. 

«© As to your master, by whose hands this compound of lies and 
nonsense is thus forced into your mouth, be sorry for him as you are 
for yourself. He like you is under a force.—In those by whom this 
force is put upon him,—in those high-seated, and irresistible enemies 
of virtue, happiness, and of whatsoever in religion there is that is true 
-—in those men, be they who they may ; behold his as well as your ene- 
tmies—his as well as your oppressors. 

*“ «Take then in these arts, the arms which, in the hope of seeing 
you employ them in conjunction with these your oppressors, against 
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the cause of virtue, happiness, and true religion, will be put into your 
hands. Take them ; but with a determination of employing them ; on 
every favourable opportunity, and to the utmost of your power; not 
to any such wicked purpose as that for which they were given to you; . 
but for the generous and virtuous purpose of rescuing your fellow 
countrymen from the Chains, to which you are thus forced to submit 
your infant hands—to rescue them and yourselves, from the shame and 
thraldom, by which you and they are thus oppressed. Serve them— 
a since thus to serve them you will be compelled. Serve them? 

es—but how ?—Even as Baal, as you have heard, or anon will hear, 
was served by Jehu.”’ (P. $86—390.) 


With this we conclude our extracts. If more be wanting to 
complete the picture of our pretended reformers, we refer to the 
pages before us. We think our author's facts irresistible, 
especially with respect to polidical reformers. We are grieved to 
find from his pages that several very obnoxious works also of a 
theological as well as political kind, written during the rebellion 
and usurpation, have been republished. This is certainly an 
ominous feature ; but we still believe that it is in very few in- 
stances indeed that religious pretexts have been made an instru- 
ment in the proceedings which we have so deeply to lament. It 
would be quite absurd to suppose that the ¢heo/oyical suggestions 
of such men as Bentham are listened to, or even known, by the 


religious poor. 


— 


Arr. VI.—Athene Oxonienses : ancxact History of all the Wri- 
ters and Bishops who have had their Education in the University 
of Oxford: to which are added, the Fasti, or Annals of the said 
University, by Anthony & Wood, M. A. of Merton College: a 
new Evdition, with Additions, and a Continuation, by Philip 
Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s College. In Four Volumes, 4to. 
London, Vol. I. pp. 788. 1813. Vol. [1 pp.912; and Fasti, 
pp. 520. 1815. Vol. IIL. pp. 1200. 1817. Vol. LV. pp. 1082; 
and Fasti, pp. 502. 1819. 


WOOD'S Athen Oxonienses, embracing an account of the 
most eminent persons who, in the course of the long period of 
two hundred years, have adorned the annals of the most famous 
University in the world, is a book of such general importance 
to men of letters, of so great value to historians and biographers, 
and so interesting to those who have been, or shall hereafter 
become connected with that illustrious academy, or enrolled 
among her sons, that the completion of an improved and cor- 
rected edition of this elaborate work may be regarded as an ime 
portant event in the records of British literature. 
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To, endeavour to recall to our contemplation the virtues of 
distinguished men, who deserved to be remembered with esteem 
and gratitude; to hand down to posterity a faithful picture of the 
scenes in which they were engaged ; and to preserve to future 

erations an account of genius, talents, and learning, indus- 
triously and sedulously employed for the improvement and bene- 
fit of society, would justly entitle any writer to candid and 
respectful attention: and the manner in which Mr. Bliss has 
executed his arduous task can scarcely fail to secure the appro- 
bation of his contemporaries. 

The first edition of the Athenz in two volumes (as Mr. Bliss 
observes in his preface,) “ appeared in the years 1691 and 1692,” 
and “although not printed ander the immediate superintend- 
ance of the author, may be considered as entirely proceeding 
from him.” It was the intention of Wood to have added a third 
volume, “containing the lives of writers before accidentally 
omitted, and of such others as had died after the completion of 
his work ;” but he did not live to accomplish that design, and 
in his last hours, being “ advised by Dr. Charlett,” (Master of 
University College, his old and very familiar acquaintance,) “ to 
entrust the care of his papers, relative to the Athena, to Mr. 
Thomas Tanner of All-Soul’s-College (afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph,) he consented, and his numerous MS. collections were, 
immediately after his death, delivered to Mr. Tanner for the 
purpose of publication.” 

There can be little doubt but that Wood intended that all his 
papers should see the light, without any reserve,and indeed he ~ 
appears to have been particularly solicitous on this point,” and 
“when Tanner was recommended to him, he cried out with 
much vehemence, * Hath he courage ? Will he be honest?” re- 
peating “these words several times with great energy.” 

“ bor what reason ‘Tanner neglected to execute his trust, 
and publish the contents of Wood's papers, it would now be 
useless to inquire; but it may safely be conjectured that he 
found too many unfavourable characters of persons then living, 
or but recently dead, to render such a measure cither agrecable 
or a add to which,” says Mr. Bliss, “he soon after 
meditated a literary undertaking, in the execution of which 
Wood's labours proved of essential service; this was his Biblio- 
theca Britannico Hibernica, of which every page owes infinite ob- 
ligations to the Athens, and in which several lives are acknow- 
ledged to be derived from the third volume, then in MS.” 

These remarks might seem to reflect, in some degree, upon 
the conduct of Tanner, especia'ly, as it is added, ‘* it is proba- 
ble that Wood's additional papers would never have appeared 
before the public, had not ‘Tonson, the bookseller, meditated a 
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new edition of the whole work,” and having first “ purchased the 
copyright of Wood’s Executrix, then applied through Laurance 
Echard to Doctor ‘Tanner, for the materials comprising the 
third volume,” which, “ after some debate relative to the price, 
Tanner consented to give up.” But however generous was the 
evident design of Mr. Bliss throughout the whole of these 
volumes, to rescue the memory of Wood from undeserved cen- 
sure, and to place his character and writings in their true and 
proper light before the public, in equal justice to the reputation 
of Tanner it should be noticed, that in the account of the death 
of Wood, contained ina letter from Dr. Charlett to Archbishop 
Tennison, [inserted in the first vol. p. cxxiv.] it is expressly 
stated that, “the continuation of his Athenee: Oxonienses in 
two volumes, which he had carried on to the 19th of October 
last,” (1695,) “* he gave the day before he died with great cere- 
mony to Mr. Tanner, for his sole use, without any restrictions.” 
And although it might “be wished, that Dr. Tanner had de- 
posited the originals in the Bodleian Library,” in order that 
they might have afforded the means of judging “ with what de- 
gree of fidelity he executed his trust ;” -it must be admitted, that 
there was, at least, an appearance of fairness in the Bookseller’s 
address to the Reader, prefixed to the second edition, in 172], 
which concludes with the following paragraph :— 


Some thousands of additions and amendments are intermixed, 
which the author had with his own hand inserted in one of the copies 
of the former edition, now reposited in the Museum Ashmoleanum at. 
Oxford: besides, there are above five hundred new lives and accounts 
of Oxford writers and bishops added to this edition, being such as 
Mr. Wood had in the few last years of his life discovered to have 
been Oxford men, or such as had died after 1690, or were alive at 
the time of his own death, which happened on Nov. 29, A. D. 1695. 
All which new lives were communicated to us by the person to whom 
Mr. Wood bequeathed the original copy upon his death-bed ; which 
is still preserved under his own hand, and may be seen at Mr. Kna 
lock’s shop by any gentleman who has the curiosity to satisfy himself how 

Saithfully, and with what due regard to the memory of the author, and 
other persons therein mentioned, the sane is now published.” 


That * several passages were omitted and others softened,” 
may be defended by Wood’s having on his death-bed “ given 
reat charge to burn any loose reflecting notes,” (Charlett’s. 
tter) and by his—conjuring those who attended upon him, in 
his last moments, “ to Jook over all his MSS. before they were 
exposed to the public view, to see that there were no loose foolish 
papers in them that might injure his memory.” (Tanner’s Letter 
to Dr. Charlett, at the end of the Life of Ant. a Wood, vol. i. 
p- xxiii.) But those circumstances could neither justify “ une 
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necessary alterations or omissions,” nor vindicate Tanner from 
the imputation cast upon him by one so “ competent to judge of 
the merits or defects” of the second Edition, as ** Hearne, whose 
veracity, notwithstanding his prejudices, may always be relied 
upon;” but “ who speaks with great asperity of the partiality 
shown by Dr. Tanner, or his advisers, throughout the publica- 
tion.” (Preface, p. 11.) 

Wood appears to have been of a temper captious and irritable, 
often disposed to speak very incautiously, and with considerable 
harshness, of persons who had at any time offended him, er of 
whom he entertained an unfavourable opinion. Upon these oc- 
casions his language was frequently so highly indecorous, that, 
even making all possible allowance for the siate of the English 
tongue in the age in which he wrote his book, it would have 
been more creditable to the taste of his several editors, we do 
not except even the last, had they suppressed some passages. 


Of the plan of the present work Mr. Bliss gives the following 
account; | 


“ The text is printed from the edition of 1721; but such omissions 
or alterations as were mac » from the first edition are inserted in the 
margin, so that both readings may be referred to at the same time. 
The additions to the second edition are distinguished by inverted. 
commas, and those passages which are entirely new, both in the text 


and notes, as well as some few additional lives, are enclosed between 
brackets.” 


*‘In most instances, where a poet’s life has been recorded, a spe- 
cimen from some one of his productions is added ; an insertion which, 
whilst it occupies but a small space in the work, will, it is hoped, be 
acceptable to the admirers of our early literature.” 


This information is followed by a series of very handsome 
acknowledgments to numerous friends and contributors to the 
undertaking, and an explanation of the various sources whence 
Mr. Bliss ee derived the principal part of the additions, both 
to the text and the notes; and the Preface concludes with an 
expression of anxiety respecting the reception of his work, and 
the hope that his readers will give him credit for a desire to be 
accurate in his statements. 

The life of Wood is prefixed to the first volume, and em- 
braces the original account published by Hearne from the MSS. 
in the hands of Dr. Tanner, the “ additional minutes or me- 
moirs, which commence with 1673,” from Di.. Richard Raw- 
linson’s papers in the Bodleian Library, transcribed from Wood's 
Pocket Almanack, “ first published under the care of Mr. Tho- 
mas Warton and Mr. W. Huddestord,” and some further ac- 
count of the particulars of Wood's death in an original letter 
of ‘Tanner, inserted by Mr. Bliss, with a few notes, amongst 
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which one of the most remarkable is that which relates to the 
regulation of the stage-coaches from Oxford to London in the 
ear 1692, introduced under the memorandum made by Mr, 
Wood, that he travelled “ by the flying coach,” which first ac- 
complished the journey in one day, on the 26th April, 1669. 
The life of Wood is delivered in his own phraseology, and 
contains many curious particulars, some coarse abuse, and not 
a few amusing anecdotes. ‘The confusion and disturbances oc- 
casioned by the civil war, of which the author was himself an 
eye-witness, the royal visits made to the University by Charles 
and James, and other circumstances relative to public affairs, are 
delineated with a degree of minuteness extremely interesting. 
Wood's sarcastic remarks upon Sir Thomas Clayton, who was 
(very reluctantly, and not without considerable opposition on the 
part of the Society) admitted Warden of Merton College in his 
time, though sullied by prejudice, and, as ‘Tanner observed on 
another occasion, containing * several hard words,” not very cre- 
ditable to him, cannot fail to excite a smile: but as this part of 
the work has undergone but little alteration by the present edi- 
tor, it must give place to the consideration of other portions of 
it, for which the reader is more immediately indebted to the re- 
searches of Mr. Bliss. 3 
The biogtaphy of Wood is rendered complete by an appendix 
containing Hearne’s account, Wood’s last will, his character by 
Will. Huddesford, B. D. keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Wood’s Pedigree, Minutes of Proceedings against him in the 
Chancellor’s Court (of Oxford) by Henry Earl of Clarendon, 
for a libel on Edward Hyde late Earl of Clarendon, High 
Chancellor of England, by adding the charge or insinuation of 
bribery and corruption, with the sentence pronounced thereupon, 
in consequence of which Wood was banished from the Univer- 


sity; the recantation made by him previous to his recall from 
banishment, and the subsequent remarks. 


“« It is a singular circumstance, and one I do not remember to have 
seen publicly remarked, that Wood suffered for a character of Lord 
Clarendon of which, in fact, he was not the author. Hearne, of whose 
veracity there can exist no doubt, gives a curious history of this charae- 
ter, which it will not be impertinent to introduce.” 

« Anthony a Wood had the reflection that he passeth upon my 
Lord Clarendon, in the life of Judge Jenkins (for which expression 
and some others Mr. Wood was expelled the University) from Mr 
John Aubrey, who had it from Judge Jenkins himself. This Mr. Woods 
owned in company afterwards to Mr. Lhugd of the Museum, who also 
received the like mformation from Mr Aubrey himself.” “ This ac- 
count of Hearne’s is in a great measure corroborated by the followin 
short account of Jenkins now priated from a manuscript in Aubrey’s 
hand-writing, preserved in the Ashmolean Museum,” 
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“ Judge Jenkins prisoner . . . in the Tower of London, Windsor, 
&c. .... yeares for his loyaltie. He would have taken it kindly to 
‘have been made one of the judges in Westminster-Eall ; but would 
give no money for it,” &c. In another volume of Hearne’s Remarks, 
(vol. x. p.8,) we have a further testimony as to the truth of Wood’s 
accusation against the Lord Chancellor: I have heard it said by a 
gentleman ‘that lived in those times that the Earl of Clarendon did take 
bribes upon the restoration, and that a great number of loyal cavaliers 
suffered upon his account and were not rewarded, because not able to 
fee him: and that Mr. Wood was honest and just in that part of his 
history.” ((Vol..i, p. exlix.) 


Proceeding at length to an examination of the Athena, it seems 
to be no more than an act of justice to the learned and indefatig- 
sable editor to consider his labours as divided into three parts ; 
mamely, the correction of mistakes and errors in the original; the 
‘improvement and elucidation of the text by collating both the 
former editions; and the addition of new lives which had been 
altogether omitted both by Wood himself, and by ‘Tanner and 
ithe booksellers. 

Among the mistakes of the author, that of “ placing Nicholas 
‘Lord Vaux among the Oxford writers” by confounding the father 
with his son ‘Thomas also Lord Vaux, but who was not educated 
at Oxford, and of giving a wrong date as the period of that 
ymobleman’s death, are detected in a manner that evinces the 
vacuteness and diligence which have been bestowed upon the mi- 
Mutest particulars. (Vol. i. p. 42.) 

In another place he thus vindicates Wood from the severe 
censure of Warton, who blames him for having propagated what 
the'terms a ridiculous and scandalous anecdote reflecting upon 
ithe character of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of ‘Trinit College. 
This oceurs in ‘the life of Henry Cuffe, a distinouished scholar, 
—w ‘secretary to the unfortunate Robert (Devereux) Earl of 
‘ X. 


“ Henry Cuffe, by the interest of Lady Elizabeth Powlett, of Hinton 
‘Saint Gauge, Somersetshire, was elected scholar of Trinity College, 
"May 25, 1578, being at that time fifteen years of age. Within five 
vyears he was admitted fellow, May $0, 1583. It was in his probationary 
“year that he was compelled to resign -his fellowship by a letter man- 
datory from his benefactress, on account of the following occurrence, 
‘transcribed from an original paper, in the hand-writing of Doctor 
‘Bathurst (see Warton’s life of Pope, p. 25%). Secretary Cuffe was, ex- 

lied froma fellowship of Trinity College, on this account. Our 
' er, when upon a visit, would often carry away a silver cup under 
this gown, for the joke sake, sending it back the next day to laugh at 
shis friend. Cuffe being merry at another college with some of his boan 
wompanions said, ‘This is a beggarlie college indeed; the plate that 
sour founder-stole would build another as good.’ These words being 
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told to the President, he was ejected. This I have often heard from 
my predecessor, Doctor President Kettell, who was contemporarie 
with Cuffe.’ This story Wood having heard in conversation with 
Dr. Bathurst, repeats in another place (Hearne's Liber Niger Scaccarii, 
p. 503), but with a slight variation: He says that Pope would ‘ steal 
one thing or other he could lay his hands on, put in his pocket or 
under his gown,’ and adds, ‘ this was supposed rather an humour than 
of dishonesty.’ Warton is extremely severe on Wood for the propa- 
gation of what he terms, ‘an anecdote equally ridiculous and scanda- 
leus, highly injurious to the honour of Sir Thomas Pope. Now it reall 
appears that Wood is perfectly blameless,—he merely relates the actual 
fact, substituting the harsher word ‘¢ steal’ for the softer term ‘ carry 
away,’ but allowing that it was intended as a joke rather than on act 
of dishonesty; there is nothing scandalous or ridicuJous in this, for the 
fact remains where Wood found it; nor can it be denied, that Cuffe 
was expelled ‘ fur speaking certain matters.though true. How prudent 
it was in the society to become the champions of their founders fame, 
‘by inflicting so severe a punishment on the unguarded expression of a 
convivial hour, is another question: many persons, perhaps, will think 
that the strange practical jokes of their founder had better ave been 
consigned tu oblivion, than made the subject.of present persecution 
‘and future controversy.” (Vol. i. p 707, 70s.) 


In the life of Marston the dramatic poet, who flourished .in 
‘the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and beginni 
of that of James I..a very singular error of Wood is notice 
and corrected.—The passage in ‘Tanner's edition stands thus: 


“ This last of \C.:C. Coll. who seems to be John Marston, the poet, 
whom we are farther to mention, who dying ‘before 1643, in which 
year most of his works were published by William Shakspeare, and 
therefore can not.be, &c.” 

Upon which Mr. Bliss observes, 3 

Wood's strange mistake, in affirming ‘that ‘Shakspeare publishell 
Marston’s plays in.1633 (seventeen years after Shakspeare’s death), 
‘arose ‘from ‘the circumstance of W. Sh. being placed for the pub- 
lisher’s name, who, in fact, was Wiiliam Sheares, the bookseller?” 
(Vol.i, p. 765.) | 

Under the name’of Sansbury, an eminent and ingenious Latin 
and author of “ ‘Ilium in Italiam'Oxonia ad protectionem 

egis sui omnium optimi ‘filia, pedisequa,” printed at Oxtord in 
1608, and so scarce, that Mr. Bliss believes “ the copy in the 
Bodleian (formerly.Seldon’s) is the only one now existing ;” the 
editor takes occasion to speak with. respect, of Wood's industry 
and research, as having obtained and preserved, perhaps, the only 
record of .this writer, excepting a short account of ‘him in an 
ancient catalegue of the ‘Fellows and scholars of ‘St. John’s; 
and subjoins three specimens of the verses placed under the arms 
of the respective Colleges in this curious volume, as compliments 
to King James. One of them is here selected :— 
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“S. Joh. Coll. 


« Annulus est primum jungendi pignus amoris ; 
Hunc dignare fides, ut preecursoria jungat 
Oxonie matri. Nostra alta Ciconia Cristx 
‘Tarde adventantes punit. Leo noster in ipso 
Vestibulo occursu vestri presultat euntis 
Stellatam in cameram, qua nunc academia, et illum 
Raro visa ad te preciosa animalcula cingunt. 
Sic primum viso, qui primi vidimus, istam 
Quinquaginta, fidemque, et gaudia nostra sacramus. 
“ Sign. C. 1.” (Vol. ii. p. 58, 59.) 


The Life of Guillim, author of “ The Display of Heraldry,” 
also afforded to the industry of Mr. Bliss an opportunity of vin- 
dicating Wood from a suspicion of wilful mis-statement, by 
pointing out the source whence he derived his information re- 
specting the assistance said to have been given by Dr. Bareham, 
of C.C.C, in some parts of that volume; and at the same time of 
doing justice to the abilities and qualifications of the writer 
above named. ) 

When speaking of Sprint, Archdeacon of Gloucester, Wood 

romises to “‘ mention more at large in the Fasti” Dr. Sprint, 
father of the Archdeacon, and Dean of Bristol, ‘‘ not as a writer, 
but as D.D. and a rich dignitary,’—to which Mr. Bliss has 
added, that he “ might have introduced Sprint as a writer, from 
an extremely rare oration spoken by him, and printed while 
Dean of Bristol,” but which “ was not known to Ames or Her- 
bert, and the copy in the Bodleian probably the only one now 
in existence.” 

It appears that the oration was made upon the occasion of a 
visit of the Earls of Warwick and Leicester to the city of Bristol 
in 1587, and annexed to it are the following lines 


« In Aduentum IIlustrissimi Comitis Leicestrensis cum primum Can- 
cellarius Oxoniensis Academiam accederet. 


“ Redditur Oxonio Bustis Erepta Repente 

Te Veniente Salus Das Vrbi Dudlee Lucem 
Exhilaras Vultu Spem Cedit Amabile Nomen. 
Consilit E Luctu Languens Academia Regnat 
Inuidiosorum Voces Suppressit Ouatque. 

Xerxis Opes Nomenque Jacent En Nobile Sydus 
Indeuincibilis Superat Comes Omnia Mundo 
Egregius Splendor Laudisque Excelsa Cupido 
Efficiunt Similem Ter-magnis Regibus Esse. 

Nec Secus Interius Splendet Viget Intima Virtus 
Accumulansque Tuas Laudes A:terna Triumphans 
Viuet Secla, Magisque Vigens Lucentia Tanget 
Astra Sono; Et Veneranda Locabit Amantem.” 
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* It is scarcely necessary to point out that these capitals form the 
following complimentary inscription, 


Rospertvs Dvptevs CANcELLARIVS Oxontensis Comes 
Leicestrensis Vivat LAetvs Mvuta Sgecvia;” 


or to say that the lines display more than ordinary ingenuity in this 
species of composition, since authors are generally compelled to bor- 
row their capitals from the middle of several words, whereas in the 
above. the first letter only is required to form the intended compli- 
ment.” (Vol. ii. p. $33.) 


Great pains have been taken in the correction of dates, as in 
the life of the learned Camden, and many other places, and in 
rectifying mistakes in the names, as of Risdon the Antiquary, 
who is called Thomas instead of Tristram, in both the former 
editions; as well as in giving a genealogical account of some 
families, e. g. that of Sir Anthony Weldon (vol. ii. p. 867), of 
which Wood had delivered an erroneous statement :—of Sir 
John Spelman, who was the eldest, not the youngest son of his 
father (vol. ili. p. 13), and more particularly of “ the family of 
Dr. Oxenbridge” who “ were, as might be expected, very indig- 
nant at the rude attack upon his memory, in Wood’s very worst 
spirit.” (Vol. iii. p. 1028.) 

Mr. Bliss also detects many errors which had either escaped 
observation, or at least do not appear to have been noticed by 
others. He gives to Robert Southwell the book entitled “ S¢. 
Peter’s Complaint, with other Poems,” of which he was the real 
author, but which were said by Wood to have been written by 
John Davies. (Vol. ii. p. 261.) 

Such corrections and emendations extending throughout the 
whole work, including the Fasti, have incalculably increased the 
value of it as a book of reference, and afford a convincing proof 
of the qualification of the present editor for the completion of 
his task. 

The additions which have been made are so various, that there 
are few readers, whatsoever may be their taste or disposition, 
who will not find a treasure of information and entertainment 
in these volumes, which the former editions did not possess. In 
selecting specimens from such an assemblage, we will attempt to 
afford as complete a view as our limits can admit, of the variet 
and value of a collection so creditable to the industry and assi- 
duity of the editor. ae | 

ade Tonstall bishop of Durham, who, whilst he held the see 
of London, was * one of the embassadors at the treaty of Cam- 
bray, and in his return from thence through Antwerp, employed 
a merchant to buy up all the copies of Tindale’s Translation of 
the Bible,’ which the Roman Catholics were extremely desirous 

VOL. XV. NO, XXIX. K 
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of suppressing, is the following curious anecdote from the 
“ Union of the families of York and Lancaster,” printed in 1550. 


« The original account of this transaction is too curious to be omit- 
ted; ‘ It fortuned one George Constantine to be apprehended by Sir 
Thomas More, which then was Lord Chauncellor of England, of sus- 
picion of certain heresies. And this Constantine beying with More, 
after diverse examinations of diverse thinges emonge other maister More 
said in this wise to Constantine. Constantine | would have thee plain 
with me, in one thing I wyl ask of the, and I promes the I will shew the 
favor, in all the other thinges, whereof thou art accused tome. There 
is beyonde the sea Tyndale, Joye and a many mo of you; I know they 
cannot lyve without helpe, some sendeth theim money, and succour- 
eth theim, and thy self beying one of theim, haddest part thereof, and 
therefore knowest from whence it came. I pray the who be thei that 
thus helpe them? My Lord, quod Constantine, wil you that I shal tel 

ou the truth? Yea I pray the, quod my lord. Mary I will, quod 
Posshasitins ; truly, quod he, it is the Bishop of London that hath 
helpé us, for he hath bestowed emonge us a great deale of moneye in 
_Newe Testamentes to burne theim, and that hath, and yet is our onely 
succour and comfort. Nowe, by my trouth, quod More, I think even 


the same, and | sayd so much to the Bishop, when he went about to 
bye them.” (Vol. i. p. 304.) 


To the life of William Baldwyn, a poet of the sixteenth century, 
author of a curious work entitled the “* Myrrour for Magis- 
trates,” &c. is added a typographical illustration. 


“Baldwyn was undoubtedly one of the scholars who pursued the 
trade of printing, and, as Herbert supposes, in order to forward the 
reformation. In the colophon to his ‘ Canticles of Solomon,’’ he styles 
himself servant with Edward Whitechurch, and he probably was first 
employed by this printer as a corrector of the press, for which situ- 


ation his literary attainments peculiarly fitted him, and afterwards 
chose to qualify himself for a compositor: ” 


and the following specimen is introduced, in order to show that 
** Baldwyn’s versification is far more smooth and polished than 
the generality of scriptural translations;” taken from the above 


book, “imprinted at London by William Baldwin seruaunt with 
Edwarde Whitchurche.” 


The Spouse of Christ. 


“‘ Returne my loue, to these that are so blynde 
And geue them grace, for lacke whereof they erre: 
Cum swyft, my loue, lyke to a roe and hynde, 
Vpon these proude, these mountaynes of Bather. 
For from thy truth these proude deuided be, 
Of stomacke haute, with troubles vexed sore: 
But meken them, and make them cum to me, 
Which soone shall be, if those thy grace restore.’ 
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“This volume of Baldwyn’s printing is better stopped or pointed, 
than any book of the same period | have yet met with.’ (Vol i.p, $4] 
—$45.) 


Some doubts have been entertained whether Keper were the 
translator of the psalter, as stated by Wood, upon the authority 
of a note in Bishop Barlow’s copy in the Bodleian Library, and the 
credit of that work has been given to Archbishop Parker, * but ” 
Mr. Bliss remarks, “ if Keper was not the translator of the psalms, 
he is still entitled to a place in the Athen asa writer and a minor 
poet; ” and presents a specimen of his verse from * Howell’s 
Arbor of Amitie,” of which perhaps the only existing copy will 
be found at Oxford. 

He has also given an epigram from those of Robert Crawley, 
a learned printer, and distinguished writer, who was a prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, about the year 1563, which for its singularity shall 
be here inserted. 


The Collier of Croyden. 


“ Tt is said that in Croyden there did sometyme dwell 
A collyer that did al other collyers excel. 

For his riches thys collyer might have bene a knight, 
But in the order of knighthood he had no delight. 
Would God al our knights did mind coling no more 
Than this collyer did knighting, as is sayd before. 

For when none but pore collyers did with coles mell, 
At a reasonable price they did their coles sell. 

But synce our knight collyers have had the first sale, 
We have pay’d much money, and had few sacks to tale. 
A lode that late yeres for a royal was sold, 

Wy cost now xvi shillings of sylver or gold. 

God graunt these men grace their polling to refrayne, ' 
Or els bring them back to theyr old state agayne ; 
And especially the colliar, that at Croyden doth sell, 
For men thynk he is cosin to the collyer of hell.” 


(Vol. i. p. 546.) 


A facetious account of Sir Henry Sidney’s quickness at re- 
partce is introduced in the life of that accomplished courtier, and 
some curious extracts from the works of George Gascoigne, who 
was one of Queen Elizabeth’s poets, accompany an improved 
and corrected description of his publications. (Vol. i. p. 486 
—438.) 

An irregular poem copied from a very rare book, in Wood's 
study inthe Ashinolean Museum, accompanies the biographical 
sketch of Thomas Underdown; and the following Sonnet by 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, shows a talent for translation, or ra- 
ther imitation of classic authors, far superior to ** that which 
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rs” in the Aneid, where he is cramped “ by the extreme 
fidelity which he seems to have prescribed to himself.” 


“ Vow to love faithfully, howsoever he be rewarded. 


* Set me whereas the sunne doth parche the grene, 
‘Or where his beames do not dissolue the yse: 
In temperate heate where he is felt and sene: 
In presence prest of people madde or wise. 
Set me in hye, or yet in low degree : 
In longest night, or in the shortest daye: 
In clearest skye, or where cloudes thickest be: 
In lusty youth, or when my heeres are graye. 
Set me in heauen, in erth, or els in hell, 
In hyll, or dale, or in the fomyng flood: 
Sicke, or in hea!th: in euyell fame or good: 
Hers will I be, and onely; with this thought 
Content myselfe, although my chaunce be nought.” 
(Vol, p- 161.) 


This noble author was the first poet who wrote in English 
blank verse, and the same reason which has induced Mr. Bliss 
to preserve several copious extracts from his works, will bea suf- 
ficient apology, if any be required, for subjoining a few lines, in 
order that a be fairly examined and compared with those of 
Lord Surrey’s successor in the same species of writing. 


«« /Eneas now about the walles she leades 
The town prepared, and Cartage welth to shew. 
Offring to speak, amid her voice, she whistes ; 
And when the day gan faile, new feastes she makes 
The Troies trauales to heare a new she listes 
Inraged al: and stareth in his face 
That tels the tale. And when they were all gone, 
And the dimme mone doth eft withold the light, 
And sliding starres prouoked vnto sleepe 
Alone she mournes within her palace voide ; 
And sets her down on her forsaken bed.” —- Viry. Eneid. b. 4. 


The ‘ progress made in this new path of versification” wilk 
appear, in the lines selected from Nicholas Grimald, who ‘ has 
the credit of being the second writer of blank verse,” and pub- 
lished his “ Songes and Sonnettes” in 1557, probably soon after 
the appearance of the Earl of Surrey’s poems. 


“© The Death of Zoroas an Egiptian Astronomer. 


** Shaking her ne hands, Bellone among 
The Perses soweth all kindes of cruell death: 


With throte ycutt hee roores, hee lyeth along, 
His entrails with a launce through girded quite, 
Him down the club, him beats far stryking bowe, 
And him the slyng, and him the shinaud swoord. 
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Hee dieth, hee is all deed, hee pants, hee rests. 
Right over stood, in snowwhite armour braue 
The Memphite Zoroas, a conning clerk, 

To whom the heauen lay open as his book, 

And in ceelestiall bodyes hee could tell 

The moouying, meetyng, light, ili eclyps 

And influence, and constellations all. 

What earthly chaunces wol betide, what yere 
Of plenty storde, what signe forwarned derth. 
How winter gendreth snow, what temperature 
In the prime tide dothe season well the soyl. 
Why soomer burns, why autum hath ripe grapes; 
Whether the circle quadrate may becoom ; 
Whether our tunes heauen’s harmony can yeeld. 

This sage then, in the starrs, had spied the fates 
Threatned him death without delaye, and sithe 
Hee sawe hee could not fatal order change, 
Forward hee preast in battayl, that hee might 
Meet with the ruler of the Macedoins, 

Of his right hand desirous to be slayn, 

The boldest beurn and worthiest in the field.” 

(Vol. i. p. £09, 410.) 


Little remained to be added to the life of Bodley; but Mr. 


| Bliss has handsomely said, 


*¢ It issurely unnecessary to repeat the praises of such a man as Sir 
Thomas Bodley, a man whose name will only perish with that of his 
country. The obligations which literature owes to the exertions of 
this individual can only be estimated by those who have opportunity 
as well as occasion to consult the inestimable treasures he bequeathed 
to the place of his education. And it is with a mingled sensation of 
gratitude and pride that the Editor of these Athena acknowledges the 
assistance he receives from the BopLe1AN Liprary, an institution 
which he boldly asserts to be the most useful as well as the most 
magnificent, in the universe.” (Vol. ii. p. 127.) 


And in the Fasti, under the year 1603, he has inserted a let 
from Sir Thomas Bodley to Dr. James, which evinces the vigi- 
lance of that great patron of literature, in seizing every oppor- 


tunity to promote the advantage and credit of the University of 
Oxford. 


“ To Dr. James, 

“* Sir,—The bearer hereof, Josippus Barbatus, was born at Mem- 
"yee in Aigypt, and comes recommended from the Lord of Canter- 
ury to Mr. Vice Chancellor, to the end he might read the Arabian 
tongue in Oxford, which is natural to him: as withal he speaketh 
French and Italian very readily, also Latin well enough to explicate 
his mind: being likewise, as I guess, of a kind and honest disposition. 
1 would be glad to understand that he might be provided of a compe- 
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tent entertainment, to keep him in Oxon, least Cambridge should 
endeavour, as | make account they would, to draw him unto them, 
I pray you use your own credit and mind, where you think you may 
prevail (for I have no leisure at this present to write to more than 
yourself,) to further his desire, whom I think a small matter will 
content at the first, which may hereafter be increased, according to 
the profit which his auditors may reap: wherewith I take my leave, re- 
commending your welfare to God's gracious preservation. Your ever 
assured, “Tuo, BopLey. 
** London, Aug. 14, 1604.” 


Amongst the additions to the life of Sir Walter Raleigh is the 
following account of the tragical termination of it: 


«« When he had bade farewell to his friends, he said, ‘ I have a long 
journey to go, and therefore L will take my leave.” Having asked the 
executioner to show him the axe,which the executioner hesitated to do, 
he cried, ‘ I prithee let me see it! dost thou think I am afraid of it ?’ 
He then took hold of it, felt the edge, and, smiling, said to the sheriff, 
‘ This is a sharp medicine; but it is a physician for all evils.’ He 
forgave the executioner, and being asked which way he would lay 
himself on the block, he snetsianell: ‘ So the heart be right, it is no 
matter which way the head lies!’ At two strokes, his head was taken 
off, without the least shrink or motion of his body. 

‘Dr. Tounson, Dean of Westminster, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury, has given a relation of this execution, in a letter to Sir John 
Isham cf Lamport, in Northamptonshire. : 

“ «He was, says the Dean, ‘ the most fearless of death that ever 
was known; and the most resolute and confident, yet with reverence 
and conscience. When I began to encourage him against the fear of 
death, he seemed to make so slight of it, that I wondered at him. And 
when I told him that the dear servants of God, in better causes than his, 
had shrunk back, and trembled a little, he denied not; but yet gave 
God thanks he never feared death, and much less ther. For it was 
but an opinion and imagination, and the manner of death, though to 
others it might seem grievous, yet he had rather die so, than of a 
burning fever. Wiih much more to that purpose, with such con- 
fidence and cheerfulness, that I was fain to divert my speech any other 
way; and wished him not to flatter himself; for this extraordinary 
boldness I was afraid came from some false ground. If it sprang from 
the assurance he had of the love and favour of God, of the hope of 
his salvation by Christ, and his own innocency, as he pleaded, I said 
he was a happy man. But if it were of an humour of vain glory, or 
carelessness, or contempt of death, or senselessness of his own estate, 
he were much to be lamented, &c. For I told him, that heathen men 
had set as little by their lives as he would do, and seemed to die as 
bravely. He answered, that he was persuaded, that no man that 
knew God, and feared him, could die with cheerfulness and courage, 
except he were assured of the love and favour of God unto him. That 
other men might make shows outwardly, but they felt no joys within ; 
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with much more to that effect very Christianly, so that he satisfied 
me then, as I think he did all his spectators, at his death.’ ” 


To this affecting narrative is subjoined a copy of verses, pub- 
lished, for the first time, from a MS. of Raleigh in the Univer- 
sity library. 

«© As you came from the holy land 
Of Walsinghame, 
Mett you not with my true love, 
By the way as you came? 


** How shall I know your truce love, 
That have met many a one, 
As I went to the holy lande, 
That have come, that have gone. 


‘““ She is neither white nor browne, 
But as the heavens fayre : 
There is none hath a forme so divine 
In the earth or ayre. 


‘© Such a one did I meet, good Sir, 
Such an angelyke face, 
Who like a Queene, lyke a nymph did appere 
By her gate, by her grace. 


«¢ She hath lefte me here all alone, 
All alone as vnknowne, 
Who sometymes did me Jead with her selfe, 
And me wes as her owne. 


‘“‘ What's the cause that she leaves you alone, 
And a new way doth take; 
Who loued you once as her owne, 
And her joye did you make ? 


‘“* T have loude her all my youth, 
But now oulde as you see; 
Loue likes not the falling frute 
From the wythered tree. 


~ © Know that loue is a careless chyld 
And forgets promysse paste ; 
He is blynde, he is deaff when he lyste 
And in faythe neuer faste. 


“* His desvre is a dureless contente, 
And a trustless joye ; 
He is wonn with a world of despayre, 
And is lost with a toye. 
“* Of women kynde such indeed is the loue 
Or the word loue abused, 
Under which, many chyldish desyres 
And conceytes her excusde. 
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** But true loue is a durable fyre 
In the mynde ever burnynge 
Neuer sycke, neuer ould, neuer dead, 

From it selfe neuer turnynge. 

(Vol. ii. p. 247—249.) 

In a note subjoined to the account of Edward Gee, one of the 

socicty of the college founded at Chelsea by Dr. Matthew Sut- 

cliffe, Chaplain to King James the First, and Dean of Exeter, 

is inserted an original letter of Bishop Andrews to the Chancellor 

of his diocese of Ely, containing the King’s letters to Abbot, 

then Archbishop of Canterbury, calling upon that prelate to ap- 

ply to his suffragans and the tan for their aid in “ perfecting 

the good worke so well begunn’—the “ erecting a college at 

hikes for learned divines to be imployed as occasion shall re- 

quire for maynteyning the religion professed in his kingdoms, 

and confuting the impugners thereof:”’—in which the Archbishop 

remarks that “ although the like motions have been frequent in 

these latter times, yet let not those whom God hath blessed with 

any welth be weary of well-doing, that it may not be said, that 

the idolatrous and superstitious papists be more forward to ad- 

vance their falsehoods then we are to maynteyne God’s truth.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 259.) 

Stradling’s ‘* Divine Poemes” are mentioned as very scarce, 
and an extract given from the copy preserved in the Library of 
Jesus College. This author was * the fifth of those two hun- 
dred baronets created by King James the First,” and * his writ- 
ings appear to have gained universal respect and esteem.” ‘The 
specimen given is allowed by Mr. Bliss to “ have no poetical me- 
rit,” but the dedication to Theophilus Lord Bishop of Lan- 
daffe” is very singular, being in verse,— 

“ Lo, here a childe of mine in sacred font 
Alreddie dipt, repayres for confirmation 
‘To you (my Lord); reflect your eye vpon’t ; 
I’m surety for his Christian education. 
Then on his head impose your hand, and blesse, 
If you approue, the faith he doth confesse. 

* Your Lordships very loving friend, 

Jon. STRADLING.” 

To which the Lord Bishop replies 

“ I view’d your childe, and I dare ewear ‘tis yours, 
So plaine, so pithy, and so like the sire ; 
The theame diuine, commends your well spent how’rs 
The poet’s furie, and the father's fire. 

{ poz'd him in our vulgar catechism 

And thus confirme him,—he is void of schisme ! 

“ Your true louing friend, 
“ Tuzo. LANDAVENS!IS.” 
(Vol. ii. p. $97.) 
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The character of Godwin Bishop of Hereford, as delivered by 
Wood in the original Athena, and drawn by Willis in his 
«“ Survey of Cathedrals,” cannot fail to amuse by the contrast 
which the opposite sentiments of the writers afford. 


«“ Godwin,” says Wood, was “ a passing great lover of venerable 
antiquity and of all good literature.—He was a good man, a grave 
divine, skilful mathematician, excellent philosopher, pure Latinist, 
and incomparable historian, being no less critical in histories than the 
Jearned Selden. A person also he was so celebrated by many in his 
time, whether at home or beyond the seas, that his memery cannot 
otherwise but be precious in succeeding ages, for his indefatigable 
ar} and travel in collecting the succession of all the Bishops of Eng- 
and and Wales since the first planting of the gospel,” &c, ‘ But as 
he hath in those his infinite labours endeavoured out of a puritanical 
pique, to bring a scandal on the ancient Catholic Bishops, and to ad- 
vance the credit of those that were married since the Reformation (he 
being one of that number) for the credit of the Protestant cause ; so 
comes one afterwards, by name W. Prynne, a crop-ear’d and stigma- 
tiz’d Presbyterian, the most inveterate enemy to the Bishops that ever 
appeared in our horizon, who thence, from his labours takes all ad- 
vantages, whether truth or not truth, to raise arguments against, or 
bring a scandal upon the mr ma function. ‘Take heed, therefore, 
of being partial, lest other light candles from your torch, and thereby 
in the end, you lend a helping hand for the cutting your own throat. 
But to return: to give therefore our author Godwin a farther character 
(as I have received it from his son), he was esteemed a good preacher, 
and a strict liver, but so much employed in his studies and matters of reli- 


gion, that he was as "twere a stranger to the world and the things 
thereof.” 


Now comes Brown Willis, as quoted by Mr. Bliss :— 


“ As to ihe character of this Bishop” (Godwin) “ notwithstanding 
the freedom he takes with other Bishops’ reputations, he was certainly 
avery great Symoniak, omitted no opportunity in disposing of his 
preferments in order to provide for his children: however, though his 
issue is extinct in this”? (Hereford) ‘ and Landaff diocese, yet will 
not his and their actions be soon forgotten. In Bishop Gibson’s Coder 
Ecclesiasticus is some account of his selling the Chancellorship of 
Landaff diocese, page 1020, made a law precedent. In short, no- 
thing is reputed to have fell in his gift, but what he sold or disposed 
of, in regard to some son or daughter.” (Vol. ii. p. 555, 556, 559.) 


In the biographicel sketch of that highly respectable prelate 
Richard Corbet, Bishop of Norwich, are the following exqui- 
site lines addressed by him: 


‘6 ro HIS SON VINCENT CORBET 


* (On his birth-day, Nov. 10, 1630, being then three years old.) 


“© What I shall leave thee none can tell, 
But all shall say I wish thee well; 
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I wish thee (Vin.) before all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghostly health: 
Not too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee, 
So much of either may undo thee. 
I wish thee learning, not for show, 
Enough for to instruct, and know ; 
Not such as gentlemen require 
To prate at table or at fire. 
I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 
Thy father’s fortunes and his places. 
I wish thee friends, and one at court, 
Not to build on, but support ; 
To keep thee, not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 
I wish thee peace in all thy ways, 
Nor lazy nor contentious days ; 
And when thy soul and body part, 
As innocent as now thou art. 
Poems, Ed. 1672, p. 35.”—(Vol. ii. 596.) 


Considerable additions have been made to the account of 
Bishop Rowlands, (Vol. ii. p. 855), from the writings of Hum- 
phreys, first published by Hearne, and now inserted in their 
proper place: and a curious narrative of the detection of an im- 
posture in the age (so fruitful of impostures) of James I. but 
too long for the space which can be allotted here. 

In the life of Alexander Gill, son of the master of St. Paul’s 
school, after rectifying a mistake of Wood, of no very great im- 
portance, but, as Mr. Bliss observes, ‘“ merely for the sake of 
preventing any doubts as to the fidelity of the collation made for 
the ‘bang edition,” the following passage is given from the 
Harleian Manuscripts :— 


* On Friday se’nnight, were censured in the Star-chamber, Alex- 
ander Gill, B.D., at Oxford, and usher in St. Paul’s school under his 
own father, for saying in Trinity Coll. that our King was fitter to stand 
in a Cheapside shop, with an apron before him, and say What lack you? 
than to governe the kingdome—2. That the duke was gone down to 
hell to meet King James there—3. For drinking a health to Felton, 
saying, he was sorry Felton had deprived him of the honour of doing 
that brave action, &c. His censure was to be degraded both from his 
ministrie and degrees taken—to lose one ecre at London, and the other 
at Oxford, and to be fined 2000]., &c. Ina letter from Mr. J 
Mede to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated Chr. Coll. Nov. 15th, 1628. 

“Gill is degraded, but for the fine and corporal punishment, there 
is obtained a mitigation of the first, and a full remission of the latter, 
upon old Mr. Gill the father’s petition to his Majestie, which my lo» 

London seconded for his coat-sake, and love to his father. Chr. 
Coll. Nov. 22, 1628, Joseph Mead.” (Vol. iii. p. 43.) 
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Under the life of Sir Thomas Salusbury, besides various elu- 
cidations of his literary character, as drawn by Wood, his ve 
rare poem called the ‘ History of Joseph,” is particular] moon: 
the only copy remaining (as it is presumed) in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxtord, afiording this specimen,— 


“ Thus Joseph’s raised unto the height of powre, 
In shorter space than the quick springing flowre 
That asks but one night’s growth, he that of late 
Wayl’d in a dungeon, fils a chair of state. 

Oh! what a bounteous king found he to do it! 
Nay, what a bounteous God that mov'd him to it! 
Then think on Joseph's case, whate’er thou be, 
Despair not— art in prison? so was he — 
Perhaps thou'lt say, thou hast no skill in dreams, 
No revelations :—God hath other means: 

Doubt not his power nor providence, he can 
That hath created all, sure help a man 

More wayes than one? Dost thou complain th’art peore 
And suffer’st want ? Job surely suffred more. 
Doe crosses vexe thee? or affliction’s rod 
Torment thy soule ? have patience still in God. 
Wayt on, pray on, trust in him, only he 

Can cure, and cleanse, and ease thy malady. 
Dost strive with strong temptations ? to him then, 
God cast seven devils out of Magdalen! 

Art sicke or sinful? prayr a cure did winne 

For Hezekiah’s sore, and David’s sinne. 
Perchance th’ast trusted, praid, and waited long, 
Looke back to Joseph, he was sure but young 
When first he tasted sorrow, vext between, 
Bondage, lust, prisons, and his brethren’s spleene 
Lv'n from his very cradle, yet he stay’d, 

He waited long with patience, long he pray’d 
Ere comfort came.” 


and ‘the following comparison of the husbandmen durmg the 
seven years of plenty, to the industrious inmates of a bee-hive.” 


** Methinks I see them, like the busy swarme 
When their commander hums and gives th’ alarme, 
They issue forth, and their dispersed powre 

Coasts every field, and lights on every flowre 

To make their sweet extractions, and they strive 
Who shall unlade him oft’nest at the hive : 

They fill their bags, and gladly homeward fl 

With pleasant burdens in their painfull thigh. 
Onely this diff’rence makes ’twixt them and these, 
‘The gatherers went not murmuring as the bees, 
But with their silent paces all along 


They trudge like ants, a people wise, not strong, 
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Preventing want in plenty, with their paine ; 
So each of these came laden home with graine. 
They glean’d apace, whilst corn like sads they found, 
And stor’d the cities fro the neighbouring ground 
Th’y have gathered much, the granaries are fil'd 
With all th’ abundance which the land doth yield.” 
(Vol. ili. p. 58, 59.) 


Large as have been already the poetical extracts by which the 
reader may be made acquainted with the mode of illustration 
which Mr. Bliss has adopted, his addition to the life of George 
Sandys, whose works Pope “ read confessedly with delight,” and 
whom Dryden pronounced to be “the best versifier of his age,” 
includes so elegant a proof of the merit of that writer, that it 
would betray an equal want of justice and of taste not to admit 
at least a portion of it. 


“ Deo Opr. Max. 


“OQ Thou who all things hast of nothing made, 
Whose hand the radiant firmament displaid 

With such an undiscerned swiftness hurl'd 

About the stedfast centre of the world; 

Against whose rapid course the restlesse sun 

And wandring flames in varied motions run ; 

Which heat, light, life infuse; time, night and day 
Distinguish ; in our humane bodies sway : 

That hung’st the solid earth in fleeting aire 


_ Vein’d with cleare springs, which ambient seas repaire. 


In clouds the mountaines wrap their hoary heads; 
Luxurious valleies cloth’d with flowry meads: 

Her trees yield fruit and shade ; with liberall brests 
All creatures she (their common mother) feasts. 
Then man thy image mad’st, in dignity, 

In knowledge and in beauty like to thee 

Plac’d in a heaven on earth: without his toile 

The ever-flourishing and truitfull soile 
Vnpurchas’d food produc’d, all creatures were 

His subjects, serving more for love then feare. 

He knew no Lord but thee—But when he fell 

From his obedience, all at once rebell, 

And in his ruine exercise their might: 

Concurring elements against him fight: 

Troups of unknowne diseases; sorrow, age 

And death assaile him with successive rage. 

Hell let forth all her furies; none so great 

As man to man: Ambition, pride, deceit, 

Wrong arm'd with power, lust, rapine, slaughter, reign’d, 
And fiatter’d vice the name of vertue gain’d. 


and after alluding to the Deluge, and man’s redemption, he thus 
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celebrates the — instances in which the hand of Divine 
Providence had manifested itself in his own preservation. 


‘* QO! who hath tasted of thy clemency 
In greature measure, or more oft than I! 
* * * * 
Thy wonders in the deepe have I beheld, 
Yet all by those on Judah’s hills excelled 
There where the Virgin’s Son his doctrine taught, 
His miraclcs, and our redemption wrought: 
Where I, by Thee inspir'd, his praises sung, 
And on his sepulchre my offering hung: 
Which way so e’re I turne my face or feet, 
I see thy glory, and thy mercy meet. 
Met on the Thracian shores, when in the strife 
Of frantic Simoans thou preserv dst my life. 
So when Arabian thieves belay’d us round, 
And when by all abandon’d, Thee I found. 
That false Sidonian wolfe, whose craft put on 
A sheepe’s soft fleece, and me Bellerophon 
To ruine by his cruell letter sent, 
‘Thou didst by thy protecting hand prevent. 
Thou sav’dst me from the bloudy massacres 
Of faith-les Indians; from their treacherous wars ; 
From raging feavers: from the sultry breath 
Of tainted aire, which cloy’d the jawes of death. 
Preserv’d from swallowing seas, when towering waves 
Mixt with the clouds, and open’d their deepe graves. 
¥rom barbarous pirats ransom’d: by those taught, 
Successfully with Salian Moores we fought: 
Then brought’st me home in safety, that this earth 
Might bury me, which fed me from my birth: — 
Blest with a healthfull age, a quiet mind, 
Content with little; to this worke design’d : 
Which I at length have finisht by thy aid 
And now my vows have at thy altar paid.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 102, 103.) 
To the very long account of Archbishop Laud, which is one of 
the most elaborate of all Mr. Wood’s biographical writings, the 
present editor has annexed various papers, and amongst them 
the copy of a MS. in Anthony 4 Wood’s hand-writing, preserved 
in the Museum at Oxford, which shows the gratitude of at least 
one society in the University to the memory of their great but 
unfortunate benefactor. 


** Jan. 10, 1644, Will. Laud, Archb. of Canterbury, was beheaded, 
and his body afterwards being layed in a leaden coffin was buried at 
Alhallows, Barking, by the ‘Tower of London. After the Restaura- 
tion of King Charles 2d, the president and fellows of St. John’s Coll. 
Oxon. consulting to have his body removed to the coll. because he 
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had bin soe great a bencfactor, resolved on the business, after the se- 
pulture there of Archb. Juxon, and that with convenience and pri- 
vacy. The day then, or rather night, being appointed whercin he 
should come to Oxon. most of the fellows, about 16 or 20 in number, 
went to meet him towards Wheatley; and after they had met him 
about 7 of the clock on Friday, Juiy 24, 1663, they came into Oxon, 
at 10 at night, with the said number before him, and his corps laying 
in a hors litter on 4 wheels, drawn by 4 horses following, and a coach 
after that. 

‘* In the same manner they went up to St. Marie’s church, then 
up Cat’s street, then to the back dore of St. John’s Grove, where, 
taking his coffin out, conveyed it to the chappell; when Mr. Gibsey, 
fellow of that house, and Vice-President, had spoke a speech, they 
laid him, inclosed in a wooden coffin. in a little vault at the upper end 
of the chancell, between the founder’s and Archbishop Juxon’s. The 
next day following they hung up 7 streamers.” (Vol. tii. p. 144.) 


Mr. Bliss’s gleanings have supplied almost every imaginable 
variety of composition; and the solemn sadness which his mourn- 
ful narratives might produce, is counterbalanced by facetious 
stories and anecdotes full of vivacity. ‘These occur, indeed, so 
very frequently, that it is indifferent from which volume a spe- 
cimen be given :—let us take that which occurs in the life of 
Henry Somerset, Marquis of Worcester. 


‘* When the King (Cha. I.) first entered the gates of Raglan, 
(after the lost battle of Naresby), the Marque:se delivered his Ma- 
jesty the keyes, according tv the custome; the King restoring of them 
to the marg. the marq. said, ¢ 1 beseech your Maj. to keep them, if 

ou please, for they are in a good hand; but I am afraid that ere it 
an long I shall be forced to deliver them into the hands of those who 
will spoile the complement.’ 

“ My Lord Herdert of Raglan, and eldest son to the Marq. came 
into Raglan castle, attended with 40 or 50 officers and commanders : 
and his business with his father, being about procuring from the old 
man more money for the king, the Lord Herbert, in his request unto 
his father chanced to use the word must; which his father the mar- 
quess laying hold cn, asked him, Must you? I pray take it, and threw 
him the keys of his treasury out of his pocket, whereat his son was 
wonderfully out of countenance, and abasht, being otherwise ever a 
dutiful and respectful son to his father, replyed,- Sir, the word was out 
before I was aware; | do not intend to put it in force: | pray will 
you put up your keys again. To which the Marquess returned ‘these 
words, Truly, son, | shall think my keys not safe in my pocket, whilst 
you have so many swords by your sides: nor that I have the command 
of my house, whilst you have so many officers in it, nor that I am at 
my own dispose, whilst you have so many commanders. My Lord 
(reply’d the son) I do not intend that they shall stay in the castle, I 
mean they shall be gone. I pray let them (said the Marquess), and 
have a care that must do not stay behind. Whereat (after that my 
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Lord Herbert was gone out of the room) there wer some who blam'd 
the Marquess for his too much severity to his son, after that he had 
seen him express so much sorrow for that over-slip: whereupon the 
Marquess reply’d, Hark ye, if my son be dejected, I can raise him 
when I please; but it is a question, if he should once take a head 
whether 1 could lower him when I list. Ned was not wont to use such 
courtship to me, and I believe he intended a better word for his father, 
but must was for the King.” (Vol. ili. p. 204.) 


Under Robert Pink, Warden of New College, some lines, in 
honour of that “right worshipfull Doctour of Divinity,” printed 
in 1648, and of great rarity, supply an extract perfectly Hu- 
dibrastic. 


“ He kickt rebellion out of towne 
Pull’d ignorance and atheisme downe ; 
He purg’d the schooles of solecisme, 
Refin’d pedanticke barbarisme. 

His silken phrase made logicke run 

As smooth as calmed helicon. 

But oh! hee's gone, then, wellcome be 
Dullness and stupidity ! 

Burne your bookes, or onely con 

The Talmud or the Alkaron ; 

Studdy you may — hearts out, but 
This Anabaptist Death hath cut 

All humane learning downe at once 
As if he had been brib’d for th’ nonce, 
By the Agitatours to doe what 
-Yurberry and they could not.—” (Vol. iil. p. 227.) 


In the former editions of the Athena, Edward Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury was said to have been born at * Montgomery 
Castle,” in Wales, which is now corrected by the insertion of 
a note from his life, in which this extraordinary man thus speaks 
of himself. 


“« I was born at Eyton in Shropshire, (being a house which, together 
with fair lands, descended upon the Newports by my grandmother,) 
between the hours of twelve and one of the clock in the morning: my 
infancy was very sickly. .............-. it was so long before I be- 
gan to speak, that many thought I should be ever dumb: the very 

urthest thing I remember is, that when | understood what was say’d 
by others I did yet forbear to speak, lest I should utter something 
that were imperfect or impertinent. When I came to talk, one of the 
furthest enquiries I made was, how | came into this world? I[ told 
my nurse, keeper, and others, I found miyself here indeed, but from 
what cause or beginning, or by what means I cou'd not imagine, but 
for this as | was laughed at by nurse and some other women that were 
then present, so I was wonder'd at by others, who said they never 
heard a child but myself ask that question; upon which, when I came 
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to riper years, I made this observation, which afterwards a little com- 
forted me, that as I found myself in possession of this life, without 
knowing any thing of the pangs and throes my mother suffered, when 
yet doubtless they did no less press and afflict me than her, so I hope 
my soul shall pass to a better life than this, without being sensible of 
the anguish and pains my body shall feel in death. For, as I believe, 
then I shall be transmitted to a more happy estate by God's great 
grace, I am confident I shall no more know, how I came out of this 
world, than how I came into it.” (Vol. iii. p. 239.) 


The Life of Dr. John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, is 
embellished with the following anecdote from Prince’s Wor- 
thies: 

«¢ John Prideaux was born at Stowford, not the parish so called, 
near Lifton, as the author of the Athena Ox. mistakes it, but an 
obscure village of that name, in the parish of Harford, formerly Here- 
ford, near Joy Bridge in Devonshire, of honest and ingenuous paren- 
tage............ The Doctor was not of that mean and contemptible 
extraction some suppose he was; however it must be acknowledged 
that his beginning was low and mean; ........ Lhe Doctor therefore 
was driven to shift for himself betimes ; who being enabled, by the 
care of his parents to write and read, and having also a pretty good 
tuneable voice, he thought himself well enough qualified to be a 
parish-clerk. ‘The church of Ugborow (Ugbrook,) a contiguous parish 
with Harford, being destitute of one at that time, John offered him- 
self to the minister and people there, to serve them, if they pleas’d, 
in that capacity. But so unhappy was he that he had a competitor 
for the office, and a dangerous one too, who had made a great interest 
in the parish for himself, and was likely to carry the place from him. 
The parishioners being divided in the matter, (so just were they) did 
at length agree in this, being unwilling to disoblige cither party, that 
the Lord’s day following should be the day of tryal; the one should 
tune the psalm in the forenoon, the other in the afternoon; and he 
that did best please the people should have the place: which accord- 
ingly was done, and Prideaux lost it, to his very great grief and 
trouble. Upon which, after he became advanced to one of the first 
dignities in the church, he would frequently make this reflection, 
saying, ‘If I could have been clerk of Ugborough, I had never been 
Bishop of Worcester.” (Vol. iii. p. 271, 272 ) 


Of a very different character is the singular account from a 
MS. in the Ashmolean Museum, of the duel between Sir Ed- 
ward Sackville (afterwards Earl of Dorset,) and Lord Bruce, 
in a letter from the former, dated ‘ Loraine, Sept. 8, 1613:” 
which, after a circumstantial detail of the nature and particulars 
of the challenge sent by Lord Bruce, and the appointment of 


seconds, time, and place (between Bergen-op-Zoom and Ant- 
warp), thus procecds : 


“ I had not of a long tyme eaten more liberall then at dynner, and 
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therefore vnfit for such an action, seeinge the surgeons hold a wound 
vpon a full stomacke much more dangerous then otherwise, 1 request- 
ed my second to certefie him, that I would presently decide the 
difference, and therefore he should immediately meete me on horse- 
backe, onely wayted on by our surgeons, they beinge vnarmed. Tos 
gether wee rode, but one before the other 12 short, about some two 
English miles, and then passion havinge so weake an ennemie to 
assaile as my direction, easily became victor, and vsing his power, 
made me obedient to his commaundement. I beinge verilie madd 
with anger the lo. Bruse thirst after my life with a kynd of assur- 
ances, seeinge I had come soe farr, and needlesly to give him leave to 
regaine his loste reputation, 1 bad him alight, which with all willing- 
nes he quickly a and there in a medowe (anckled deepe in 
water,) biddinge farewell to our dublets, in our shirts, began to charge 
each other; havinge before commaunded our surgeons, to withdrawe 
themselves a pretty distance from vs, conjuringe them besids, as they 
respected our favors, or their owne safeties, not to stirre, but to suffer 
vs to execute our pleasures, wee beeinge fully resolued (God forgive 
us!) to dispatch each other by what meanes wie could. I made a 
thruste at my enemie, but was shorte, and in drawinge backe my 
arme, I receved a greate wound with a blowe thereon (which I inter- 

reted as a reward for my short shootinge,) but in revenge I ptest into 
ine though I then miste him alsoe, and then recevinge a wound in 
my right pap, which paste levell through my bodie and almost to my 
backe, and there we wrestled for the too derest and greatest prizes, 
wee could ever exspect triall for, honor and life. In which struglinge 
my hand (having but an ordinary glove on it) lost one of her servants, 
(though the meanest) which huang by a skine, and to sight yet re- 
maineth as before, and I am put in hope one day to have the use also. 
But at laste, breathles, yet keepinge our holds, there paste on both 
sides propositions of quitting each other’s sworde. But when amitie 
was dead, confidence could not live, and whoe should quit firste was 
the question, which on neither parte either would performe, and re- 
strivinge afresh; with a kick and a wrinch together, I freede my 
longe captived weapon, which incontinently levinge at his throte 
(beinge maister still of his,) I demaunded if he would aske his life, 
or yeelde his swoord; both which (though in that eminent danger) 
he brauely denied to doe. My selfe beinge wounded and feelinge 
ldsse of bloud (having three conduits runinge on me,) began to make 
me fainte, and he courageously persistinge not to accord to yeelde to 
either of my propositions, remembrance of his former bloudie desir 
and feelinge of my present estate, I strooke at his harte, but with his 
avoydinge, miste my ayme, yet paste through the boddie, and draw- 
inge through my swoord, repaste it through againe, through another 
place, when he cryed, ‘ Oh! lam slaine,’ secondinge his speech with 
all the force he had to caste me, but beinge too weake, after I had 
defended his assault, I easily became maister of him, layinge him on 
his backe, when, being over him, I redemaunded if he would request 
his life, but it seemed he prized it not at soo deare a rate to be be- 
holdinge for it, bravely replied, he skornd it, which answere of his 
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was sve noble and worthy as I protest I could not finde in my harte te 
offer him any more violence, only keeping him downe, till at length 
his surgeon afarr of, cryed out, he would immediately dye, if his 
woundes were not stopped; wherevpon, I asked if he desiered his 
surgeon should come, which he accepted of, and soe beinge drawne 
away, I never offered to take his swoord, accountinge it inhumane to 
rob a dead man (for soe I held him to be). This, thus ended, I re- 
tyred to my surgeon, in whose armes, after I had remained a while, 
for want of bloude I loste my sight, and withall, as 1 thought, my life 
alsoe, but stronge waters and his dilligence quickly recovered me,.”— 
(Vol. iii. p. $17, 318.) 


Richard Lovelace, whose elegant accomplishments seem to 
have recommended him in a particular manner to the favour of 
Royalty “ in 1636, when the King and Queen,” (Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria,) ‘* were for some days entertained at Oxford, 
was, at the request of a great lady belonging to the Queen, made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, then Obaveior of the Uni- 
versity, actually created Master of Arts, though but of two years 
standing,” being only eighteen years of age. Afterwards, having 
served in the army, and retired subsequent to the “ pacification 
of Berwick,” to his paternal estate in Kent, he was deputed by 
that county to deliver the famous Kentish petition to the House 
of Commons for restoring the King to his rights, and for settling 
the government,” &c. for which loyal service he was committed 
to the Gatehouse at Westminster, where, during his imprison- 
ment he wrote a song called ‘ Stone walls do not a prison make,” 
which Mr. Bliss has inserted from a MS. * to all appearance 
contemporary with the author.” 


Fis being in prison. 


“‘ When Loue, with vnconfined winges, 

Houer'd within my gates, 

And my diuine Althea bringes 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lye tangled in her hayre 
And fettered in her eye,— 

The birds, that wanton in the ayre 
Know not such libertie, 


‘¢ When flowing cupps runne swiftly round 
With noe allaying theames, 
Our carelesse heades with roses bound 
Our heartes with loyall flames ; 
When thirsty griefes in wine we steepe 
When healths and draughts are free,— 
Fishes that tipple in the deepe 
Know no such libertie. 
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‘« When, like committed linnets, I 

With shriller notes shall singe 

The sweetnes, mercy, majestie, 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voyce aloud how good 
He is, and great should be,— 

Enlarged winds that curle the flood 
Know noe such libertie. 


« Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron barres a cage, 

A spotlesse mind and innocent 
Calls that an hermitage ; 

If I have freedome in my loue 
And in my soule am free,— 

Angells alone that are aboue 
Enjoy such libertie.” 


A specimen of the versification of Zouche a very learned civi- 
lian, and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty both before and 
after the usurpation, is exhibited in addition to the catalogue of 
his works, of which a small portion is, the Invocation to his 
Poem called The Dove, which Mr. Bliss mentions that he has 
‘seen marked in a bookseller’s catalogue, at fourteen guineas.” 
This, therefore, may be esteemed a precious morsel. 


‘“* Take wing, my muse, and like that siluer doue 
Which o’er the world, new bath’d did hou’ring fly 
The low-coucht seas, and high-plac’t land aboue, 
Discerne with faithfull, though with fearefull eye, 
That what both land and sea resounding ring 
_ Wee may to this all-maker’s prayses sing. 


He who directs the sparrowes tender flight 
And sees him safely reach the hurtlesse ground, 
Guide thee in all thy passages aright, 
And a thy course be sure, thy resting sound : 
rom mount of oliues, as from hill of bayes 
Blest with the branch of peace though not of praise.” 
(Vol. iii, p. 513.) 
Anthony Wood has been censured Mi Cole for not ees 
he a fuller account than that which he bestowed i Edwar 
eigh, who being one of the expelled members of the House of 
Commons, in the time of Cromwell, had “little else to do but to 
write books,” and was accordingly the author of many, which 
Cole supposes might probably have afforded Mr. Wood useful 
information. Wood's present editor has, it may be hoped, re- 
deemed his credit by admitting a very long poem of Leigh “ upon 
the marriage of an over-aged couple,” part of which will be suf- 
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ficient to satisfy readers of ordinary curiosity, both how Leigh 


wrote, and how Mr. Bliss sometimes quotes. 
This charming couple are thus described. 


* * * her head was bald, 
All ouer-growne with filthy scurfe and scald: 

Yet o’er her hollow temples there was made 

With borrowed haire a sad and gloomy shade. 

She seem’d to eate her lipes, her teeth each one 

Out of her rotten gummes long since were gone. 

Her poys’nous breath did so attainte the sence 


As plainely shew’d the cause o’ th’ pestilence. 


* * * * * 


But now the bridegroome comes propt by a couple 

Of stronger shes, that sauce his stafe that trouble. 

His greisly elfelocks on his shoulders la 

rene ae with dandruffe (’twas his wedding day) 

His nodding head kept time, with quick dispatch, 

Much like a restlesse ballance of a watch. 

Deepe suncke in hollow pitts were his dull eies 

Which watred the drie soyle that round them lies. 

His gastly rawbon’d cheekes made him appeare 

Like a Death’s head ; not one poore tooth was there. 

se his forehead’s parchment, well you might 
ithout offence, memento mori write. 

He was a colledge of diseases all, 

A mouing corse, and walking hospitall. 

Thus fittly matcht slowly they crawle alonge 

(Reuil’d and laught att by the gaping thronge) 

‘T’ the church, whose leane and hunger starued wombe 

Rather expects their bodies in the tombe. 

And here no reuerend preist appeares that might 

The sacred churche’s solemne forme recite 

But a young motly Leuit’s changling face, 

Who mutt’ring ore (with an ill fauour’d grace) 

Some idle words, straight joynes their palsied hands 

In his fanaticke, new-contriued bands. 

So home they come.” (Vol. iii. p. 929.} 


The latter part of the satire, evidently alludes to Cromwell’s 
recent act, by which the marriage ceremony was no longer to be 
solemnized by the clergy; as a passage from the same author’s 
‘« Treatise of Religion and Learning,” eited by Cole and also in- 


troduced in the Athen, clearly pointed at the Protector himself, 
to whom “ he bore no good will.” 


‘“‘ The wise (he means the wise learned) heathens did call the 
christians idiots, and reproached them as illiterate: but the athiest 
cannot name any age wherein the heathen had an Oliver to oppugne 


our = profession, but we had a Rowland to defend it.” (Vol. iit. 
p- 929. 
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An original letter of great length and curious minuteness, ad- 
dressed to Bishop Kennet, by the celebrated antiquary Brown 
Willis, respecting his ancestor Dr. Thomas Willis, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Oxford, and well known as a great medi- 
cal writer, is transcribed by Mr. Bliss from Kennet’s copy of the 
Athene, in the Bodleian Library, and is a valuable addition to 
the former account by Wood: and in the life of Dr. Henry 
Stubbe, a very learned physician, a paper of great importance 
in relation to the publication of one of that writer’s controversial 
tracts is introduced from Tanner’s copy, and a full explanation 
given in the margin. (Vol. iii. p. 1074.) 

Under. Hobbes is a very minute account from Kennet, of the 
manner in which the former passed his time at Chatsworth : and 
the particulars of the famous Henry Marten from various sources, 
are at least amusing. 


‘“« He was of an incomparable witt for repartees, not at all covetuous, 
humble, not at all arrogant as most of them were; a great cultor of 
justice, and did always in the house take the part of’ the oppressed. 
A° 1660 he was obnoxious for having been one of the late King’s 
judges,and he was in very great danger to have suffered as others did, 

ut (as he was a witt himself) so the Lord Falkland saved his life by 
witt, saying, ‘ Gentlemen, yee talke here of making a sacrifice ; it was 
the old lawe, all sacrifices were to be without spot or blemish; and 
now you are going to make an old rotten rascall a sacrifice.’ This 
witt tooke in the house and saved his life. 

“‘ His speeches in the house were not long, but wondrous poynant, 
pertinent, and witty... .. .. Making an invective speech one time 
against old Sir Henry Vane, when he had done with him, he said ‘ But, 
for young Sir Harry Vane——’ and so sate him downe. Severall 
eryed out—‘ What have you to say to young Sir Harry? He rises 
up: ‘ Why if young Sir Harry lives to be old, he will be old Sir Harry ! 
and so sate downe, and set the whole house a laughing, as he often- 
times did. Oliver Cromwell once in the house called him, jestingly 
or scoflingly, Sir Harry Martin. He rises and bowes, ‘ I thanke your 
Majestie, | alwayes thought when you were king, that I should be 
knighted.” (Vol. iii.-p. 1243.) | 


An excellent letter from another celebrated wit, Sir William 
Killigrew to King Charles II. on his Restoration, abounds with 
such good advice that some parts of it have an irresistible claim 
to an insertion here. 

After a very spirited introduction, in which he disclaims all 
other motives for his address besides “‘a wish only to share in 
the general good ot the nation,” he says:— 


“ First, Sir, your character is presented heere as the most politicke 
prince livinge, that understands all the artes of a courte, and as capeable 
to make these nations happie as any of your predicessors have done, 
And from this those now at the helme of government doe raise argu- 
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ments to dought their owne security; and will therefore bringe your 
Majestic in on termes such as maye looke like fetters unfitt to be im- 
posed on their Kinge, for whom they have so high a vallewe ; and at 
a time when the nation calls alowde for you, as the only cure for all 
their evells. But, Sir, ‘tis conseaved that if your Majesty doe putt 
on such golden fetters frankely, they will rather adorne than clogge 
gene government ; and insteed of restraining your free hearte, you will 
ave more power in a short tyme to grattefy and reward such as have 
merited favours from you. 
“« Suppose, Sir, that you were now called in without any restrictions, 
how impossible a worke it would be, to please all those, that have 
really served your father and yourselfe, with them that will pretend to 
Mi, Ji. Sosivled. 6 Sir, it is evident that all the people in generall doe 
looke, that you should bring them peace and plenty, as well as a pardon 
for all those who have offended. And I doe feare, you will find it a 
harder matter to satisfie those that call themselves your frends, and 
those who really are so, than all those who have been against your 
Majesty...... pee wie From such thoughts as these I gather, Sir, that 
however your comminge in on termes may looke at first sight as a 
lesninge of your dignety, ’twill prove more advantagious to your 
future happiness, than to come in without conditions ; for no sober man 


can repine if your Majesty doe not give what you have not power to 
give.” 


After some observations respecting the army, navy, and patrlia- 
ment, he proceeds :— 


***Tis humbly conseaved if your Majesty have a large yearely re- 
venue settled for youre owne and famely’s support, ’twill be of greater 
use to yourselfe and servants, than two millions a yeare to defraye the 
land, sea, militia with. _By your owne private revennue your Majesty 
will have enough to reward who you please, without controule, and 
maye in a few yeares laye up a treasure to your owne use; that instead 
of borrowing from your subjects, you may at any time be able to lend 
your parliament a grand summe if occasion require, and be reimbursed 
againe with love and thankes from the whole nation; and so become 
the father of your people, and lord of all their hearts ...... peiebee He 

* Lastly, Sir, 1 do humbly conseave, that your Majesty may with 
honour and safety throwe yourselfe freely into the armes of your 
ee on ee eee Such a trust in them must in a short tyme 

“* Now, Sir, if all this that I have proposed be what you knewe 
Lefore, ’tis more than I am acquainted with. My excuse is my affec- 
tion to your Majesty, without any designe for myselfe. There be so 
many that have merited your favours, beyond any pretence of myne, 
that my only sute is, that your Majestie will be pleased to pardon this 
presumption to give my opinion in this greate affare, which I doe not 
thinke fitt to have the aprobation of any man in, but however my good- 
will be accepted, I shall ever live and dye, Sir, 

“Your Majestie’s most affectionate, humble, and obedient 
subject and servant, “ W. KILLIGREW.” 

 Horsely, April 10th, 1660,” (Vol. iv. p. 695—697.) 
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This counsel of a statesman may not be unfitly followed by 
the pious admonition of a bishop, from a volume of miscella- 
neous papers by Hearn, in the Bodleian Library. 


A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Landaff, by Hugh Lloyd, 
Bishop of Landaff, dated 29th October, 1662. 


My deare brethren, 

_ & Most of you haue either subscribed or at least consented to the 
good worke, of the free schooles proposed unto you; this is only to 
quicken you to bee as liberal therein as your severall conditions will 
permitt...... _.++++++ This county hath eminently contributed to the 
primitive Christianity of all Wales, its strange wee should now come 
short of all parts of Wales in the maine acts of it........... Of old, 
Christian schooles began here, and (to our great shame) it was not, 
before the dissolution, so utterley destitute of them, as now it is. Your 
providing for debts, age, children, cannot bee pleeded in barre of this, 
for when only a little is put into Christ’s multiplying handes, it sanc- 
tifieth the rest, and improveth it into a sufficiency and remainder. 

“Nor shall our concernes and relations ever miscarry for want of 
that Christ receives of us; we are not religious if we believe nat this, 
and if wee believe it, let us not stagger, but open both our heartes 
and handes to give cheerfully, according to our several abilities. For 
mine owne part I shall vehemently suspect that his religion is not in 
his heart but only in his head, who will not bee a very willing contri- 
butor to promote this pious intention. I am confident that hee which 
endeavours to walke by faith (and every Christian, much more a clear- 
gyman, should doe so) will finde no difficulty in this, but if for want 
of faith, so small a contribution seem impossible to any, well may hee 
cease to wonder at his neighbour's uncharitableness, Wherefore, (as by 
God’s grace) many of you have worthily denied yourselves in the royal 
present to our blessed sovereigne, so doe in this for your most grati- 
ous God, who in great mercy both gave and restored our sovereigne 
to us; that as the poorest bodies are by God’s goodnes in the fulnes 
of a plentifull country competently sustained for this, so their soules 
by this provision may be furthered for a better life; and we, brethren, 
having donne our best herein, may give to this present age, and leave 
to posterity an example of doing more for God's glory, who should be 
most deare unto cur soules for what we are, had, have, or hope for.” 
(Vol. iv. p. 835, 836.) 


The same indefatigable attention which Mr. Bliss has evinced 
throughout every page of the Athen Oxonienses, he has like- 
wise extended to the Fasti accompanying that work, which is 
divided into two parts, at present, affixed respectively to the 
second and fourth volumes, but at the option of the purchaser to 
be either so bound up, or made into a separate (5th) volume. 
The notes to the Fasti are indeed more concise than in the 
Athen, as must necessarily be expected, but they embrace a 


vast variety of information, some more valuable, some less, and 
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seem to be collected from the grave and the gay, the sacred and 
profane, with unwearied assiduity. 

Our limits will admit only of a short specimen. Under the 
name of Will. Paddie, of St. John’s Coll. M.D. of Leyden and 
Oxford, the account of King James’s death, at Theobald’s, 
where Dr. Paddie attended upon his Majesty in his last mo- 
ments, is given in the following words from an original MS. 


‘« Beyng sent for to Thibaulte but two daies before the death of my 
soveraine Jord and master King James: I held it my Christian duetie 
to prepare hym, er. him that there was nothing left for wee to doe, 
(in the afternoone before his death the next daie att noone) butt to 

ray for his soule. Whereupon the archbyshop, and the lord keeper, 
bys op of Lincolne, demaunded yf his majestie would be pleased that 
they should praye w" hym, wherevnto he cheerfullie accorded. And 
after short praier theese sentences (forty-one in number, which are 
transcribed in a large and legible hand, and dated ou the margin, Mar- 
iti 27, 1625,) where by the bishop of Lincolne distinctlie era yone 
vnto hym, who w" his eies (the messengers of his hart) lyfted vp vnto 
heaven, att the end of every sentence, gave to vs all, therby, a godlie 
assurance of those graces and livelie faith, wherew" he apprehended 
the merite of ou Lord and onlie Saviour Christ Jesus, accordinglie as 
in his godlie life he had often publiquely professed. Wit. Pappy.” 
(Vol. il. p. 256.) 


We have thus endeavoured by quotations from different parts 
of these volumes to afford a fair and impartial view of the 
nature and variety of the additions made by the present editor, 
in order that the reader may be enabled to anticipate the plea- 
sure of perusing the work, and form some estimate of the value 
of this enlarged and improved edition of the ArHEN® Oxonl!- 
ENSES; and having borne willing testimony to the industry and 
assiduity of Mr. Bliss, who has increased the utility of the origi- 
nal as a book of reference, and greatly augmented its stores of 
literary entertainment; in justice to our own consistency in the 
character of censors of British literature, we must acknowledge 
that with all its merits, the work is not without blemishes, which 
compel us to withhold from it that unqualified praise which, 
otherwise, it would have gratified us to have bestowed. Mr. Bliss 
has, however, done so much, that we would gladly abstain, if pos- 
sible, from! disapprobation, and therefore will only, in a slight 
manner, glante at a subject which would have called forth a 
stronger tone of censure, if his unwearied diligence and scrupulous 
fidelity in preserving whatever has any relation to the subject mat- 
ter of the volumes which he has illustrated, had not disarmed 
criticism even of its just severity.—But, surely, if the admission 
of numerous poetical specimens in the lives of writers which, 
as composed by Anthony a Wood, were evidently not designed 
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to allow these additions, be justified by the reasons given by Mr. 
Bliss in his preface, some moderate bounds might have been set to 
such a deviation from the plan of the original work: the intro- 
duction of six hundred lines at a time makes too severe a demand 
on the time and the purse; nor have we failed to remark and 
lament a certain want of delicacy in the selection that has been 
made, in some instances, in prose as well as poetical quo- 
tation. 

Having no inclination to pursue this topic, we conclude by 
wishing Mr. Bliss. health and encouragement in the prosecution 
of the undertaking in which he states himself to be engaged, 
and which we shall have great pleasure in congratulating him 
upon completing, in a manner as creditable to himself and as 
worthy of the illustrious body to which it bears an immediate re- 


lation, as that portion of his task of which he has already ace 
quitted himself. 


Art. VIIL—GERMANY AND THE REVOLUTION. 


1. Teutschland und die Revolution. Von J. Gorres. Zweite 
auflage. ‘Teutschland, 1819. 


2, L’ Allemagne et La Revolution. Par J. Goerres. Traduit de 
Y Allemand par C. A. Sheffer. Paris, 1819. 


3. Germany and the Revolution. By Professor Goerres, late 
Editor of the Rhenish Mercury. Translated from the original 


German, by John Black. 8vo. pp. 336. Longman and Co. 
London, 1820. 


WE are induced to bring before our readers the production of 
a German writer, which has caused much sensation as far as its 
own language is understood, and has been deemed of suflicient 
importance to produce a translation of it in England and in 
France, and, as we have heard, in Denmark and Sweden. We 
cannot, however, but think, that much of the celebrity of the 
work has arisen from the unusual, but not unjust pains, taken to 
suppress its circulation, and from the necessity under which the 
author found himself of flying from his country to escape im- 
pending prosecutions. ‘The tremendous events of the last twenty- 
five years have left Germany in a state of suffering which has 
not yet been alleviated by the return of peace; and in such sea- 
sons the minds of men are more peculiarly prepared to receive 
those impressions which are communicated by general invective 
and vehement declamation, than to attend calmly and earnestly 
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to such practical remedies as can alone administer a cure to na- 
tional diseases. 

Like all the other countries of Europe, the whole frame of so- 
ciety in Germany had a feudal origin. Leaders of armed bands 
founded the first communities, and their followers took their 
station in civil life in a great degree according to the military 
rank they had held in the expeditions whose success gave them 
possession of the territory. Although the societies of the rest of 
Europe had similar origins, yet those of Germany were of a 
much prior date. ‘They were formed before others, and hence 
the institutions that were created amongst them had more time 
to take root, and to shoot into stronger and more definite 
branches than can be traced in the social policy of any other 
states. ‘The nobles of Germany have existed for a period, the 
commencement of which is lost in the obscurity of antiquity. 
They expelled the Franks, dissipated the Romans, and became 
masters of the country. As leaders of armed bands they were 
all equal, except when a selected temporary chief united and 
led to battle their combined forces. 

From this state of affairs arose a vast number of chiefs, all 
sovereigns, all equal in power within their respective domains. 
Thus Germany contained many hundreds of sovereigns, some 
military, some at length ecclesiastical, and some few commercial, 
often at variance with each other, and scarcely united, when, after 
a lapse of ages, for the purposes of defensive warfare, an Em- 
peror, and King of the Romans, were chosen by the greater 
princes who were thence denominated Electors. 

This condition of society has, in part, continued down to our 
own day. During the succession of centuries some of the smaller 
sovereignties, by violence, by fraud, by compact, or by mar- 
riages, had been merged in the greater: most of the independent 
republican cities, once the formidable league of the Hans ‘Towns, 
had been ne mc by the neighbouring sovereigns ; many of 
the ecclesiastical states, within the dominions which adopted at 
the reformation the protestant religion, were secularized and be- 
came integral parts of the territories of the greater princes. 

But notwithstanding these alterations, which were trifling when 
compared with the whole empire, the number of independent 

owers which existed at the commencement of the French revo- 
Saaken amounted to some hundreds, none of whom acknow- 
ledged a superior, and all of whom were, equally with the Austrian 
and Prussian monarchs, co-estates of the Empire. These hun- 
dreds of sovereign states all had peculiar and various laws, and 
modes of administering the government; and when one of them 
by any circumstances had been transferred to another state, and 
merged in it, their ancient laws, privileges, and customs, were 
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continued, and if any infringement was attempted, it was effec- 
tually, though somewhat slowly, repressed by the tribunals of 
Ratisbon and Wetzlar. ‘Though no perceptible progress had 
been made in —— the system of legislation, yet the pro- 
gress of general knowledge in Germany had been rapidly ad- 
vancing and widely extending. ‘The disputes on religion, which 
the reformation introduced, roused the human mind from its 
lethargic state, and communicated a quickness of perception, 
an acuteness in creating and detecting subtleties, and a habit of 
reasoning profoundly and accurately, for which all Europe is 
more indebted than she remembers, or at least is very forward 
to acknowledge. 

_ Theversion of the Sacred Writings framed by Luther, exhibited 
the powers of the native language, and induced the successors of 
that great man to aim at imparting to ita polish and a distinctness, 
in which it has been improving till within the last thirty years. 
The purification of religion, and the expansion and refinement 
of the language, were accompanied by a taste for knowledge 
more generally diffused, and descending to lower grades in so- 
ciety, than had been the case in any other country. ‘This taste 
was fostered and encouraged by establishments for education on 
an universal plan. ‘To say nothing of Universities, Gymnasiums, 
and Lyceums, where the higher branches of knowledge were 
communicated; in every town, and generally in every village, 
schools for gratuitous instruction had been founded, so that 
scarcely a human being was to be found who, but from his own 
fault or incapacity, had not been taught reading, writing, and 
the common rules of arithmetic. : 

The truth is not, perhaps, so greatly exceeded, as might at first 
appear, when Germans assert, that the readers of their language 
are more numerous than those of all the other languages of 
Europe together; at any rate there is no one language that 

roaches near to it, either in the number of readers or of a 
Liedtiom, Books are indeed printed on coarse paper and with 
bad types, and have a repulsive appearance to foreigners; but 
their price accords with the finances of the readers, and by their 
cheapness they become most extensively dispersed. 

This interesting country was long governed by persons whose 
will was in a great measure the law; for the meetings of the 
states rarely presented any opposition to the views of the sovereign, 
nor had they the power to do it with any effect. The corporate 
towns and cities were, indeed, far more numerous, in proportion 
to the population, than in any other of the ss of Europe; 
they were all possessed of some property and many privileges 
which their princes respected, and which gave them much 
power and much magisterial and judicial influence. 
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With the religious establishments of the country the princes 
did not venture to interfere, but left them wholly to the ecclesias- 
tical bodies, when the faith of the sovereign was different from 
that of the people, which was the case in many instances. In 
Saxony the reigning family are catholics, but almost all their 
subjects Lutherans. In Peuiaie the king is of the Calvinistic 

rofession, but the people and the national establishment are 
Teaeoues and when a late Landgrave of Hesse Cassel re- 
nounced the protestant, and embraced the catholic church, it pro- 
duced no effect on the faith or revenues of the established re- 
ligion, which is Calyinistic, ‘Through all the states a toleration 
was allowed to dissidents, and in many instances a kind of inferior 
establishment was maintained, which ensured to the communities 
the possession of their religious edifices, and the revenues de- 
voted to the support of their worship. 

The freedom of the press was practically enjoyed throughout 
the whole empire; for though in many states there was a pre- 
vious censurate, the power of suppression was rarely if ever ex- 
ercised, as it was well known that if a publication was forbidden 
in one state it would be printed in some other, and, by means of 
the booksellers who meet at the fairs of Leipsick to exchange 
the productions of their several presses, would be as much circu- 
lated as if printed at home. 

Such is a slight sketch of the state of Germany when the re- 
volution of France burst forth. Its lofty pretensions, its phi- 
lanthropic declarations, and its flattering promises, were known 
where the reports of the atrocities which lees the first disfigured 
it were either unheard or disbelieved, If the weight of au- 
thority pressed lightly upon the German people, the new system, 
among its first lessons, — them discontent. They viewed 
their own situations not with reference to any system of policy 
that was really in existence, but compared it with that ideal state 
of perfection in government, to which the partizans of the revolu- 
tion in Paris, with all the parade of charlatans, had promised to 
conduct them. 3 

Several of the princes themselves favoured these ideas of poli- 
tical regeneration, With some this disposition arose from fear 
of their revolted neighbours, but with others from an affectation 
of the love of that philosophical kind of liberty which the dema- 

ues of Paris had undertaken to communicate to Germany 
and the world. | 

The eventful period which passed between the beginning of 
the French revolution and its euthanasia was a time of tremend- 
ous visitation to Germany. ‘The demon of its infuriated dema- 
gogues visited them with all its malignity, and in its awful 
march trampled with undistinguishing indifference on those whe 
favoured, and on those who impeded its progress. 
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We are not now intending to resume the tale of those horrors 
which revolutionary France inflicted on submitting Germany. 
We wish rather to look at that period when her subjection was 
completed; when Austria was brought to acquiesce in any 
measures that could be proposed; when Prussia, diminished in 
population and territory, was suffocated by the pressure of a 
gigantic army; and when the smaller princes, who were still 
suffered to exist, held their power only as tributaries to the des- 
potism of France. The states on the western banks of the Rhine 
were swallowed up in the French republic or the French empire. 
Hanover, Cassel, Brunswick, Westphalia, and several smaller 
states, were united to form a kingdom for a brother of the Em- 
peror; and others were allotted to sovereigns who were con- 
tented to receive them at the hands of a despot and usurper. 

A spirit was however kept alive and cherished in all the parts 
of the empire by numerous apparently quiet, virtuous, and peace- 
ful citizens, who disdained to flatter their conquerors, to adopt 
their manners, to mix in their society, or to use their language. 
Among other societies that called the Union of Virtue (Tugend- 
bund), which Goerres thus fairly describes, was established : 


“For a considerable time there had existed a secret union called 
the Union of Virtue (Tugend-bund), entered into, as was pretended, 
for the purpose of striving, with united powers, for the attainment of 
freedom, without infringing on the fidelity due to the legitimate 
princes, and of defending individuals and the nation from every spe- 
cies of thraldom, but more especially thraldom to a foreign power. 
This Union was said to consist of various degrees distinguished from 
each other by signs, attributes, duties, and rights ; all the members were 
bound by the most sacred oaths to the society and its objects, and, 
without knowing any thing of the operation of others, were subject 
only to their superior, as the latter again was to the grand-master, 
from which superior they received all orders and commissions, and 
having once, after a free deliberation, undertaken to execute them, 
they were bound to proceed with blind and implicit confidence, ab- 
staining from all enquiry into grounds and motives ; all the secrets of 
the Union were to be kept with the most inviolable fidelity, under the 

ain of death; the members were to be equally inaccessible to the 


influence of fear and hope, and no human force was to have power . 


to protect the guilty traitor from the vengeance of the society.” 
(P.47—49.). 

We know but little of the extent of this society, which was 
necessarily a secret one, nor can we exactly state the effect which 
it produced, since when all Germany rose in the war of de- 
liverance, its members became mixed up with the general mass, 
80 as not to be distinguished from others. It has, indeed, been 
accused of drawing within its circle all those dangerous charac- 
ters whose energies on such an emergency, when rightly directed, 
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became of great value, but who in tranquil times, by their wild 
ideas, their impracticable schemes, and their inflammatory lan- 
guage, become the greatest enemies to real liberty. Of this number 
was Goerres, who, though he had been a great declaimer in favour 
of the French revolution, had been a leader of the democratic 
party in his owncountry, and a commissioner sent toParis to unite 
the Rhenish provinces with the French empire, exerted his pen, 
after the Russian campaign, to rouse the German nation to re- 
sistance. ‘The capture of Paris soon followed the war of de- 
liverance. France was contracted to her former limits. But 
Germany remained still a scene of derangement and disorder, 
The territories to the westward of the Rhine, Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony, and a part of Upper Saxony, were without any govern- 
ment. The French rulers had contracted enormous debts among 
the inhabitants, which they pretended were for domestic pur- 
poses, but which in reality had been conveyed to Paris. ‘The 
princes, formerly sovereigns of these states, were dispersed. With 
their territories they had long ceased to have connexion, and 
scarcely thought of ever recovering them again. ‘Their patri- 
monial estates had been seized, pre. Ghavery and sold by their re- 
volutionary proprietors. ‘Their possessions had many of them 
been sold and resold, and in various instances had been trans- 
ferred for a due equivalent. 

Under these circumstances of extraordinary difficulty the 
Congress of Vienna was assembled. Had angels and not mor- 
tals undertaken the task, it would have been impossible to have 
satisfied all claimants. ‘They had no previous line marked out, 
by which to guide their paths; no precedents could be found, 
on which to ground proceedings; and no principles of inter- 
national law could be applied to such extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

__ On the proceedings of this assembly Goerres freely indulges 
that disposition to invective which distinguishes all his writings. 


“ They proceeded to such length, that the swords began to spring 
from their scabbards. Providence, enraged at the unholy doings, sent 
_ the Man of the Island among them. This individual, on whom eter- 
nal justice had already exercised her rights, the man whom the Pope 
had anointed, to whom all persons had bowed the knee, before whom 
the world had’ humbled itself, whom a conceited age had gazed on 
as its highest organ, and whom, though believing in nothing else, and 
regarding nothing else, it had adored with the most profound devo- 
tion ; who, to shame his idolators to the very bottom of their souls, 
had demonstrated his own nothingness in himself before their 
astonished eyes ; and, after exercising justice on himself and them, 
‘had withdrawn into an ignominious obscurity: this man was once 
more chosen by the enraged heavenly powers, to fill the overwhelm- 
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ing cup of scorn to the very brim, to become again the scourge of his 
own slightly improved nation, and to overset the table of the royal 
Jews.”* (P. 19—20.) 

Among the numerous claimants on the justice of the Congress, 
were many of those princes whose dominions were not so large as 
some of our extensive parishes. ‘They wished to be reinstated in 
their former power, but their states had been divided, sold, and 
transferred to other possessors, often to those who had been their 
subjects. ‘These princes were placed by the Congress in a sin- 
gular situation, with neither the attributes of sovereigns nor of 
subjects. ‘The independent sovereignties were thus reduced to 
thirty-five, including Austria, Prussia, and the kingdoms of Ba- 
varia, Hanover, Saxony, and Wirtemberg, and the republican 
cities of Frankfort, Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. The 
princes whose claims to sovereignty were thus dismissed, or who, 
to use the language of the Congress, were mediatised, carried 
every where complaints of the injustice they had received, and 
were often joined in their invectives against the ruling powers, 
by the speculative republicans, and the practical demagogues. 

It is before stated, that when the French intruders retired 
from the German states, they left the governments deeply 
indebted to their subjects. ‘The general arming that took place 
on the return from Elba, before many of the princes were fairl 
seated in their dominions, caused enormous expenses, and ad. 
ditional debts to be incurred; so that when that alarm had 
ceased, recourse was necessarily had to new and heavy imposts. 
In those states whose governors had not been displaced, the 
great efforts, which were necessary to raise the armies that had 
contributed to the deliverance, had created debts much too 
large for their resources. ‘The return of the princes was at- 


* Though we have quoted this passage from Mr, Black’s Translation, which we 
have generally found as correct as the idiom of the two languages will allow, yet 
the peculiar force of the expressions of Goerres will be a sufficient excuse to the 
Gerinan scholar for giving the original. : 

** Und esging nun diesem Grundsass gemiss an ein Theil der gewonnen beute, 
und die Kaiserburg wurde zum Wechselhause, wo man die Seelen sich zu wog 
und zuzahlie wie Darien, und mit bitterm hader sich am ein mehr und weniger 
stritt und erbitterte, Und als der Streit zu dem Punckt gekommen, das die 
gezuckten Schwerdter sich riihrten in den Scheiden, da sandte die Vorsehung, 
zirnend dem unheilbrengenden werke, den Mann der Insel unter sie. Dieser, 
an dem die ewige Gerechtigkeit ihre Gerechte schon geiibt, er, den der Papst 
gesalbt, vor dem alle Fiirsten sich gebeugt, vor dem die Welt sich gedemiithight 
hatte, den die dinkelhalfte Zeit als ihr hochstes Organ angestaunt und vor dem sie, 
sonst an nichts glaubend und nichts achtend, in tiefster Andacht angebetet, der 
daun, um seine Gotséndiener in tiefster Seele zu beschimen, seine eigne Nich- 
tigkeit an sich selbst vor ihren Augen demonstrirte, und nachdem er also an sich, 
und ihren Recht geabt, in einem schimpfliche Dunkelheit, sich zurickgezogen: 
dieser war noch einmal wm den zemalmender hobn ganzlich auszufihren, von den 
zurnenden higgmelsmachten ausersehen, abermal die Geissel seines eignen, wenig 
gebesserten Volks zu seyn, und die Tische der Wechsler umzustossen, (P. 12.) 
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tended with a eral increase of taxation, and these on ered 
upon a people already more than half ruined, naturally produced 
first murmurs, and loud complaints. 

The 13th article of the German confederation had decreed 
that in all the states a constitution (candstdndische verfassung) 
should be created; but nothing of the nature of such constitution 
was or could be intimated, and each state was left to form one 
for itself. On most of the larger divisions was conferred, by their 
rulers, the privilege of assembling in states according to the 
relics of a plan which had once prescriptively existed, but 
with such accommodations to the change of circumstances as 
were deemed to be necessary. The kingdom of Wirtemberg 
was the first in which a constitution was promulgated. It was 
proposed by the monarch, and twice rejected : by the nobles, who . 
thought their privileges insufficiently protected; by the burgers, 
because their rights were not accurately defined; and by both, 
because it originated with the king, and was a charter rather 
than a compact. | = | 

In the king of Denmark’s dominions of Holstein and Lauenburg 
the same attempt was made, but with no better success. In the 
kindom of Saxony the old states were revived, but were not 
rendered more efficient or powerful than in former periods, when 
they had no deliberative powers, no control over the expendi- 
ture, nor any means of instituting inquiry into abuses. In 
Hanover the states too ware restored upon the ancient plan. The 
nobles and the cities composed them with some slight improve- 
ments; their conduct, though highly aristocratical trom the na- 
- ture of their composition, was economical, humane, and just ; 
and they acted in unison with the enlightened views of the ex- 
ecutive. 

In Hesse Cassel the sovereign and the states soon separated ; 
and were again assembled without concord or any beneficial 
effect. A ferment arose, and still exists, about the rights of those 
who had acquired estates during the usurped government, which 
in Hanover and Brunswick after much uneasiness, perplexity, 
and agitation, had been happily arranged. 

The Duchy of Nassau had a constitution formed, the theory 
of which, like most other theories, had little that deserved cen- 
sure; but when attempted to be put in practice it was found, 
like all such projects, incapable of being acted upon. In Bavaria 
and in Baden, similar attempts produced similar results. 

Those in Germany who were of a speculative turn, and whose 
active minds had been directed to constitution-making, did not 
learn from these unsuccessful experiments the important practi- 
cal truths that constitutions cannot be formed—that they must 
grow out of, and grow up with, the habits and institutions of a 
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country~and that it is as reasonable to expect the seed time and 
harvest in the same day, as to expect that a constitution built 
upon theory should be able to perform with ease a single useful 
operation. 

After this review of the state of the public feeling of Germany, 
those who know that a restless and active faction exists in every 
country of Europe, will not be surprised at learning that the 
portions of that faction scattered over the several states of Ger- 
many, have eagerly laid hold of the season of suffering and com- 
plaint, to kindle a spirit capable of inflicting on the — 
wet calamities than even those it has suffered from Frenc 

ominion and its attendant consequences. 

Among the most mischievous of this faction, we must class 
this author, Goerres. With all his heat, vehemence, and in- 
flammatory misrepresentations, he professes a dread of that 
revolutionary violence and bloodshed which all his writings can 
have no other possible tendency but to produce and perpetuate. 

There is a mode of writing practised in Germany in which 
this writer has excelled all his contemporaries. It is a medley 
of metaphysics and fanaticism, of infidelity and superstition, of 
piety and irreverence, so strangely mingled, and vented with such 
strength and energy of language, as to be comprehended with 
difficulty, and (as Mr. Black has found) impossible to be trans- 
lated. But by its powerful imagery it kindles the imagination, 
aor a turbid sort of enthusiasm (schwérmery), and pro- 

ibits the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 

The description of the ardent expectations raised in Germany 
from the assembling of the Congress at Vienna, is here given as 
a specimen of the Teast inflated of the author’s passages, and 
therefore the best translated. It is however marked by a suffi- 
cient portion of what has been denominated transcendental 
idealism. 


‘‘ The hopes and expectations of Germany, which were but too 
miserably disappointed in the first peace of Paris, were patiently car- 
ried to this Congress; and estimating, no doubt, too highly a few 
years of passing elevation as opposed to centuries of pitifulness and 
degeneracy, trod with the language of complaint into the midst of 
that assembly. Public opinion expected great things from the con- 
vocation, which, after the downfal of the universal monarchy, was 
here assembled to restore, and to build up again, the ruined fabric of 
the European republic. It was justly thought, that if Germany, the 
central fortress of this commonwealth, were not re-established on a 
strong and durable foundation, every thing like tranquillity and order, 
peace and equilibrium, was quite out of the question in all times to 
come. By looking back into history, it was seen that this empire 
was the only true protection and strong hold of Christendom, and a 
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bulwark against internal and external foes, when, secure within itself, 


its active and animated multiplicity was held together under the unity 
of an emperor. 


** Hence, from a correct natural instinct, most men were led to the 
opinion, that the stone which the enemy refused, ought to become the 
head stone of the corner; that the old idea ought to be revived in the 
new times, and that, strengthened by the youthful life which the pro- 
gress of development had called forth, it ought to be born again 
and renovated. It was thought that an emperor might again be placed 
at the head of the empire, with the dignity hereditary in the same 
family; and that, for the protection of freedom under this hereditary 
sway, and the preservation of the opposition which had risen up, a 
German king should be placed by his side; that the dukes of the em- 
pire, its princes, counts, prelates, and other dignitaries, should be as- 
sembled in a Chamber of Peers; that the commons should be assem- 
bled in a Second Chamber of the Imperial Parliament; and thus, 
every member of the whole, limiting and limited, all the dignitaries 
being made co-ordinate, no one domineering over the others, and all 
serving with freedom under the same head, Germany would have 
received the only constitution permanently adapted to the character 
and way of thinking of the nation.” (P. 14—16.) 


This project of an emperor and a king, of assemblies of 
princes and commons, is the only thing tangible in the whole of 
this long tirade of two hundred closely printed German pages, 
making three hundred and thirty pages ef English translation.— 
What the power of this Emperor and this King is to be—how 
the power to be divided between them—what their separate or 
joint prerogatives—what the rights, the duties, and the authority of 
the two chambers—these, the important, the preliminary points, 
are all overlooked; and with an arrogance almost unexampled, 
because this project was not attempted, the whole of the inha- 
bitants of the empire are summoned, by the blast of this writer’s 
horn, to rise and to demolish all their existing institutions. 

Ardour of imagination, enthusiasm in intellectual dreaming, are 
the characteristics of this nation. It is not naturally active, but 
it is capable of being roused to temporary activity by the strong 
stimulus of ardent feelings, when those feelings are once fully 
kindled. In the war of deliverance the flame was universally 
and rapidly diffused, and all were engaged in the mighty enter- 
prise. ‘The spirit of the young men who had finished or were 
following their studies, (who are not a small number,) prepara- 
tory to their entering on the learned professions, led them volun- 
tarily to arms, and engaged them in active and serious warfare. 
The warmth of imagination, that had prompted such generous 
conduct, became a part of the character, and they returned to 
their colleges, but not to their studies; their sensations had been 
woo much excited to return to that sedate and tranguil state which 
is necessary to a progress in knowledge. 
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The designing politicians flattered the vanity of these youths, 
and easily persuaded them, in the moments of elation, that as 
they were the hope, so they might become the governors of the 
world. ‘They were told, and told by their instructors, the grave 
professors of the universities, that their strenuous exertions would 
give liberty to the country, and their active energies rule it with 
more facility than could be done by older men, with their ob- 
solete habits and opinions. Of the mode in which this flattery 
was administered we can give a specimen from this work of 


Goerres :— 


“Tt was natural that these dissensions of our distracted times 
should have a particular influence on our youth. Ifa new creating 
and organizing spirit is really to arise from the past decay, it must 
necessarily be born in the new generation sent to command the coming 
age. Let the departing generation, on consulting the stil) small voice 
of conscience, rejoice, when it can, in the review of its deeds; let it 
weep over its errors, or labour with stupid obstinacy to defenil its fol- 
lies. The rising generation will advance with all the feelings of 
youthful energy on the stage of history. ‘The experience of the past 
ought not to be despised by it, but it may justly waive its claim to the: 
inheritance of the errors and follies of former times. It ought, 
above all things, to take a keen interest in all public affairs, that, b 
such a preparation, it may strengthen itself for the work which it is 
called on to complete.” (P.161, 162.) 


The effect of this flattery is told us by the same man who con-. 
tributed to administer it. Speaking of the young men of the 
universities he says: 


“ As the condition of their country was the subject of their 
deliberations, and as, from the conduct observed with respect to 
them by the governments, they conceived themselves called on to in- 
troduce, as speedily as possible, a better order of things; that spirit 
necessarily developed itself in secret in them, which, when it came to 
be publicly displayed on some recent occasions, seemed wholly to de- 
prive the governments of every thing like prudence, or self-posses- 
sion. 

“ The conflict of the times soon found its way to them, and they 
had, therefore, to choose their side. To the minds of youth, history 
appears in a subordinate light; and with their own life their particu- 
lar history may be said to begin. That internal sense which perceives 
the future in the past, is slightly devoloped in them, and their whole 
being may be said to be limited to a present existence, fresh, full, 
effervescent, and ungovernable, and which conceives that all that is 
to be is contained within itself. In the consciousness of so much fire 
and active power, they are not much inclined to stop short in their 
career, and to look around them to view the things which once were, 
and following therefore their natural impulse, they attach themselves 
in preference to that ideal party which endeavours to shape the world 
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according to its own fancy, and, like the spider, is both the loom and 
the weaver of the web which is produced by itself. From their situ- 
ation, the German youth considered themselves the representatives of 
their country, the chosen instruments for effecting, in the struggle 
with the degeneracy of the present day, the restoration to the better 
order of things which once existed, and for vindicating the honour of 
Germany against the attempts of other countries.” (P. 167—169.) 


From the effervescence thus created among the students, two 
transactions occurred which are most distressing to every friend 
of humanity, which, whilst they call forth indignation towards 
the actors, excite tenfold indignation against those who can ap- 
plaud, apologize for, or palliate such guilt. We refer to the assas- 
sination of Kotzebue, by the student Sandt, and the similar but 
unsuccessful attempt of the same kind, made by Loehning on 
Tbell, the President of the Council of Nassau. These horrible 
deeds were applauded by some, palliated by many, and severely 
condemned by none of the teachers of democracy. In the conso- 
lations offered to the family of the murderer Sandt, he was spoken 
of as an instrument in the hand of Providence, as one among the 
thousands of youths who were prepared to avenge the wrongs of 
their country. ‘Thus was the murderer converted into a martyr, 
and his example held forth for the imitation of others 

In this country the spirit of democracy, though sufficiently 
manifested,’ has not yet appeared arrayed in such colours of 
atrocity, and we should distrust our power of convincing an En- 
glish reader of the guilt which is attached to the leaders of these 
pretended reformers in Germany, were we not able to exhibit 
irrefragable proofs of it from the writings of one of them now be- 
fore us. We lay it before our readers with unutterable disgust. 
We would avoid the task, did we not deem it a duty to the public 
to display in their true colours the conduct, feelings, and views of 
a party, who, though removed at a distance from us, have advo- 
cates in this country, that have begun to participate in the same 
unnatural feelings, and want but courage me 3 opportunity to 
practise similar atrocities, 

Speaking of Kotzebue, and some letter he had written to the 
Emperor Alexander, reflecting on the German universities, the 
only crime of which he was ever accused, he says, 


** Among such a number of ardent and susceptible young men, 
whose whole heart, and soul, and endeavours, were directed to our 
national affairs, it was hardly possible that a spark from the flames, 
which had been so incautiously kindled, should not descend into the 
region of dark energies which surrounds the human breast, and spread- 
ing the conflagration, awake their sleeping powers from their. repose; 
that the rage and indignation, which had been excited, rising higher 
and higher every day, should not at last boil over. In Sandt the 
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mound was first broken through, and it was natural that he should be 
the first victim of the devouring flood who laboured with the greatest 
assiduity to undermine its barrier. ‘The youth took it upon him to 
write out himself the commission for the deed, and to execute it with 
his own hand. When his measure was filled to the brim, and ready 
to flow over on his head, he whom he sought was delivered into his 
hands. He himself, however, gave his own life as a propitiation to 
the enraged Nemesis; according to the ancient doctrine, that blood 
demands blood. 

“* The deed struck the people like lightning. Since the years of 
our rising, nothing had taken place which they could comprehend; 
but what had long remained unintelligible, and struggled for meaning, 
now found a language. A bloody deed had again become the point 
in which the thoughts of all were collected, and opinion was soon 
agreed respecting this event. Disapprobation of the act with appro- 
bation of the motives, a renovated feeling of the presence of eternal 
justice in all human things, a clear light thrown over the condition of 
the country, and a keen interest in public affairs, were the results of 
the general agitation which followed in a short space.” (P. 173— 
175.) 


Then speaking of Lochning, and his attempt on the President, 
he says, 


‘¢ A young man, to whom the Machiavelian system, in which his 
native province was entangled, had long been an abomination, pos- 
sessed of a good-natured and composed, but moody and close, dispo- 
sition, was also instigated by the bitter rage which burned within his 
bosom, to adopt the determination of tearing asunder the net by an 
act of violence. He selected the President Ibell, whom he considered 
as the author of that system, for a sacrifice. But to obtain, by an 
overbearing energy, a tyranny over the multitude. who, by legal ways, 
may defend themselves from slavery, even though means of an unjus- 
tifiable nature may have been resorted to, is, by no means, a crime 
deserving of death. A people can only enjoy so much freedom as 
they know how to deserve ; and violent actions can never supply the 
dahalents of merit. This was the second error of the young man, in 
addition to that which he shared with Sandt; and he atoned for both 
with his life. But the angel of death passed by the object of his 
attack. It darted, however, a furious look at him; and it is to be 
hoped that this look was understood. May the dreadful catastrophe 
tend to the welfare of his soul. 

“Thus then the destiny with which they had so long amused 
themselves on the stage, advanced with terror into the midst of them, 
when the levity gave place to alarm, and a profound dread of its ob- 
scure power. Having renounced the God of Christians, the old Jeho- 
vah again descended; ‘ a jealous God, a revenger, full of anger, and 
of great power, whose ways are in storms and tempests, before whum, 
a devouring fire goeth forth, while darkness is under his feet, and who. 
thunders with his thunder, and doeth great things, and yet is nob 
known.” (P.175—1'7.) 
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* It is still a sign, therefore, betokening happiness, and a. pledge 
that Heaven is still merciful to Germany, that the signai was not in 
this, as in so many other cases, given by cold and naked atro- 
city ; but that an act of violence was executed im the error of the 
heart, by hands, in other respects, pure.” (P. 177.) 


It is painful to view our species in such colours: and an odious 
task it is to read and to repeat the abominable profaneness, which, 
with impious pretences to piety, recommends to man the murder 
of his brother. ‘The author has thought fit to dramatise the part 
of Sandt; and in reply to a person who had mildly intimated 
that his pride was one of the motives which induced the horrid 
act, he makes Sandt thus reply in a tone of mystification, cha- 
racteristic alike of the actor and the author : 


“Thou speakest of pride; but take care lest thou be not thyself 

»ssessed of spiritual pride, when thou exclaimest, I thank thee, God, 
ce not like this man! ‘Thinkest thou that I determined lightly on this 
deed, the fearful responsibility of which I so well knew? Thinkest 
thou that God would so cruelly destroy, by a cold spiritual pride, a 
life hitherto led in purity and piety, so cruelly blind a spirit, in other 
respects enlightened, that it should no longer be able to withstand the 
illusion of a vulgar vanity. 

« If thou knowest not the dark kingdom of the abyss which nature 
has closed, happy wilt thou be, if to thee it should ever remain closed! 
All its dark powers has the mind conquered, and inclosed within that 
abyss. But deep springs arise in the heart of man, and flow into its 
darkness. All the passions throng around the entrances, eager for a 

age, but, closed and sealed by religion and morality, they are held 
rmly down; and so long as the command of the gates is retained, the 
life above is gay and cheerful; but when crime, or the calamity of the 
times, has broken the seal, and burst open the gates to the kingdom 
below, then all manner of horrors ascend from the gulph: like a whirl- 
wind they burst from the abyss; they seize their victim with demoniac 
force, and the will alone is no longer able to withstand the dreadful 
power by which it is assailed. Night and all the furies of life ascend 
through the gulph, self-murder and every bloody deed. They sent to 
me the = which the Roman saw in Asia and at Philippi, and he 
conquered not without a hard-struggle. 

** But, who burst open the gates of the kingdom below? Who let 
Joose all the passions? Who conjured up those furies? Who first 
poisoned all the springs of public life with hatred and suspicion ? 
When the Romans took Edessa, the soldiers, as the old story informs 
us, plundering the temples, and greedily digging for treasures below 
its foundations, at length tore up the stone consecrated by ancient . 
Magi with sentences and holy rites, that sealed up the abyss in which 
contagion was enclosed. It spread itself immediately over the whole 
of the inhabited earth, and at once swept away the third part of the 
human race. 


“You speak of Christianity; but who first broke its power by- 
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making it a cloak for avarice, and every base and wicked passion? 
Who still crucifies the Lord in his temple, and casts dice for his gar- 
ments? With words I hear his doctrine frequently professed, but 
where are the works? I see the justice-seat surrounded with people 
demanding right and justice; but where are the judges ? Hence the 
idle sword sprung of itself from the wall, and smote a guilty head. 
Therefore, and inasmuch as we are all! sinners, judge your brother in 
mercy, that you also may be judged in mercy. Do what is enjoined 
you by divine and human laws, and then the abyss will close of itself, 
and I shall be the last victim whom it will devour.” (P. i178—1S81.) 


We see neither reason nor wisdom in the conduct of the 
Translator of this work; who, in his preface, has chosen to 
mimick the cant of the author, and to identify himself with him 
in some of his views. ‘The resolutions of the diet may be wrong ; 
but is that * spirit of the age,” which is only the dismal and de- 
lirious raving of the most profligate and vain of the age, right ? 
Must this spirit of the age be gathered from the opinions of 
Constant in lrance, and Goerres in Germany? Are impracti- 
cable projects, blasphemous assumptions, and palliations of as- 
sassinations, the spirit of the age? Is the profane use of the 
Sacred Writings, and the contempt for all the truths that have 
been revealed in opposition to the pride and prejudices of vain 
and short sighted mortals, the spirit of the age? 

If these compose what is meant by the spirit of the age, which we 
humbly hope and trust they are not, we shall pray for another 
war of deliverance from this greater scourge than the revolution of 
miserable I’rance, to be carried on not by weapons of carnal anger 
or destruction, but by manful efforts to defend and propagate 
the religion of the Bible, and to hold fast the faith of our fore- 
fathers. 

As both the French and English translators of this rapsody of 
Goerres have pronounced their high indignation at a circular 
letter, from Count Bernstorf the minister of the King of Prussia 
to his ambassadors at the different courts of Kurope, we cannot 
close this article better than by laying before our readers a trans- 
lation of some extracts from it. 

“ From a long time past, the political and moral state of Ger- 
many hasbeen such as to give real alarm to all the friends of so- 
cial order and public tranquillity. However sound the mass of 
the people may be, and however attached to. their sovereigns, it 
cannot be disguised that an inquietude of spirit prevails, sup- 
ported and sharpened by an unbridled licentiousness in speaking 
and writing. ‘This fermentation is partly natural, and may be 
accounted for by the extraordinary events which had brought 
together various descriptions of persons, during the war of deli- 


verance, by the sacrifices which the freeing of Germany had de-— 
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manded of its people, and which they felt more in the calm than 
im the tempest that preceded it, by the extravagant hopes that an 
age of gold would instantly succeed the iron age that had been 
past, and by the violent crisis which industry and commerce expe- 
rience, on passing from a forced and unnatural state to one which 
it could not instantly attain, and thus suffering both from past 
and present circumstances. ‘The natural discontent arising from 
these causes was more distressing than dangerous, and would na- 
turally cease by the operation of time, and the efforts of bene- 
volent and enlightened governments, whose attention, too long 
withheld from internal affairs, would now devote themselves to 
them with zeal and activity. 

** Besides this natural discontent was another of an artificial 
kind, arising from faction, grounded on false principles, ambi- 
tious and chimerical theories, secret and guilty designs, and de- 
grading passions and interests, which were spread by a revolu- 
tionary party in their writings and speeches. It might form with 
the first party a dangerous alliance, and, by misleading, carry it 
to the most criminal excesses. Whoever has looked with an 
attentive eye on the temper of this vast country, must have ob- 
served the existence of a party striving to overthrow Germany, 
and to substitute in the place of the present governments a re- 
public one and indivisible, or some other chimera which could 
not even commence without violent revolutions, and the prevtous 
overthrow of all the reigning dynasties. 

* ‘The result of all inquiries proves the activity which sows in 
darkness the seeds of a revolution, to be matured at a future pe- 
riod. ‘The leaders are connected by identity of principles and 
sentiments, and maintain a union sometimes by letters, but more 
commonly by visits and political missions, and thus without much 
personal ta. ct or formal explanation, they support and en- 
courage each other. Their object is to re-cast society, to remove 
all the present political differences which exist, to substitute a 
union of all its members, and, by the destruction of the present 
order of things, create new systems of government. ‘Their means 
are to lay hold of the rising generation, by infusing into all the 
establishments for education, trom the schools to the universities, 
the same spirit, the same principles, and the same habits. ‘The 
spirit is that of a lofty pride, subversive of all order, founded on 
abstruse metaphysics, and mystical theology, thus strengthening 
political enthusiasm by religious fanaticism. The principles are 
contempt for whatever exists, hatred to kings and governments, 
an enthusiasm for the phantom they call liberty, and the loye of 
every thing extraordinary and unnatural. Their habits are those 
of physical force, of bodily activity, and especially of secret and mys- 
terious associations, which may be turned hereafter into so many 
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weapons against society. The doctrines of these sectaries may 
be briefly comprehended in these two: the first, that the end jus- 
tifies the means; the second, that actions are indifferent in them- 
selves, that their character depends on the ideas which prompt 
them, and that those ideas are always laudable, whose objects are 
the liberty and independence of Germany. | 

‘‘ Such is the nature of the evil which recent inquiries have 
made manifest. It has not the nature of a direct conspiracy, but 
paves the way to a revolution, not at the present, but at some 
future period, not in Prussia only, but in the whole of Germany. 

“The ministers of all the courts at the late Congress have 
been united in views and sentiments. ‘The evil was proclaimed 
in a manner so evident, and so alarming, that all have been alike 
struck with its appearance. ‘The measures adopted have so ob- 
viously risen out of the evils themselves, and are so conformable 
to the principles of justice and humanity, that the propositions 
made received no opposition, but have been adopted with una- 
nimity. 

‘© When the sovereigns of Germany, at the congress of Vi- 
enna, declared by the } 3th article of the confederation, that there 
should bea constitution of states (Landstédndische verfassung) in all 
the integral portions of the German alliance, they promised only 
that which they could and would have granted, that which they 
would before this time have done, if the labour preparatory to 
the institutions would have permitted it, and that which will be 
done without any unnecessary delay. It must be allowed that 
this article was announced in a vague manner, and this has been 
laid hold of by the innovators, and has induced them to fix to it 
their own crude and fantastic meaning, instead of that which the 
sovereigns intended to express. 

* The sovereigns have promised to their people a representa- 


tion of the states; an ancient institution which they meant to re-. 


vive, an institution truly national and Germanic, an institution 
which, giving to different classes of proprietors a legal mode of 
enlightening the sovereign, and taking a tone from the wants and 
wishes of the nation, is a truly monarchical establishment. But 
the princes of Germany have never willed, nor designed, nor 
engaged, to give to their subjects a representation according to 
the modern meaning applied by some to that term, on the prin- 
ciples and on the scale of other constitutions hitherto unknown 
in Germany, a national representation which, calculated on the 
extent of territory and population, and invested with sovereign 
attributes, would destroy the nature of the existing governments, 
and introduce democracy in the place of monarchy. 

‘ The political malady which attacks one part of Germany, 
and which, if not checked, will gain by degrees on other parts, 
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has arisen from the licentiousness of the press, and of the body 
of the professors in more than one university. ‘There is to be 
found the original poison of the fallacious opinions, and on that 
subject a community of measures was most necessary. Of what 
benefit would it be that one government restrained the licentious- 
ness of the press, if another should encourage or tolerate it? 
What would it avail that his office was taken from a Professor in 
Prussia, who, by abusing his influence, perverted the minds of 
the pupils, if he were permitted to entertain the expectation of 
being nominated to another university ? It was necessary on that 
subject to fix a policy on uniform principles, and the Congress 
has done it by the most obvious and simple resolutions. It has 
secured the liberty of the press in such a manner as to conciliate 
the interests of science, freeing from all trammels every learned 
work, and all serious and grave researches, whilst newspapers and 
pamphlets must submit to a censure, that the people may not be 
corrupted by the poison of their falsehoods, and their inflamma- 
tory doctrines, nor the citizens disgraced by their calumnies and 
their lies. 

“ As to the universities, we have not meddled with what makes 
them dear to Germany, with the liberty of scientific instruction, 
with the extent to which the studies may be carried, nor to their 
peculiar and differing modes of communicating knowledge; but 
they are subjected to a more strict inspection, and it has been 
judged that the best method of repressing the political and anti- 
relivious flights of the professors, was to announce to them the 
serious consequences which their false doctrines would draw upon 
them for the remainder of their lives. As to the pupils, the pro- 
hibitions before made have been renewed, and will be enforced, 
so as to hinder them from being any thing but what they ought 
to be, young men who are preparing themselves for a future pe- 
riod of knowledge and activity.” 


Arr. VIIL—ACCUM ON ADULTERATIONS OF 
FOOD. 


1. A Treatise on’ Adulterations of Fond, and culinary Poisons, 
evhihiting the fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Wine, 
Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Cream, Confectionary, Vinegar, 
Mustard, Pepper, Cheese, Olive-oii, Pickles, and other Articles. 
employed in domestic Economy ; and. Methods of detecting them. 
By Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist, &c. London, 1820.. 
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2. Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Maras- 
mus, and those Disorders allied to it, which may be strictty dew 
nominated bilious. By Joseph Ayre, M.D. Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Xe. Svo. London. 1818. 


THE former of the above works appeared only a short time 
ago, and has attracted much of the public attention. Our rea- 
son for annexing the title of the latter, will appear in the course’ 
of the present article. | 

Mr. Accum seems determined that even the outside of his’ 
book shall awaken our fears. ‘The cover of our copy bears a. 
death’s head emblazoned upon a pall, and, underneath, the 
motto “there is death in the pot.” ‘Lhe pall is supported by 
the point of a dart. Four other darts support the four corners 
of the device. ‘Twelve serpents, with forked tongues and+tails 
entwined, form a terrific wreath around; while the middle is 
occupied with a large cobweb, delineated with much attention 
to detail, in the centre of which a spider, full as large as a 
moderate-sized hazel nut, and so frightful that more than one 
young lady of our acquaintance would think it necessary to 
scream at the sight of it, holds in its envenomed fangs an ill- 
fated fly, which is sinking under the loss of blood, and buzzing 
in the agonies of death. 

We are by no means desirous to raise or maintain a popular 
clamour; but Mr. Accum certainly advances some weighty 
charges, and his work comes with an advantage in bearing a 
name not unknown to the scientific world. Of the adulterations 
specified, some are deleterious, and others merely fraudulent. It 
appears trom the dedication, that the work originated in a sug- 
gestion of his grace the Duke of Northumberland, while culti- 
vating the study of experimental chemistry in Mr, Accum’s labo- 
ratory. 

Quotations from Mr. Accum’s book have appeared in the 
public prints; indeed a great’ part of the work itself is drawn 
from previous documents. But until the knowledge of the 
evil leads to some effectual efforts for its removal, we do not 
think that because much of the information which he thus af- 
fords is old, it therefore is not to be repeated. Accordingly, we 
shall offer a few extracts, both from the original matter of Mr. 
Accum, and from his citations drawn from previous authors. 


“ Among the number of substances used in domestic economy 
which are now very generally found sophisticated, may be distin- 
guished,—tea, coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, salad oil, 

pper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other articles of subsistence. 

ndeed it would be difficult to mention a single article of food which 
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is not to be met with in an adulterated state. And there are some 
substances which are scarcely ever to be procured genuine.” (P. 3.) 


But we pass on from the general statements at the beginning 
of the work to particulars. 

Water, by standing in leaden reservoirs, acquires a highly 
deleterious property. 


_ The white line which may be seen at the surface of the water 
preserved in leaden cisterns, where the metal touches the water and 
where the air is admitted, is a carbonate of lead, formed at the ex- 

nse of the metal. This substance, when taken into the stomach, is 

ighly deleterious to health.” (P. 75, 76.) 


In some particular cases, the consequences have been most 
fatal. 

«“ ¢ A gentleman was the father of a numerous offspring, having 
had one and twenty children, of whom eight died young, and thirteen 
survived their parents. During their infancy, and indeed uniid they 
had quilted the place of their usual residence, they were all remarkably 
unhealthy, being particularly subject to disorders of the stomach and 
bowels. The father, during many years, was paralytic; the mother, 
for a long time was subject to colics and bilious obstructions.’ ” 


(P. 78, 79.) 


These effects were traced to a leaden pump, in the cylinder of 
which there were found several perforations, while the cistern 
“© was reduced to the thinness of common brown paper, and was 
full of holes like a sieve.” (P. 79.) 


The pnt experiment shows the action of water impreg- 


nated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, as a test of lead contained 
In water. 


= Pour into a wine-glass, containing distilled water, an equal quan- 

tity of water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. No 
change will take place. But if a quarter of a grain of acetate of lead 
(sugar of lead of commerce) or any other preparation of lead be 
added, the mixture will instantly turn brown and dark-coloured.” 
(P. 78.) “ It is absolutely essential that the water impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, when employed as a test for detecting very 
minute quantities of lead, be fresh prepared.” (P. 94.) 


_ We now come to the adulteration of wine; to many of our 


readers, probably, a far more interesting concern than that of 
water. 


** All persons moderately conversant with the subject are aware, 
that a portion of alum is added to young and meagre red wines, for the 
purpose of brightening their colour; that Brazil-wood, or the husks 
of elderberries and bilberries,* are employed to impart a deep rich 
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* © Dried bilberries are i ted 
berepsige.* € e imported from Germany, under the fallacious name of 
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purple tint to red port of a pale, faint colour; that gypsum is used to 

render cloudy white wines transparent ; that an additional astringency 

is imparted to immature red wines by means of oak-wood saw-dust,* 

and the husks of filberts, and that a mixture of spoiled foreign and 

home-made wines is converted into the wretched compound frequently 

sold in this town by the name of genuine old Port.,... A nutty flavour 
is produced by bitter almonds ; ficticious Port wine is flavoured with a 

tincture drawn from the seeds of raisins, and the ingredients employed 

to form the bouquet of high-flavoured wines, are sweet briar, oris-root, 
clary, cherry-laurel-water, and elder-flowers. The flavouring ingredi- 
ents used by manufacturers, may all be purchased by those dealers in 
wine who are initiated in the mysteries of the trade. And evena 
manuscript receipt-book for preparing them, and the whole mystery of 
managing all sorts of wines, may be obtained on payment of a con- 
siderable fee.” (P. 95—97.) 

“« The particular and separate department in this factitious wine- 
trade, called crusting, consists in lining the interior surface of empty 
wine-bottles, in part, with a red crust of super-tartrate of potash, by 
suffering a saturated, hot solution of this salt, coloured with a decoc- 
tion of Brazil-wood, to chrystallize within them.” (P. 101, 102.) 


But the crusting is not confined to the bottle. 


‘« A correspondent operation is performed on the wooden cask ; 
the whole interior of which is stained artificially with a chrystalline 
crust of super-tartrate of potash, artfully affixed in a manner precisely 
similar to that before stated. ‘Thus the wine-merchant, after bottling 
off a pipe of wine, is enabled to impose on the understanding of his 
customers, by taking to pieces the cask, and exhibiting the beautiful 
dark-coloured and fine chrystalline crust, as an indubitable proof of 
the age of the wine; a practice by no means uncommon to flatter the 
vanity of those who pride themselves in their acute discrimination of 
wines.” (P. 103, 104.) 


This our readers will excuse, for it is pleasing to read of im- 
positions which are practised on the sagacious. But, says Mr, 
Accum, 


«“* Several well-authenticated facts have convinced me, that the 
adulteration of wine with substances deleterious to health, is certainly 
practised oftener than is, perhaps, suspected.” (P. 104, 105.) 


Presently follows the story of the passengers by the coach, 
who dined at Newark. Half a bottle of port made them all ill, 
one dangerously. Part of the other half caused the death of an 
inhabitant of the place, on whom an inquest was held, and a 
verdict returned, of—Died by potson. 


“‘ The most dangerous adulteration of wine is by some preparations. 


* ‘6 Saw-dust for this purpose is chiefly supplied by the ship-builders, and 
forms a regular article of commerce of the brewer's druggists,” 
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of lead, which possess the property of stopping the progress of 


acescence of wine, and also of rendering white wines, w muddy, 
transparent. I have good reason to state that lead is certainly em- 
ployed for this purpose. The effect is very rapid ; and there appears 
to be no other method known of rapidly recovering ropy wines. Wine 
merchants persuade themselves that the minute quantity of lead em- 

loyed for that purpose is perfectly harmless, and that no atom of 
fea remains in the wine. Chemical analysis proves the contrary: and 
the practice of clarifying spoiled white wines by means of lead, must 
be pronounced as highly deleterious. Lead, in whatever state it be 
taken into the stomach, occasions terrible diseases. And wine, adul- 
terated with the minutest quantity of it, becomes a slow poison.” 


(P. 107, 108.) 


But it most excites our choler to find that books have actuall 
been printed and published, teaching in plain terms the methods 
of effecting these pernicious adulterations, or similar ones. The 
titles of several such books appear in the work before us: for 
instance, Graham’s Treatise on Wine-making; The Vintner’s 
Guide; Child on Brewing; and Shannon on Brewing and Dis- 
tilling: to say nothing of books of cookery, full of mischief 
and disease. From the first of these works the following direc- 
tions are taken. 


* ¢ To hinder wine from turning.—Put a pound of melted lead in 
fair water into your cask, pretty warm, and stop it close.’ ”’ 

“ ¢ To soften grey wine.—Put in a little vinegar wherein litharge has 
been well steeped, and boil some honey to draw out the wax. Strain 
it through a cloth, and put a quart of it into a tierce of wine, and 
this will mend it.” (P.110.) So also the Vintner’s Guide directs 
to add to a tierce of muddy wine, ‘a lump of sugar of lead of the 
_ size of a walnut.” (P. 109.) 


A gentleman having been taken severely ill on two successive 
days, after drinking each day a pint of Madeira from the same 
bottle, his apothecary ordered that it should be examined, 


« «The bottle happening to slip out of the hand of the servant, dis- 
closed a row of shot wedged forcibly into the angular bent-up circum- 
ference of it. On examining the beads of shot, they crumbled into 
dust, the outer crust (defended by a coat of black lead with which the 
shot is glazed) being alone left unacted on, whilst the remainder of 
the metal was dissolved. The wine, therefore, had become contami- 
nated with /ead and arsenic, the shet being a compound of these 
metals, which no doubt had produced the mischief.” (P. 113, 114.) 


For ene the presence of lead or any other deletcrious 
metal in wine, Mr. Accum recommends the wine test. 


* It consists of water saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
acidulated with muriatic acid. By adding one part of it tu two of 
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wine, or any other liquid suspected to contain lead, a dark coloured 
or black precipitate will fall down, which does not disappear by an 
addition of muriatic acid. And this precipitate, dried and fused 


before the blowpipe on a piece of charcoal, yields a globule of metallic 
lead”? (P. 114, 115.) 


We pass by various interesting particulars respecting the pro- 
perties of wine, and proceed to the article of bread. 


“* Good, white, and porous bread, may certainly be manufactured 
_ from good wheaten flour alone. But to produce the degree of white- 
ness rendered indispensable by the caprice of the consumers in Lon- 
don, it is necessary, (unless the very best flour is employed,) that 
the dough showld be dleached; and no substance has hitherto been 
found to answer this purpose better than alum. Without this salt it 
is impossible to make bread, from the kind of flour usually employed 
by the London bakers, so white as that which is commonly sold in the 
metropolis.” (P.131, 182.) ‘ The alum is either mixed well in the 
form of a powder, with a quantity of flour previonsly made into a li- 
quid paste with water, and then incorporated with the dough ; or the 
alum is dissolved in the water employed for mixing up the whole 
quantity of the flour for making the dough.” (P. 134.) 


Other methods are given at P. 185—137, and 18—15. 


“* From experiments in which I have been employed, with the as- 
sistance of skilful bakers, I am authorized to state, that without the 
addition of alum it does not appear possible to make white, light, and 
porous bread, such as is used in this metropolis, unless the flour be 
of the very best quality.” (P. 140.) . 


‘¢ There are instances of convictions on record, of bakers havin 


used gypsum, chalk, and pipe clay, in the manufacture of bread.” 
(P. 142. Note.) 


Mr. Accum regards the artifices practised in the preparation 
of bread, when contrasted with some other sophistications, as 
unimportant. But we apprehend that our author 
on this subject is much too lenient. Bread being so regan and 
so constant an article of dict, if the ingredients used in making 
it be only in a slight degree deleterious, the mischief may be very 
extensive. The bakers have a great advantage over us. When 
an article of food comes before a man in his usual mode of living, 
as bread does, from twice to four times a day, it is but natural — 
that he should incline rather to think it wholeseme than otherwise, 
and even to be at some pains to persuade himself of its 
harmlessness; because, if once he suffers himself to form a diffe- 
rent opinion, he is put upon the necessity of finding a substi- 
tute; which, in the case of an article that he so constantly uses, 
he feels will be difficult. It is certain that alum has an astrin- 
gent quality. And it is also certain that in nine cases out of ten 
the first thing done by the physician when a patient applies te 
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him, especially if it be for a disorder of the digestive organs, is 

to administer aperients. If we lay these two circumstances to- 

ther, we shall obtain a glimpse, perhaps, of the cause of much 
l-health. But more on this subject presently. 

We could wish that something had been said on the adultera- 
tion of foreign flour, though certainly the subject is not now of 
such interest as some others. From observations both in this 
country and on the continent; we have seen strong reason to 
suspect that it is not every barrel which honest Jonathan sends 
across the Atlantic that contains the unadulterated farina of 
wheat. Besides, there are some awkward stories about Jonathan, 
When we hear of stones in cotton, we may well suspect chalk in 
flour. 

We find nothing said, either, about yeast. Here, also, we 
have our suspicions. It is not easy to say How many noxious 
ingredients may be neg hr by the brewer, with the consola- 
tion that they will work off from his beer, but with no security 
against their entering into the composition of his yeast. And 
this yeast is bought by the baker. In London we believe it is 

nerally the brewer of table beer that supplies yeast for baking. 
Tiatertensashi, with regard to alum, there is no unequivocal test 
for detecting it in a ready manner in bread, on account of the 
impurity of the common salt which is also used. (P. 149.) 

e now come to’that part of the subject, which, as sume per- 
sons have thought, is merely the business of ale-drinkers, and their 
brethren, the porter-drinkers. 4a 


«« The fraud of imparting to porter and ale an intoxicating quality 
by narcotic substances, appears to have flourished during the period of 
the late French war. For, if we examine the importation lists of 
drugs, it will be noticed that the quantities of cocculus indicus imported 
in a given time prior to that period, will bear no comparison with the 
quantity imported in the same space of time during the war, although 
an additional duty was laid upon this commodity. Such has been the 
amount brought into this country in five years, that it far exceeds the 
— imported during twelve years anterior to the above epoch. 
The price of this drug has risen within these ten years from two shil- 
lings to seven shillings the pound... . . It was at the period to which we 
have alluded that the preparation of an extract Fcecath indicus 
first appeared, as a new saleable commodity, in the price-currents of 
brewers’ druggists. It was at the same time also that a Mr, Jackson, 
of notorious memory, fell upon the idea of brewing beer from various 
drugs, without any malt and hops. This chemist did not turn brewer 
himself, but he struck out the more profitable trade of teaching his 
mystery to the brewers for a handsome fee. From that time forward, 
written directions and receipt-books, for using the chemical prepara- 
tions to be substituted for malt and hops, were respectively sold. And 
many adepts soon afterwards appeared every where to instruct 
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brewers in the nefarious practice first pointed out by Mr. Jackson. 

From that time, also, the fraternity of brewers’ chemists took its rise. 

They made it their chief business to send travellers all over the coun- 

try with lists and samples exhibiting the amen and quality of the ar- 

ticles manufactured by them for the use of brewers only. Their trade 

spread far and wide, but it was amongst the country brewers chiefly, 
that they found the most-customers. And it is among them up to the 
present day, as I am assured by some of these operators, on whose 

veracity I can rely, that the greatest quantities of unlawful ingredients 

are sold.” (P. 157—160.) 


Part of these evils the porter-drinkers bring upon themselves. 


“One of the qualities of good porter, is, that it should bear a fine 
Jrothy head, as it is technically termed: because professed judges of 
this beverage, would not pronounce the liquor excellent, although it 
possessed all other good qualities of porter, without this requisite —To 
impart to porter this property of frothing when poured from one vessel 
into another, or to produce what is also termed a cauliflower head, the 
mixture called beer-heading, composed of common green vitriol (sul- 
phate of iron) alum and salt, is added. This addition to the beer is 
generally made by the publicans.” (P. 182, 183.) Itisadded in a note: 
** * Alum gives likewise a smack of age to beer, and is penetrating to 
the palate.’’—S. Child on Brewing, p. 182’ ‘ The great Londan 


brewers, it appears, believe that the publicans alone adulterate the 
beer.” (P. 211.) 


“‘ Capsicum and grains of paradise, two highly acrid substances, are 
employed to give a pungent taste to weak insipid beer. Of late, a con- 
centrated tincture of these articles, to be used for a similar purpose, 
and possessing a powerful effect, has appeared in the price-currents of 
brewers’ druggists. Ginger root, coriander seed, and orange peels, are 


employed as flavouring substances chiefly by the ale brewers.” (P. 
184, 185.) 


We find the following articles, in a list of illegal ingredients, 
seized at various breweries and brewers’ druggists. 


“ Multum, 84 Ib.; cocculus indicus, 12 lb.; colouring, 4 galls: 
honey, about 180 Ib.; hartshorn shavings, 14 lb.; Spanish juice, 46 
Ib. ; orange powder, 17 lb.; ginger, 56 lb. ; grains of paradise, 44 Ib. ; 

uassia 10 Ib.; liquorice, 64 lb.; carraway seeds, 40 lb.; multum, 26 

.”* « Capsicum, 88 lb.; copperas, 310 lb.; colouring and drugs, 
84 lb.; mixed drugs, 240 Ib.; coriander seed, 2 lb.; beer colouring, 
24 galls.” (P. 186—189.) [The list which includes these articles is co- 
pied from the minutes of the committee of the House of Commons.) 


* Multum is “ an extract of quassia and liquorice juice, used by fraudulent 
traders to economise both malt and hops,” (P. 7.) ** An extract, said to be innocent, 
sold in casks containing from half a cwt. to five ewt, by the brewer's druggists, 
under the name of biltern, is composed of calcined sulphate of iron (copperas), ex- 
tract of cocculus indicus berries, extract of quassia, and Spanish liquorice.” (P. 9.) 
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“ The present entire beer, is a very heterogeneous mixture, com- 
posed of all the waste and spoiled beer of the publicans—the bottums 
of butts—the leavings of the pots—the drippings of the machines for 
drawing the beer—the remnants of beer that lay in the leaden pipes of 
the brewery, with a portion of brown stout, bottling beer, and mild 
beer.” (P. 202.) 


ts 


The old, or entire beer, however, obtained from Messrs. Bar- 
clay and other eminent London brewers, is declared by Mr. Ac- 
cum to be a good compound, ‘This beer, it seems, is really kept 
sometime. But 


‘“‘ — a more easy, expeditious, and economical method has been dis- 
covered to convert any sort of beer into entire beer, merely by the ad- 
mixture of a portion of sulphuric acid. An imitation of the age of 
eighteen months is thus procured in an instant. This process is tech- 
nically called to bring beer forward, or to make it hard. . . . The practice 
is a bad one.” (P. 203.) “Mr. Child, in his Treatise on Brewing, p. 23, 
directs, to make new beer older, use oil of vitriol’ (P. 204. Note.) 


Some of the substances above enumerated may be thought 
comparatively harmless. But others are absolutely poisonous. 


*« To increase the intoxicating quality of beer, the deleterious vege- 
table substance, called cocculus indicus, and the extract of this poison- 
ous berry, technically called db/ack extract, or by some, hard multum, 
are employed. Opium, tobacco, nux vomica, and extract of poppies, 
have alsobeen used. . . . Thisfraud constitutes by far the most censurable 
offence committed by unprincipled brewers. And it is a lamentable 
reflection to behold so great a number of brewers prosecuted, and con- 
victed of this crime. Nor is it less deplorable to find the names of 
druggists, eminent in trade, implicated in the fraud, by selling the un- 
lawful ingredients to brewers for fraudulent purpuses.” (P. 205, 206.) 


Then follows a list of thirty-four convictions of brewers, for 
receiving or using illegal ingredients.— We perfectly agree with 
the following observations. 


“* That a minute portion of an unwholesome ingredient, daily taken 
in beer, cannot fail to be productive of mischief, admits of no doubt: 
and there is reason to believe that a smal! quantity of a narcotic sub- 
stance (and cocculus indicus is a powerful narcotic), daily taken into 
the stomach, together with an intoxicating liquor, is highly more effi- 
cacious than it would be without the liquor. The effect may be gra- 
dual; and a strong constitution, especially if it be assisted with con- 
stant and hard labour, may counteract the destructive consequences 


perhaps for many years. But it never fails to shew its baneful effects 
at last.” (P. 209, 210.) 


It appears that great art is employed, to prevent detection, by 
fraudulent brewers. 
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«“ Another witness, W. Wells, an excise officer, in describing the 
contrivances used to prevent detection, stated that at a brewer's, at 
Westham, the adulterating substance ‘ was not kept on the premises, 
but in the brewer's house; not the principal, but the working brew- 
er's; it not being considered, when there, as liable to seizure. The 
brewer had a very large jacket made expressly for that purpose, with 
very large pockets ; and, on brewing mornings, he would take his 
pockets full of the different ingredients. Witness supposed that such 
a-man’s jacket, similar to what he had described, would convey quite 
sufficient for any brewery in England, as to cocculus indicus.” (P. 214, 
215.) 


It is well known, however, that there are honourable excep~ 
tions. 


« —. There are no convictions, in any instance, against any of the 
eleven great London porter brewers for any illegal practice.” (P. 211.}- 


We now come to the business of another small portion of the 
community, namely, the /ea-drinkers, Perhaps the following de- 
scriptions will assist them in forming a diagnosis. 


** The shape of the tea-leaf is slender and narrow, the edges are 
deeply serrated, and the end or extremity is acutely pointed. The tex- 
ture of the leaf is very delicate, its surface smooth and glossy, and its 
colour is a lively pale green. ‘The sloe-leaf (and also the white-thorn. 
leaf) is more rounded, and the leaf is obtusely pointed. The serra- 
tures or jags on the edges are not so deep, the surface of the leaf is 
more uneven, the texture not so delicate, and the colour isa dark olive 
green.” (P, 257, 238.) ‘* All the samples of spurious green tea (nine- 
teen in number) which I have examined, were coloured with carbonate. 
of copper, (a poisonous substance ), and not by means of verdigrise, or 
copperas.” (P. 240.) “ Mr. Twining asserts, that ‘ the leaves of spu- 
rious tea are boiled in a copper, with copperas and sheep's dung,’ ” 
(P. 240. Note.) ‘ Tearendered poisonous by carbonate of copper, 
speedily imparts to liquid ammonia, a fine sapphire blue tinge. It is 
only necessary to shake up in a stopped vial, for a few minutes, a tea- 
spoonful of the suspected leaves, with about two table-spoonsful of 
liquid ammonia, diluted with half its bulk of water. The supernatant. 
liquid will exhibit a fine blue colour, if the minutest quantity of cop- 
per be present. Green tea, coloured with carbonate of copper, when 
thrown into water impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, imme- 
diately acquires a black colour. Genuine green tea suffers no change 
from the action of these tests.” (P. 241.) 


Tie following extracts are from the works of Mr. Shannom 
They may perhaps prove interesting to brandy-drinkers. 


“ «It is a custom among retailing distillers, which I have not taker 
notice of in this directory, to put one third or one fourth part of proof 
molasses brandy, proportionably, to what rum they dispose of ; which 
cannot be distinguished, but by an extraordinary palate, and does not 
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at all lessen the body or proof of the goods ; but makes them about 
two shillings a gallon cheaper; and must be well mixed and incor- 
porated together in your retailing cask. But you should keep some of 
the best rum, not adulterated, to please vour customers, whose judg- 
ment and palate must be humoured, ... When you are to drawa sample 
of goods to show a person that has oo grew in the proof, do not draw 
your goods into a phial to be tasted, or make experiment of the 
strength thereof that way, because the proof will not hold except the 
be exceedingly strong. But draw the pattern of goods either 
into a glass from the cock, torun very small, or rather draw off a small 
quantity into a little pewter pot, and pour it into your glass, cys 
your pot as high above the glass as yor can without wasting it, whic 
makes the goods carry a better head abundantly, than if the same goods 
were to be put and tried in a phial.... You must be so prudent as to 
make a distinction of the persons you have to deal with. What goods 
you sell to gentlemen for their own use who require a great deal of at- 
tendance, and as much for time of payment, you must take a consider- 
ably greater — than of others; what goods you sell to persons where 
you believe there is a manifest, or at least some hazard of your money, 
you may safely sell for more than common profit ; what goods you sell 
to the poor, especially medicinally, (as many of your goods are sana- 
tive), be as or meee as the cases require... . All brandies, whether 
French, Spanish, or English, being proof goods, will admit of one pint 
of liguor’ (water) ‘ to each gallon, to be made up and incorporated 
therewith in your cask, for retail, or selling smaller quantities. And 
all persons that insist upon having proof goods, which not one in 


yar understand, you must supply out of what goods are not so re- 
duced, though at a higher price.’” (P. 267—270.) 


There is a frankness truly engaging about the communications 
of Mr. Shannon. He evidently rises above common prejudices. 


We know not whether the sister-isle boasts the honour of having 
given birth to this candid writer. 


Some of the adulterations of spirituous liquors are exceedingly 
pernicious, 


_ “ Another method of fining spirituous liquors, consists in adding to» 
it, first, a solution of sub-acetate of lead, and then a solution of alum. 
This practice is highly dangerous, because part of the sulphate of lead 
produced, remains dissolved in the liquor, which it thus renders poison- 


ous.” (P. 284.) “ The cordial called shrub frequently exhibits vesti 
of copper.” (P. 285.) 


Gloucester Cheese has been found contaminated with red lead. 
The article used in colouring cheese is anotto. In one instance, — 
the anotto, being inferior, had been coloured with vermilion ;_ 
and the vermilion adulterated by a druggist, (who little thought 
that it would ever enter into the composition of cheese,) with red. 
lead. ‘The account of the whole transaction as given by Mr. 
Accum, is worth reading, but too long to be extracted. 
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Cayenne pepper, “ is sometimes adulterated with red lead, to 
revent its becoming bleached on exposure to light.” (P. 305.) 
Pickles ** are sometimes intentionally coloured by means of cop- 
per.” $06.) Mrs. Raffald directs, ‘to render pickles 
green, boil them with halfpence, or allow them to stand for twen- 
ty-four hours in copper or brass pans.’ ” C 309.) ** Vinegar is 
sometimes largely adulterated with sulphuric acid, to give it 
more acidity.” (P. 311.) Red sugar drops are usually 
coloured with the inferior kind of vermilion. This pigment 
is generally adulterated with red lead. Other kinds of sweet- 
meats are sometimes rendered poisonous by being coloured 
with preparations of copper.” (P. 315, $16.) ‘ The forei 
conserves .... are frequently impregnated with copper.” (P. 
$17.) ** Quantities” of catsup “ are daily to be met with, 
which, on a chemical examination, are found to abound with 
copper.” (p. $19.) “ The quantity of copper which we have 
more than once detected in this sauce, used for seasoning, and 
which, on account of its cheapness, is much resorted to by people 
in the lower walks of life, has exceeded the proportion of lead to 
be met with in other articles employed in domestic economy.” 
(P. 320.) * The leaves of the cherry-laurel, prunus laurocerasus, 
a poisonous plant,” are used to flavour custards, Llanc-mange, 
and other delicacies of the table. (P. 324.) An instance is given 
of the dangerous consequences of this practice. (P. 325, 326.) 
‘The water distilled from cherry-laurel leaves is frequently 
mixed with brandy and other spirituous liquors.” (P. 327.) See 
veral samples of anchovy sauce ‘ have been found contaminated 
with lead.” (P. $28.) It is not unusual to employ, in preparing 
this sauce, ‘a certain quantity of venetian red, added tor the 
purpose of colouring it, which, if genuine, is an innocent colour- 
ing substance. But instances have occurred of this pigment 
having been adulterated with orange lead, which is nothing else 
than a better kind of minium or a oxid of lead.” (P. $28, $29.) 
In lozenges, *‘ the adulterating ingredient is usually pipe-clay, of 
which a liberal portion is substituted for sugar.” (P. $30.) Dr. 
T. Lloyd says, * ‘I was informed,’” (at a respectable chemist’s 
shop in the city) “ ‘ that there were two kinds of ginger lozen- 
ges kept for » the one at three-pence the ounce, and the other 
at six-pence; and that the article furnished to me by mistake was 
the cheaper commodity. ‘The latter were distinguished by the 
—_ verum, they being composed of sugar and ginger only. 
ut the former were manufactured partly of white Cornish clay, 
with a portion of sugar only, with ginger and Guinea pepper. 
was likewise informed, that of Tolu lozenges, peppermint lozen- 
and ginger pearls, and several other sorts of lozenges, two 
inds were kept; that the reduced prices, as they were called, 
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at all lessen the body or proof of the goods ; but makes them about 
two shillings a gallon cheaper ; and must be well mixed and incor- 
porated together in your retailing cask. But you should keep some of 
the best rum, not adulterated, to please vour customers, whose judg- 
ment and palate must be humoured, ... When you are to drawa sample 
of goods to show a person that has judgment in the proof, do not draw 
your goods into a phial to be tasted, or make experiment of the 
strength thereof that way, because the proof will not hold except the 
be exceedingly strong. But draw the pattern of goods either 
into a glass from the cock, torun very small, or rather draw off a small 
quantity into a little pewter pot, and pour it into your glass, gees 
your pot as high above the glass as yor can without wasting it, whic 
makes the goods carry a better head abundantly, than if the same goods 
were to be put and tried in a phial.... You must be so prudent as to 
make a distinction of the persons you have to deal with. What goods 
you sell to gentlemen for their own use who require a great deal of at- 
tendance, and as much for time of payment, you must take a consider- 
ably greater price than of others; what goods you sell to persons where 
you believe there is a manifest, or at least some hazard of your money, 
you may safely sell for more than common profit ; what goods you sell 
to the poor, especially medicinally, (as many of your goods are sana- 
tive), be as no page as the cases require. ... All brandies, whether 
French, Spanish, or English, being proof goods, will admit of one pint 
of liguor’ (water) ‘ to each gallon, to be made up and incorporated 
therewith in your cask, for retail, or selling smaller quantities. And 
all persons that insist upon having proof goods, which not one in 


yeti understand, you must supply out of what goods are not so re- 
duced, though at a higher price.’” (P. 267—270.) | 


There is a frankness truly engaging about the communications 
of Mr. Shannon. He wuidenly rises above common prejudices. 
We know not whether the sister-isle boasts the honour of having 
given birth to this candid writer. 


Some of the adulterations of spirituous liquors are exceedingly 
pernicious. 


_ * Another method of fining spirituous liquors, consists in adding to- 
it, first, a solution of sub-acetate of lead, and then a solution of alum. 


This practice is highly dangerous, because of the sulphate of lead 
produced, remains dissolved in the liquor, which it thus renders poison- 


ous.” (P. 284.) “ The cordial called shrub frequently exhibits vestiges. 
of copper.” (P. 285.) 


Gloucester Cheese has been found contaminated with red lead 
The article used in ——e cheese is anotto. Jn one instance, | 
the anotto, being inferior, had been coloured with vermilion ; 
and the vermilion adulterated by a druggist, (who little thought 
that it would ever enter into the composition of cheese,) with red. 
lead. The account of the whole transaction as given by Mr. 
Accum, is worth reading, but too long to be extracted. 
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Cayenne pepper, “ is sometimes adulterated with red lead, to 
revent its becoming bleached on exposure to light.” (P. 305.) 
Pickles ** are sometimes intentionally coloured by means of cop- 
per.” 306.) Mrs. Raffald directs, ‘to render pickles 
green, boil them with halfpence, or allow them to stand for twen- 
ty-four hours in copper or brass pans.’” (P. 309.) ‘* Vinegar is 
sometimes largely adulterated with sulphuric acid, to give it 
more acidity.” (P. 311.) Red sugar drops are usually 
coloured with the inferior kind of vermilion. This pigment 
is generally adulterated with red lead. Other kinds of sweet- 
meats are sometimes rendered poisonous by being coloured 

with preparations of copper.” (P. 315, $16.) “ The forei 
conserves .... are frequently impregnated with copper.” P. 
$17.) ** Quantities” of catsup “ are daily to be met with, 
which, on a chemical examination, are found to abound with 
copper.” (p. $19.) “The quantity of copper which we have 
more than once detected in this sauce, used for seasoning, and 
which, on account of its cheapness, is much resorted to by people 
in the lower walks of life, has exceeded the proportion of lead to 
be met with in other articles employed in domestic economy.” 
(P. 320.) * The leaves of the cherry-laurel, prunus laurocerasus, 
@ poisonous plant,” are used to flavour custards, Llanc-mange, 
and other delicacies of the table. (P. 324.) An instance is given 
of the dangerous consequences of this practice. (P. 325, 326.) 

** The water distilled from cherry-laurel leaves is frequentl 

mixed with brandy and other spirituous liquors.” (2. 327.) Se- 
veral samples of anchovy sauce ‘ have been found contaminated 
with lead.” (P. $28.) It is not unusual to employ, in preparing 
this sauce, ‘‘a certain quantity of venetian red, added tor the 
purpose of colouring it, which, if genuine, is an innocent colours 
ing substance. But instances have occurred of this pigment 
having been adulterated with orange lead, which is nothing else 
than a better kind of minium or at oxid of lead.” (P. $28, $29.) 
In lozenges, ‘‘ the adulterating ingredient is usually pipe-clay, of 
which a liberal portion is substituted for sugar.” (P. $30.) Dr. 
T. Lloyd says, * ‘1 was informed,’” (at a respectable chemist’s 
shop in the city) “ ‘ that there were two kinds of ginger lozen- 
ges kept for sale, the one at three-pence the ounce, and the other 
at six-pence; and that the article furnished to me by mistake was 
the cheaper commodity, ‘The latter were distinguished by the 
ithet verum, they being composed of sugar and ginger only. 
But the former were manufactured partly of white Cornish clay, 

with a portion of sugar only, with ginger and Guinea pepper. 
was likewise informed, that of Tol lozenges, peppermint lozen- 
and ginger pearis, and several other sorts of lozenges, two 


inds were kept; that the reduced prices, as they were called, 
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were manufactured for those very clever persons in their own con- 
ceit, who are fond of haggling, and insist on buying better bar- 
gains than other people, shutting their eyes to the defects of an 
article, so that they can enjoy the delight of getting it cheap: 
and, secondly, for those persons, who being but bad paymasters, 
yet as the manufacturer, for his own credit’s sake, cannot charge 
more than the usual price of the article, he thinks himself there- 
fore authorized to adulterate it in value, to make up for the risk 
he runs, and the long credit he must give.” (P. $32, 333.) 


Well—there is then some honesty left in the world. Whata 
pleasure it is to have to deal with a respectable man, But we re= 
turn to the practices of the knaves. , 

Olive oil * is sometimes contaminated with lead.” (P. 334.) 
The dealers in this commodity assert that lead or pewter ‘* pre- 
vents the oil from becoming rancid. And hence some retailers 
often suffer a pewter measure to remain immersed in the oil.” 
(P. 336.) * The beverage called soda water is frequently conta- 
minated both with copper and lead.” (P. 351.) Mr. Johnston, of 
Greek Street, Soho, was the first who pointed out the danger to 
the public. “ Many kinds of viands are frequently impregnated 
with copper, in consequence of the employment of cooking uten- 
sils made of that metal. By the use of such vessels in dressing 
food, we are daily liable to be poisoned.” (P. 352). “ Mr. 
Thiery, who wrote a thesis on the noxious quality of copper, ob- 
serves that ‘ our food receives its quantity of poison in the kitchen 
by the use of copper pans and dishes. ‘The brewer mingles poi- 
son in our beer, by boiling it in copper vessels. ‘The sugar- 
baker employs copper pans. The pastry-cook bakes our tarts in 
copper moulds. ‘The confectioner uses copper vessels. The 
oilman boils his pickles in copper or brass vessels, and verdigrise 
as plentifully formed by the action of the vinegar upon the metal.’ ” 
(P. 353, 354). Moreover, * various kinds of food, used in do- 
are liable to become impregnated with iead,”” 

359. 

We could give farther extracts; but must refer the reader to 
the work itself, which contains much interesting matter, besides 
what we have selected. The money that is often laid out in the 
purchase of cookery books, which teach the art of exciting dis- 
ease and pain by dubious combinations and culinary poisons, 
might, we think, be much better expended upon a book like 
the present; every page of which gives warning of some danger, 
of which we ought all to be aware. 

_ We have already made a distinction between those adultera- 
tions which are absolutely poisonous, and those which are less, 
moxious. Mr, Accum, speaking on the subject of beer, says, 
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«Jt will be noticed that some of the sophistications are compara- 
tively harmless, whilst others are affected by substances deleterious te 
health.” (P. 185.) 


We think, however, that the candour of Mr. Accum leads 
him to make too much allowance for this consideration, through- 
out. Surely, though many articles of food be not absolutely 
poisonous, a diet consisting of drugs and chemical compounds and 
articles never intended by nature to be eaten or drunk, articles for 
which, presented simple, the hungriest stomach would feel no 
appetite or inclination, cannot be wholesome. For instance: 
hartshorn shavings and grains of paradise; orange powder and 
quassia ; caraway seeds, and coriander seed; berry-dye, and 
capsicum ; oak-wood saw-dust, and husks of filberts; sweet 
brier, and oris-root; sour flour, and pipe-clay; gypsum, and- 
chalk; opium, and wormwood; leavings of pots and bot- 
toms of butts; dippings of machines, and extract of poppies; 
sloe leaves, and sheep’s dung; black pigeons’ beans, and spiri- 
tuous tincture of raisin stones; oil of juniper, and oil of turpen- 
tine; oil cakes and anotto ; sweepings of pepper warehouses, and 
dirt of pepper dust; hard colouring, and oyster-shell powder ; 
multum, and biltern; white Cornish clay, and red saunders ; 
Campeach wood, and powdered cochineal; Venetian red, and 
Armenian bole; logwood, and tartareous acid :—combine these 
ingredients as you will, though none of them can strictly be 
called poisonous, vet they will make but a sorry composition ? 
and one feels little consolation in being assured that one’s daily 
diet consists-of no worse articles than these. Brick and mortar 
are not poison: yet we cannot, like the dragon of Wantley, 
swallow a church, and pick our teeth with the steeple. Man 
can eat oysters, but few could manage the oyster-knife. [Even 
the Welshman of King Arthur’s court, fond as he was of toasted 
cheese, wouid inevitably have been choked by the mouse that 
ran down his throat to eat it, had he not “ pulled him out by 
the tail.” 

Mr. Accum has left some subjects connected with his present 
work untouched. Perhaps, as he does not profess to point out 
every adulteration, we have no business to quarrel with him for 
this. We find, however, nothing, or next to nothing, said of 
adulterations of chocolate, milk, or butter. Milk is certainly 
adulterated, and occasionally with some ingredient that deposits 
a sediment ; whether oatmeal, or something worse, we have: 
never ascertained. This subject, milk being so extensively used, 
we would recommend to his particular attention in a subse- 
quent edition. 


We should like to see something more, too, upon the adul-- 
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teration of drugs, and the composition of various popular medi- 
cines, of which the ingredients are unknown. Some of these, 
no doubt, are merely harmless, while others consist of the more 
efficacious articles of the pharmacopavia, skilfully disguised or 
combined. But others, it has been roundly asserted, contain 
rank poison. Indeed, there is no end to Mr. Accum’s subject. 
Even soot is adulterated. And those who carry away our dust 
may doubtless complain that they have it not genuine. We 
wish to discuss the subject popularly rather than technically; and 
therefore we shall proceed to observe, that there are many con- 
siderations of iets reflecting persons who are not chemists may 
take cognizance, and which adder us to give credit to those who 
maintain with Mr. Accum that the common articles of food are 
constantly, and often perniciously adulterated, contaminated, 
and debased. 

I. We judge from taste and appearance. If the articles which 
we purchase in shops be genuine, as they are positively asserted 
to be by the venders, then the articles which we obtain at farm- 
houses in the country, for instance, the bread and the beer, the 
butter, the milk, and the cream, which we are apt to think such 
luxuries when we rusticate, being so totally different in qualit 
and look, must be villainous compounds. So also, if the iad 
and fiery liquids which are sold as wine in many a London 
tavern, be the genuine juice of the grape, then that mild and 
generous beverage which is quaffed on the banks of the Douro 
or the Garonne, must be nothing but poison in a captivating 
disguise. 

I. We revert to the consideration already mentioned: 
namely, that while alum, which confessedly, in minute quantities, 
forms a portion of the daily food of most of us, possesses astringent 
qualities, the first step when we fall ill and apply for medical 
assistance, will probably be to administer remedies of a quality 
directly opposite. ‘That which our daily food, then, has a tend- 
ency to produce, it is the first object of our physician to subdue. 
With all deference for the known talents of our medical men, we 
own that they somewhat surprise us. How constantly is their 
attention now called to disorders of which a prominent feature is 
torper of the digestive organs, which torpor they make it their 
first business to remove. Yet here we have a cause tending to 
produce the very evil in question, constantly acting, and sufli- 
ciently accounting for it, but nevertheless neglected. Or, if it 
be scen and acknowledged, still the knowledge is not generally 
acted upon, We do not deny that there are exceptions. 

Ill. We insist on the general state of health of the commu- 
nity. On this subject we have to observe, first, that, considering 
the great improvements of modern times in medical knowledge, 
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something, which has enapel ordinary research, must be the 
cause of the many and dreadful forms of disease which do now 
evail: secondly, that when persons are rescued from disease 
y the powers of medicine, the cure seldom amounts, in these 
days, to perfect recovery: and, thirdly, that where persons, 
having felt the effects of intemperance, determine upon a reform, 
they do not always find that a correspondent improvement in 
their health accompanies the change, as they hoped and ex- 
ted. How fully are these circumstances accounted for, if we 
find that a cause of indisposition remains, and continues to ope- 
rate, when medicine, temperance, and regularity, have done 
their utmost for the removal of disease. ‘lemperance, perhaps, 
is so far from mending the patient’s chance of health, that it 
restricts him particularly to those articles of food which are cal- 
culated to derange, and which have deranged, his system. 
What if a person, who has suffered, as he imagines, (though 
rather moderate, and particular, perhaps, than otherwise, in 
what he eats and drinks,) from indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, determines, in the plenitude of wisdom a precaution, to 
limit himself to a farinaceous diet, and in consequence lives, in a 
great measure, upon bread: which bread is more calculated 
than any thing else to disorder his system, and was the original 
cause of his complaint? What, if under the operation of his 
precautionary expedients, he grows worse instead of better? It 
is what not unfrequently happens. Patients too, for whose con- 
stitution a meat diet has appeared by no means suitable, have 
been found to grow decidedly better upon being directed to live 
almost entirely upon animal food: and perhaps from no other 
reason than this ; that the change has taken them off from that diet 
which, by a slow, but deadly process, was undermining their 
constitutions. One thing at least is certain: that we have men 
of temperate and regular habits, men whose bodies and minds 
are just sufficiently occupied, men of tolerably good constitu- 
tions, free from hereditary or contracted taint, and men who take 
pretty good care of themselves, yet men who have constantly 
various symptoms of indisposition ; for instance, who have lassi- 
tude upon too great or too little exertion ; strange and uncom- 
fortable sensations of various kinds, which are always drawing 
their attention towards themselves; pains, fulness, and giddiness 
of the head; heaviness and drowsiness by day; wakeful nights, 
or sometimes heavy, but unrefreshing sleep; the mouth foul 
it the morning; flushings of the face; uneasiness when the 
stomach is full or empty; pain, or a sense of oppression worse 
than pain, seated, as they imagine, in the chest; heat and mois- 
ture in the palms of the hands; a skin extremely susceptible of 


cold; with various other symptoms of disorder top numerous: 
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to specify, and a constant dependance on medicine. ‘This is the 
state of health of a vast number of people, and people who know 
of no reason why they should not be well. ‘The patient who 

plies for advice under such circumstances, must expect to 
be either told that there is nothing the matter with him, or con- 
signed to the operation of blue pill. And all this time, perhaps, 
the true source of the malady is to be sought for in his daily 
bread. It is by no means impossible that alum, taken daily in 
small quantities, may have the power, as we know mercury has 
when taken in the same manner, of exciting a specific action in 
the constitution: and that thus a sort of disease may be created, 
which, from the manner in which it is introduced into the system, 
may be called morbus cerealis. Ifa man, suspecting the cause 
of his illness, changes his diet, and does not immediately find 
that he grows better, this will be no proof that his suspicions 
were groundless. For a morbid action, once excited in the sys- 
tem, may continue to go on for some time, when the substance 
which produced it ceases to be administered; as it happens in 
the case of mercury. ‘The malady, in its earlier stages, has ge- 
nerally some or all of the symptoms which we have just enume- 
rated. ‘The sensation of pain or tightness about the chest, or 
stomach, as the discase advances, becomes more gnawing and 
distressing. ‘The appetite does not yet fail, but after eating, 
though the stomach is filled, the system is not refreshed or satis- 
fied. Then comes palpitation of the heart, with, at times, preter- 
natural pulsation of the aorta. If, asthe complaint grows serious, 
which it does, in general, very slowly and insidiously, applica- 
tion is made to a medical man, he will probably tell the patient, 
especially if he is a man of frankness and experience, that he 
knows of few complaints more common, or more bafiling, that 
his digestive organs are out of order, that he can promise him a 
hope of relief by sarsaparella and _ blue pill, but nothing amount- 
ing to a certainty of complete cure. Perhaps he wili add, that 
he has Jong been troubled with the same complaint himself. 
Now, if the cause of the malady be such as we represent it to be, 
the patient, in having recourse to mercury, is in fact only 
employing one mineral poison to suspend the operation of 
another. 

In bad cases the disease goes on to consumption and maras- 
mus. Some passages from Dr. Ayre’s work upon the latter dis-’ 
ease are worthy of attention. 

** The complaint about to be described is one of very com- 
mon occurrence.” (P.1.) With regard to the symptoms in the 
first stages of the complaint, ‘ The craving appetite is among 
the earliest observed. The patient complains that the food ap- 
pears to do him no good, having an. empty and sinking feeling 
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at the stomach, which is only temporarily relieved by eating, for 
he feels, shortly after a meal, as if he had long fasted, and is 

ain desirous of taking food. He is listless, and drowsy, and 
chilly, during the day; complains of an aching in his knees and 
ancles, and of slight vertigo and dimness of sight, and feels an 
inaptitude for mental exertion, and dejected from no assignable 
cause, becoming fatigued, and readily perspiring, from even mo- 
derate exercise. In the early stage, the sleep is often unusually 
sound, but at the same time unrefreshing.—As the complaint 
advances, there is considerable restlessness for a few hours dur- 
ing the early part of the night, and the sleep is often broken by 
frightful dreams.” ‘The complexion of the patient “ acquires a 
decidedly sallow hue.”...“ ‘There is constantly a loss of strength, 
and, generally, though not invariably, a wasting of the flesh from 
the commencement of the complaint.”...** On the first rising of a 
morning, the patient is ready to persuade himself that he is well,. 
and generally begins, as he terms it, to fall off towards eleven or 
twelve o’clock.”...“ When the acute stage is fully formed, the 
appetite is commonly extinguished, the very sight and smell of 
meat having a sickening effect. ‘The patient, indeed, has a great 
repugnance to every sort of sustenance, especially to the kind 
that he has been accustomed and even partial to, and finds a very 
particular dislike to bread, and to his hitherto, perhaps, favourite 
beverage, tea. ‘There is constantly, either an oppressive feeling, 
or an acute pain in the region of the stomach, or in one of 
the sides, generally the left, or in the bowels, striking to the 
back, which is worse towards night. When the pain is very 
severe, it is commonly aggravated by the recumbent posture.” 
(P.12—16.) The following are some of the symptoms in par- 
ticular cases. One patient ‘“ complains of great weariness, list- 
lessness, and dizziness, and of an aching of the knees and ancles. 
Appetite craving, but feels no better for the food which he eats, 
having always a sinking feeling at the stomach... .sleep much 
disturbed and broken by dreams....Is very much reduced in 
his flesh and strength.” (P.245.) Another “ complains of an 
acute pain at the pit of the stomach, and on the left side... .is 
troubled with a severe cough, loss of appetite, throwing up the 
little food that is taken, profuse perspirations when in bed, ex- 
cessively disturbed sleep, and a sense of great weariness and ach- 
ing of the knees and ancles during the day.” (P. 247.) 

These in fact are neither more nor less than descriptions of bad 
cases of the morbus cerealis.— But we return to Mr. Accum. 

It is hard to say what opinion the medical world will form of 
the representations contained in the work before us. We rather 
expect that as to any serious evils resulting from the adulteration 
of food, they will be incredulous. But we can account for this. 
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The fact is, that our medical men, especially the leading mem- 
bers of the profession, must have much of their attention occupied 
with severe cases of disease. At the same time, whatever be the 
average state of the community, this they consider a state of 
health : and when they have restored a Po who has been dan- 

rously ill to this state, they think they have made him well, 
The disease was destroying him. They have suspended the 
disease: and, of course, they consider their work as done; which 
in fact it is. But how great is the difference between real health 
and health thus procured and sustained by medicine. A man, 
to be in full health, should be happy in all his sensations, and 
brisk in all-his functions of body and of mind. His sleep should 
be sound, sweet, and refreshing. ‘The moment his eyes unclose 
with the morning light, he should be broad awake ; and the elas- 
ticity of his frame, acquired by a good night’s rest, should raise 
him in an instant from his couch, and set him upon his legs. His 
appetite should be keen, but well regulated. He should eat and 
drink with pleasure; but the moment the wants of his system are 
satisfied, his stomach should say *‘ enough” as plain as if it could 
speak. How different is this state from the state of many who 
think themselves well! How different, not only from the medi- 
cated health, which is doled out to the i ieelleeataas from the 
pill-box of the apothecary, but from the soi-disant healthy state 
of a large portion ofthe community! Yet this is what medical 
men are compelled to regard as health. The best they can do 
for a patient often amounts only to bringing him to this, Hence 
there may be much indisposition (for every thing short of full 
health is indisposition) pervading the community, and that indis- 
position caused by unwholesome adulterations of food, and yet 
no cognizance may be taken of it by medical men. And ac- 
cordingly we confess that the mere circumstance of an unwilling- 
ness being betrayed on their part to admit that much injury 1s 
done the public a these deleterious adulterations, is not with us 
a convincing argument that the evil is inconsiderable. 

But whatever be the amount of the evil, it will, with great 
justice, be urged that dealers are in some cases entitled to indul- 
gence, because inorant of the mischief which they cause. Full 
allowance is made for this consideration by Mr. Accum. Neither 
is it to be denied that much of the blame rests with the public 
themselves. People will have pickles of a brilliant green, and 
the object is gained by boiling them with halfpence, or allowin 
them to stand in copper or brass pans, They will have veaad 
of an unnatural whiteness, and alum is employed to bleach it. 
T bey will have ale that bears a good head, therefore vitriol is 
employed to make the head. They wail have porter that fuddles 
them, and the effect is produced by cocculus indicus. 
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Yet for all this a case is made out whici calls for investigation. 
The public attention has lately been directed to various trials 
and convictions, which have had the effect of advertising the 
evil; but not, we fear, of repressing it. ‘The author of the work 
before us comes forward with his name, and seems by no means 
afraid of speaking out. At the same time he displays consider- 
able candour and moderation. If the awful exterior of his book 
betrays an inclination to create alarm, the interior discovers no 
desire to misrepresent or to exaggerate. On the contrary, we 
find, in many places, a wish to counteract such prejudices as he 
considers groundless (as at P. 142, 143, 146, $87, 388), which 
argues well for the honesty of his intentions. ‘The evil un- 
doubtedly exists, and requires to be remedied. And such con- 
siderations as that the exact amount of the mischief cannot be 
assigned; that the public themselves are in some measure the 
party to blame; that some dealers are innocent, and that others 
are ignorant, certainly do not amount to a sufficient reason for 
setting aside inquiry. 

Then comes the question, — What will be the best remedy ?— 
In our opinion, a difficult question to answer. We have no 
security in the integrity of dealers, no adequate security in the 
vigilance of public-spirited individuals. Nor, when these fail, 
is it so certain that legislation will serve as a resource. In spiteof 
all the attention that has been given to the subject, all the books 
that have been written, and all the acts that have been passed, 
the evil continues to exist. It has long been known and de- 
nounced, yet still the fraud goes on. Perhaps we shall be cor- 
rect in saying, that the reform, like all other reforms, (with 
deference to the radicals be it spoken), ought to begin with the 
public themselves. We ought to be less insensible to the evil; 
which in fact we submit to, and therefore contribute to maintain 
every time we take a meal. We ought also to be less particular 
as to appearances, less hard to please. Our pride and dainti- 
ness, and conceit must be taken down. As long as they re- 
main, they bring their punishment with them, in subjecting 
us to impositions which please our eyes, but ruin our consti- 
tution. 


Perhaps some good might be Lomas by the formation of ¢ 
society, of which the object should be, to prevent the. adultera- 
tion of food, and to put the public on their guard respecting 
culinary poisons. ‘The society ought to be very limited in the 
number of its members. Most of them should be scientific men, 
totally unconnected with any trade or business, which could 
afford pretence even for a shade of suspicion. That something 
should be done, our duty seems imperiously to require; more 
especially our duty to the poor and to the young,—the two most 
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helpless and numerous descriptions of the community. Both 
these classes must be suffering immensely from those sources of 
disease and pain which are exposed in the work before us. 

To Mr. Accum we are of opinion that the public are uns 
questionably under an obligation. He has brought forward a 
subject in a popular form, to which general attention ought cons 
stantly to be directed, as long as the evil continues to exist. We 
certainly like the inside of his book better than the outside}; 
which, however, is more than we can say of many books that 
come before us; of course he will be exposed to obloquy: this 
he must expect. Much ill-will he has, no doubt, to experience 
from that description of persons, whose instinctive dread of 
change makes them hate to be told that anything is wrong, and 
ought to be set right: and whose rage increases tenfold if a 
clear case is made out. But far greater will be the rage of those 
whose delinquency he has exposed, and who, when they have 
read whatever is most severe in his representations, look into 
themselves, and there view the original from which the picture 
istaken, Itisfrom causes not very dissimilar that we have more 
than once been made the object of much obloquy.* 

We conclude with one reflection. How melancholy a view 
does it afford of human nature, when we see tradesmen, who 
have long passed forrespectable, convicted, in our courts of 
justice, of gaining a livelihood by fraud; and by adulterations, 
some of them injurious to the constitution, and gradually de 
structive of life; when we find them easy and practised in these 
crimes, depending on them as a regular mode of making a for+ 
tune by business, and shameless when exposed! What resent- 
ment would one of these honest dealers express, if his minister 
spoke to him, from the pulpit, of the depravity of the human 
heart! These are the pede who cry out and affect to be shock- 
ed, at what they call the odious and degrading doctrine: that 
doctrine of the deep deceit and desperate wickeddwess of our un- 
renewed nature, which therefore offends us, because it shows us 
to ourselves. ‘These are the sort of gentry who begin to swell 


* Asmall monthly publication, which vainly aspires to be the o-gan of the 
establishment (which we honour from our hearts), has occasionally favoured us 
with its notice ; and spoken of usin terms, which, coming from such a quarter, 
we have the vanity to think advantageous, because far from complimentary, An 
article in our last Number hasdrawn from same of the gentlemen in question a 
lamentable tirade, which we can compare to nothing but the * cries of the 
wounded ” in the Battle of Prague. fever we take these gentlemen seriously 
in hand, we shall certainly first send to Mr. Accum’s, for a little aqua fortis ta 
put into our ink-botile, We sometimes read their work, and they are vulnerable 
in more points than one. For the present, we have thought it sufficient to step @ 
little out ef our way, just to give them a brush with the feather-end of our pen. 
We wish them beuer, 
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and to give themselves all the airs of honest men when they hear 
reflections of this kind; as the suspected thief swaggers and 
threatens with your purse in his pocket. ”Tis hard they say, 
that they should wrong no man, and Jabour (poor innocent 
souls!) to earn an honest livelihood ;—and then, if they can 
find time to step to church of a Sunday, after minding their bu- 
siness all the week, to be talked to in such a way ! Aye, and what 
is worse, if they arrive there in time, they must either not join in 
the service, or else be content to call themselves ** miserable 
sinners !””—This is really too much, for a man self-approved, 


and unconscious of any bad motives or intentions, to take pa- 
tiently. 


Art. IX.—BUONAPARTE AND HIS SECRETARY. 


1. Mémoires Historiques de Napoléon. Livre ix. 1815. 1 Vol. 
8vo. Sir Richard Phillips & Co. London, 1820. 

2. Mémoires pour servir a l’ Histoire de la®Vie Privée,du Retour, et 
du Regne d? Napoléon en 1815, par M, Fleury de Chaboulon, 
Ex-Secrétaire de ?Empereur Napoléon et de son Cabinet, 
Maitre des Requctes au Conseil d’ Etat, Baron, Officier de la 


_ Legion d’Honneur, Chevalier de Ordre de Ja Réunion. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1819. 


WE have taken these works under our cognizance rather 
because they have come before the public with such high pre- 
tensions than from any interest or merit they possess in them- 
selves; the first of them being announced as the production of 
no less a person than the late Emperor of the French, and the 
other as the effusion of one who was his confidential secretary 
during his excursion from Elba, his attempt upon Belgium, and 
tll his final departure to his maritime retreat. 

_ These publications, though printed in London, are not indeed 
calculated for our meridian. It is in vain here to repeat the 
tales of falsehood which have been often refuted, or to dress up 
representations with the cant of fine feelings, which, whenever 
they have appeared, have been exposed to the just derision of 
this country. In France, however, there may be some hopes of 
fostering a spirit of discontent, of nursing the dying embers of 
revolution, and kindling into a flame those sparks over which 
the party calling itself liberal, still hangs with eager, though 
dissembled, expectation. Sokeen are their senses in scenting a 
revolution, so sagacious are they of this quarry, that if the least 
disturbance in any part of the world is created, they hail the 
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tidings with rapture, view its progress with delight, and solace 
their own pride by supposing that their views, opinions, and 
projects have influence over men whose designs have no other 
object in common with them, but the same taste for mischief, or 
the same voracity for plunder. When a banditti of fifty men 
janded in Florida, and took possession of an undefended fort, 
it was with these liberals a subject of high congratulation, and 
when M‘Gregor had arranged his predatory bands they thought 
it the first step to the liberalising of the whole western world. 
A military revolt in Spain, a few disturbances in Germany, or 
a tumultuous meeting in Spa-fields, or at Manchester, were the 
harbingers of those great movements which their vanity appro- 
priated to themselves, and which their presumption induced them 
to hope they might ultimately direct and govern. 

There is, perhaps, no country in Europe in which so little is 
accurately known concerning public affairs, or so little real 

litical or moral interest about them is felt as in France. In 
Paris, indeed, a few hundred families busy themselves with 
public matters, talk of the spirit of the age, of the public 
opinion, of liberal politics with other similar vapouring, | till 
mixing only with each other, and echoing each others senti- 
ments, they may fancy that the tattle of the Parisian coteries is 
the expression of the feeling of the French people. a 

In Paris, without the doors of the saloons, little is said upon 
political subjects, and beyond the limits of Paris, especially. 
in the small cities, towns, and villages which contain the bulk of 
the population, a great indifference is observable with respect to 
allserioussubjects ; amusement, frivolous, vain, or vicious, still 
tinues to be the religion, the politics, and the philosophy of more 
than the half of France. ‘The papers edited by B. Constant, and 
the other demagogues, have little circulation in the country’ 
beyond their own immediate disciples, and their effusions in the 
form of pamphlets have few or no readers, even in Paris itself. 
The vanity of the nation does indeed live on its military tri- 
umphis over justice, humanity, and the divided nations of the con- 
tinent. It dwells on these with delight, and never entertains the 
idea that any act committed by a French army can have been 
wrong, or that the most flagitious conduct of its leaders can 
have merited reprobation. It is only books on their victories 
and the glory of their arms that can find numerous purchasers 
or readers. It is to this unnatural and meritricious taste that 
the two works under review are especially addressed, and to that 
taste they are admirably adapted by their defiance of truth, and 
their contempt for the rights, the comforts, and the tranquillity 
of all other nations. 


We have looked with much attention through these volumes 
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to find the pretexts which can palliate the rebellion of the 
French nation against their king; if it was the act of the nation, 
as these writers pretend. It is, however, obvious that the na- 
tion did not complain, nor was disposed to make any counter- 
revolutionary movements. The nation is indeed in some places 
mentioned, but it is obviously in a subordinate light, and rather 
as a matter of courtesy than of consequence. ‘The royal 
government must have known the brutal character of that sol- 
diery, whom it had been the great-aim of their leader to deprive 
of all feelings, save that of attachment to him whom they fol- 
lowed to rapine and plunder. ‘The imperial guards were noto- 
rious for their bad conduct, and on every part of the frontiers of 
France were more dreaded by the peaceful inhabitants of their 
own country, than the most undisciplined body of the invading 
Cossacks. ‘lhe removal of those guards from the duty of the 
palace was the first great crime of the Bourbons, and the 
whining of M. Fleury over it is curiously characteristic. (Vol. i. 
p- 22.) This crime of the restored dynasty was greatly aggra- 
vated by the addition of new names from the Royalists to the list 
of the Legion of Honour; by the reduction to half-pay of some of 
the worst of the officers, and the transfer of their commissions to 
Royalists; by pensions granted to some Chouans and Vendeans, 
who had fought and bled in the cause of their king; by the insti- 
tution of a body guard of gentlemen, with precedence above 
the other corps of the army; and bythe refusal of the croix de St. 
Louis to a general who had been distinguished in Buonaparte’s 
army, but had voted in the national assembly for the death of 
Louis XVI. These it appears were among the principal causes 
ofdiscontent, and produced the open revolt of the soldiers as soon 
as a prospect appeared of renewing their former scenes of li- 
centiousness and plunder. 

It is not pretended that any attempts had been made to shake 
the security of that property which had been acquired by 
confiscations during the most atrocious periods of the revo- 
lution; and two writers, who had advocated the rights of the 
emigrants to the estates of which they had been deprived, 
were tried for their publications. It is however represented that 
the apprehension of such estates being given back to their owners 
had attached the proprietors to the interest of Buonaparte. The 
complaint against liberty of conscience, under the royal govern- 
ment, must be given in the words of M. Fleury. 


‘«« La Charte avait proclamé la liberté de conscience: et cette li- 
berté fut presqu’aussitét anéantie par une ordonnance de panne qui 
faisait revivre les réglemens rendus dans les tems de l’intolérance sur 
l’ observation rigoureuse et générale des fétes et dimanches.” (Memoires 
de la Vie Privée, &¢ de Napoléon, Vol. i. p. 46.) 
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Thus the suppression of labour on Sundays and holidays is 
contrary to liberty of conscience! The want of the liberty of 
the press comes with an excellent grace from the advocates of the 
murderer of Palm! yet it is one of the complaints against the 
Buurbons. 

We shall not even abridge the defence which M. Fleury makes 
of the treachery towards Spain, the invasion of Germany, or the 
attempt upon "i they are specimens, of the impositions of 
a revolutionary Frenchman, practised upon the credulity and 
vanity of his countrymen. 

We have thus run through the charges of the Buonapartists 
against the Bourbons, according to M. Fleury’s exhibition of 
them. They may all be resolved into a spirit of discontent pre- 
vailing among the military men who were either in actual ser- 
vice, or on half-pay. 

The drama, after this prologue, opens by bringing on the 
stage a M. Z——-, who is to tell the tale of his own self-ap- 

inted embassy to Elba. If this was a real personage, why 
is his name withheld, since it is said he fellat Waterloo? The 
“ewer or character begins by swearing never to serve the 

ourbons, but forthwith changes his mind and proffers to 
them his sincere service. He is repulsed—he devotes himself to 
Napoleon, and sets out for Elba; the voyage to which place has 
its share of affecting incidents. Then opens the secret conver- 
sation between the relator and the first character of the piece, 
that being so superior to human passions and prejudices, as 
to be oe of himself in his benevolent solicitude for the 
tranquillity and the happiness of France. Here the author has 
committed some slight oversights, which destroy the unity of 
the character of ay lanes we do not refer to the impious pas- 
OF ** Ma gloire est faitea moi. Mon nom vivra autant que 
celui de Dieu;” for that is quite in unison with the character of 
the speaker ; neither do we deem what he says of England, when 
consulting on the effect which his resumption of power would 
produce, to be deficient in appropriate connection with the cha- 
racter of the piece. It is Napoleon that speaks, 

“ Pour l’Angleterre, nous aurions pu nous serrer la main de Douvres 
a Calais, si M. Fox eut vécu; mais tant qu’elle sera gouvernée par les 
oe et les passions de Pitt, nous serons toujours l'un pour l’autre, 
e feu et l'eau... . Je n'ai a espérer d’elle, ni tréve ni quartier.... Elle 
sait que du moment od j’aurai mis le pied en France, son influence 
repassera les mers... .tant que je vivrai je ferai une guerre 4 mort a 
son despotisme maritime. Si l'Europe m’eut secondé; si elle n’avait 
pas eu peur de moi; si elle eut compris mon ambition ; les pavillons de 
toutes les puissances flotteraient la téte haute d’un bout de |’univers a 
autre, et la terre serait en paix.” (Memoires de la Vie Privée, &c. de 
Napoléon, p. 129.) 
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But the writer appears to us incautious when relating such dia- 
logues as M. Fleury’s friend Z. and the. hero held, in letting it 
escape that the National Guard, the respectable heads of families, 
and possessors of property, would take no part with him: and 
that the caps and mustachios of his guards were thought neces- 
sary to be exhibited to awe them into submission. - We think, 
too, the philanthropy and benevolence of the hero are not quite 
reconcileable to the language which the dramatist has put in his 
mouth, when speaking of the Emperor of Russia, * Je lui 
laisserais la Pologne et d’avantage, s'il le voulait. I] sait que j’ai 
toujours été plus disposé a tolcrer son ambition qu’a reprimer. 
sil fut resté mon ami et mon allié, je Paurais fait plus grand 
qu'il ne le sera jamais.” 

At the commencement of the scene the hero is represented in 
a state of virtuous tranquillity, undisturbed by political projects, 
or military expeditions, and breathing nothing but prayers for 
the tranquillity and felicity of his former subjecis. A few 
minutes’ conversation with his new messenger operates a conver- 
sion so sudden, that an Englishman, who is unused to these 
rapid transitions of character, would be disposed to censure the 
representation as unnatural, and the incidents as forced. 

We forbear, however, any farther remarks on this dramatic 
effusion; it is designed for another theatre. The piece and the 
actors are arrayed in the costume of Paris, and on those boards 
what appears to us unnatural and inconsistent may constitute the 
very perfection of the high tragic moral. 

ixcepting the dramatic part of M. Fleury’s two volumes, which 
is his own, there is nothing which has not been already produced, 
even to satiety, before the public in the journals | magazines 
of the period. We entertain the hope that somé new anecdotes 
or speeches from the great actor would have been narrated by his 
confidential secretary, who certainly might have told us something 
more than is printed in the newspapers, had he not been more 
anxious to dress up an imaginary tale, than to relate simple 
facts. 

We have no proof that the “ Memoires Historiques” are the 
production of Decnsnertt pen; but, in our judgment, the in- 
ternal marks of its being, at least, composed under his direction, 
are very strong, 

The Memoire itself is comprised in 210 pages, printed with 
large type, and a plentiful breadth of margin, and the rest of the 
volume, entitled * Pieces Officielles,” is copies from the news- 
papers. It is evidently addressed to the French army, and in- 
tended to be a justification of the conduct of their Chief, through 
the various and rapid contingencies which arose during his 
second occupation of the throne of France. It labours much 
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to prove that the premature hostilities of Murat, in marching 
to the north of Italy, had rendered Austria a party to the alli- 
ance with the otherpowers, by the apprehensions it excited for the 
Duchy of Milan, and its other dominions in that quarter. ‘This 
is, however, stated without the least ground; for it is very evi- 
dent that the court of Austria had paid no attention to the com- 
munications of Buonaparte, had held no intercourse with him, 
nor allowed him, for a moment, to expect either co-operation or 
neutrality. Murat, however, is no more; and the blame of 
failure may be safely laid on him without exciting any inquiry 
into the truth of the charge among the Trench military. The first 
denunciation of Buonaparte’s attempt was made at Vienna by 
the ministers of Austria, as well as of the other powers, on the 
13th of March, and confirmed by these again on the 25th. Mu- 
rat did not begin his expedition from Naples till the 22d of that 
month, and the intelligence of his operations could not have 
been received at Vienna till all the arrangements had been com- 
pleted, which are here pretended to have arisen from his unad- 
vised movement. ‘The representation here made, that the Con- 
gress of Vienna was entrapped by the French plenipotentiaries 
to publish the declaration of outlawry against this formidable 
adventurer, is as destitute of plausibility as it is of truth, and 
evinces a very low opinion of the judgment of those to whom 
this apology is addressed. 

Whatever pretences might have been made use of by Buona- 
parte to charm the French people into security, or to awe them 
into submission, he could not, for a moment, expect that the 
powers of Kurope would sit quiet spectators of those efforts, be- 
ginning to manifest themselves, till the preparations were com- 
pleted, and an irruption was made on his nearest neighbours. 
Here, however, we are told, that if he could have held out till the 
autumn, he would have been enabled to muster a well appointed 
army of 900,000 men from his old troops and his new con- 
scriptions. 

he force of military despotism can do astonishing things, and 
the picture given of the mighty preparations on foot in France 
is such as to raise our hearts in thankfulness to the great Poten- 
tate above, for the disappointment of projects which, had they 
succeeded, must have chained down the liberties of Europe, 
by stamping perpetuity upon the triumphs of military despot- 
ism. | 

“ Huit cent mille hommes étaient jugés nécessaires pour combattre 


l'Europe a force égale. Les premiers soins se portérent sur le moral 
de l'armée. On restitua aux régiments les numéros qu’ils portaient 


pe 1794: ils avaient été illustrés dans vingt-cing campagnes et 
e combats!! On créa les cadres des troisiéme, quatriéme, cin- 
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quidme bataillons des régiments d'infanterie ; des quatriéme et cin- 
quiéme escadrons des régiments de cavalerie ; ceux de trente bataillons 
du train dartillerie ; de vingt régiments de jeune garde; de dix batail- 
lons d’équipages militaires, et de vingt régiments de marine; ce qui 
donna de l'emploi a tous les officiers 4 demi solde de toutes les armes 
de terre et de mer. On requit deux cents bataillons de garde na- 
tionale d’élite, chaque bataillon composé de deux compagnies de gre- 
nadiers et deux de voltigeurs, et fort de 560 hommes.” 

“ L’objet le plus important était les armes a feu. Les magazins 
étaient fournis d’une quantité suffisante de sabres ; l’artillerie prit plu- 
siers mesures pour doubler l’activité des anciennes manufactures. 
1°. Elle exempta les ouvriers du service militaire. 2°. Elle donna aux 
entrepreneurs les avances dont ils avaient besoin. 3°. Elle se relacha 
de la rigueur des anciennes ordonnances, autorisant ses agents A rece- 
voir des modéles mixtes, ayant des platines plus simples que celles du 
modéle de 1777. lle fit couler par milliers des platines en cuivre, et 
rétablit l’attelier des platines méchaniques l’estampe. Les fabriques 
impériales pouvaient fournir 20,000 armes neuves par mois; par ces 
moyens extraordinaires, elles en founirent 40,000, ce qui en six mois 
aurait fait 240,000. Cela était encore insuffisant : on ¢tablit dans toutes 
les grandes places fortes des atteliers de réparations assez nombreux 
peer pouvoir en six mois réparer tous les vieun fusils 7 etaient dans 

s magazins de France. Mais la principale ressource fut celle des at- 
teliers qu’on créa dans la capitale: ils furent de trois sortes: les pre- 
miers pour remonter les pi¢ces de rechange. Les ébénistes du Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, d’abord mal-adroits ajce travail, ne tarderent pas a 
s’'y rendre trés habiles. Les seconds, des atteliers de réparations pour les 
vieux fusils. Les troisiémes, des atteliers fournissant des fusils neufs. 
Les ouvriers en cuivre, les garcons horlogers, les siseleurs, qui 
sont nombreux dans cette grande ville, furent tous occupés. Les 
officiers d’artillerie portérent tant de zéle et d’intellegence dans la 
direction de tous ces atteliers, que dés le mois de Mai, ils fournirent 
par jour 1,500 fusils, en Juin, 3,000, et ils devaient en fournir 4,000 
a commencer du premier Juillet.” 

“ Ainsi au premier Octobre la France aurait un état militaire de 8 a 
900,060 hommes complettement organisé¢s, armés et habillés. Le pro- 
bléme de son indépendance consistait désormais 4 pouvoir éloigner les 
hostilités jusqu’au premier Octobre. Les mois de Mai, Juin, Juillet, 
Aniit, et Septembre, etaient nécessaires, mais ils suffisaient. A cette 
époque les frontiéres de l’empire eussent été des frontiéres d’airain 
qu’aucune puissance humaine pu franchir impunément.” (Meé- 
moires Historiques de Napoleon, Livre ix. pp. 20, 21, 23, 24, 29.) 


To this formidable arrangement of men and arms were to be 
added the most extensive fortifications around Paris and Lyons, 
the erection of which is sought to be justified by the recital of 
various facts in military history in late and remote periods. As 
the view here given, of the fatal cause of the termination of the 
campaign in Russia, forms one part of Buonaparte’s apology, it 


is worth perusal. 
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“ En 1812 ’Empereur Napoléon entra dans Moskow. Si les Russes 
n’avaient pas pris le parti de bruler cette grande ville, parti inoui dans 
l'histoire, ct qu’eux seuls pouvaient exécuter, la prise de Moskow eit 
etrainé la soumission de la Russie, car le vainqueur eit trouvé dans 
cette grande ville, 1°. ‘Tout ce qui est nécessaire pour rétablir l'habille- 
ment et le matériel d’une armée. 2”. Les farines, les l¢gumes, les vins, 
les eaux-de-vie, et tout ce qu’il faut pour la subsistance d’une grande 
armée. 3°. Des chevaux pour remonter toute la cavalerie, et enfin 
’appui de 30,000 affranchis, fils d'affranchis, ou esclaves jouissant d’une 
grande fortune, fort impatients du joug de la noblesse, lesquels eussent 
communiqué des idées de liberté et d’indépendance aux esclaves ; per- 
spective effrayante, qui efit conscillé au Czar de faire la paix, d’autant 
plus que le vainqueur avait des intentions modérées, L’incendie dé- 
truisit tous les magazins, dispersa la population ; les marchands et le 
tiers-état furent ruinés, et cette grande ville ne fut plus qu’un cloaque 
de desordre, d’anarchie, et de crimes. Si elle ett été fortifice, Kutu- 
soff campé sur ses remparts, et l'investissement en edt ¢té impossi- 
ble.” (Mémoires Historiques de Napoléon, Livre ix. p. 40, 41.) 


The advance of the allies in every direction made it necessary 
to determine on some plan for the campaign. Three were pro- 
posed; the first to remain on the defensive, and draw the allies 
round Paris and Lyons, the second to invade Belgium, on the 
15th of June, and the third to act offensively, and, if checked, 
to retire upon Paris and Lyons. The last of these was at length 
determined upon, but a strong reason urged in favour of the 
second plan, that of attacking eksiutn, was that “ the defeat of 
the English army would cause the dissolution of the British mi- 
nistry, who would be succeeded by the friends of peace, of liberty, 
and of the independance of nations !” (p. 59.) We trust that the 
true Englishmen in the opposition party will understand too well 
the intrigues of the presumed author of this work, to feel flat- 
tered by his compliments. 

Though one object of this work is to depreciate our milita 
glory, and to raise that of the French army; yet an incidental 
expression shows the real estimation in which this writer held 
our soldiers. “ The allied army was eomposed of troops of vari- 
ous descriptions, one Englishman might be equivalent to one 
Frenchman, or to two Prussians, Dutchmen, or troops of the 
German confederation.” 

The third of these plans was, however, at length determined 
upon, and Buonaparte left Paris, treating those who composed 
his assemblies with so little ceremony, that he does not even 
to notice them. 


he account of the campaign of four days, which terminated 
with the battle of Waterloo, is given in a right Gallican style of 
eee a verbosity, and presumption. We have heard of the 
ting before that battle, and that might be a proper place for 
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it, but that the same boasting should at this period be repeated, 
can only be regarded as the last shift of vanity, beaten out of all 
its plausible holds, and lying subterfuges. On the morning of 
that memorable day, a deserter informed the French commander 
that the allies had not retreated in the night, but were preparing 
to give him battle. The joy which this intelligence gave to Buo- 
naparte is thus described. 


“ Le général ennemi ne pouvait rien faire de plus contraire aux in- 
téréts de son parti et de sa nation, al’esprit général de cette campagne, 
et méme aux régles les plus simples de la guerre, que de rester dans la 
ert qu'il occupait. I] avait derriére lui les défilés de la forét de 

oignes ; s'il était battu, toute retraite lui était impossible. Les troupes 
fran¢aises étaient bivouaquées au milieu de la boue, les officiers tenaient 
pour impossible de donner bataille dans ce jour ; l’arti!!erie et la cava- 
Jerie ne pourraient manceuvrer dans les terres tant elles étaient détrem- 
pées; ils estimaient qu’il faudrait douze heures de beau tems pour les 
étancher. Le jour commengait a poindre; |l’Empereur rentra a son 
quartier général, plein de satisfaction de la grande faute que faisait le 
général ennemi, et fort inquiet que le mauvais tems ne l’empéchat d’en 
profiter. Mais déja l'atmosphére s’éclaircissait ; 4 cing heures il apper- 
cut quelques faibles rayons de ce soleil qui devait avant de se coucher 
eclairer la perte de l’armée anglaise. L’oligarchie britannique en se- 
rait renversce ! la France allait se relever dans ce jour plus glorieuse, 
plus puissante, et plus grande que jamais!!!’? (Memoires Historiques 
de Napoleon, Livre ix. p. 125, 124.) 

The same absurd vapouring is continued through the whole of 
the contradictory and confused narrative, which relates the pro- 
ceedings of the eventful day, from the commencement of the 
battle at eleven in the morning, till seven in the evening. All is 
joy, glory, and triumph with the French; all dismay, terror, and 
contusion with the allies. 


“ Enfin, 4 sept heures, lorsque l’attaque du Général Bulow eut été 
repoussée, et que Ja cavalerie se maintenait toujours sur le plateau 
qu’elle avait conquis ; la victoire était gagnée, 69,000 Frangais avaient 
battu 120,000 hommes. La joie était sur toutes les figures, et l’espoir 
dans tous les cceurs. Ce sentiment succédait a |’étonnement qu’on avait 
éprouvé pendant la durée de cette attaque de flanc, fait par une armée 
toute enticre, et qui pendant une heure avait menacé la retraite méme 
de l’armée.”” (Mémoires Historiques de Napoléon, Livre ix. p. 159.) 

The final discomfiture is at length reluctantly acknowledged, 
but in such a manner as to leave it doubtful, but for the succes- 
sion of events, which with unexampled rapidity conducted the 
allies under the walls of Paris; but even in these last a of 
despair, with every symptom of dismay in his flying squadrons, 
we are told (p. 167) “ that the four battalions of guards repulsed 
every corps they encountered, and the charges of the cavalry 
carried terror into the ranks of the English.” 
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We are told, indeed, (p. 181) that * after the battle, the situ- 
ation of France was critical, but not desperate, for every me 
had been prepared to meet such a check. Grouchy had collecte 
$2,000 men, 70,000 men were rallied between Laon and Paris ; 
25 to 30,000 including the depots of the guards, were on the 
march from Paris. General Rapp had 25,000 chosen troops, 
which would in a few days reach the Marne. All the materiel of 
the army could be repaired, for there were 500 pieces of cannon 
in Paris. Thus an army greater than that which had entered 
Belgium, with 350 pieces of cannon, could cover the capital, in 
which were 36,000 national guards, 30,000 sharp shooters, and 
6,000 artillery men. ‘To oppose this force, the united armies of 
Wellington and Blucher, weakened by the loss of 80,000, could 
not muster more than 140,000, nor enter France with more than 
90,000.” 

Allowing the truth of this representation, and of the previous 
statement that 580,000 men were in arms in France for its de- 
fence, we naturally contend that the events which followed the 
battle of Waterloo are the most decisive proofs that the French 
nation were not attached to the fortunes of this adventurer, that 
he possessed not their confidence, but that by means of his per- 
jured soldiery, he had regained his power; which being founded 
on misrepresentation ore imposition, the first serious reverse de- 
stroyed their confidence in his infallibility: his power and the 
delusions on which it was founded, vanished together. ‘The 
interval between the defeat and the departure of Napoleon 
ied plainly informed the tyrant that neither his fortune, nor 

iis a engaged the sympathies of the French people. 

e are much amused with the concluding part of this impu- 
dent composition. It is a serious lecture to the Duke of Wel- 
lington on his military mistakes; a series of notifications of the 
many errors he committed, with much useful instruction for his 
future guidance. Had the battle been won by the French, we 
should have heard nothing from Frenchmen but praise of the 
English General and his brave army, but as the case turned 
out, nothing was left to the vanity of the Great Nation to feed on 
but the consolation of affecting to believe, and contending, that 
the French ought on every principle of the art of war to have 
been victorious. 

It is assumed, (it is enough to state the assertion without con- 
descending an answer) that the Duke ought to have known of 
the advance of the enemy at six o’clock on the 15th, but was not 
acquainted with it till a o'clock, ‘ thus losing five hours in 
a crisis, and against a man where the loss of a single hour was of 
vast importance.” 

How liberally does this omniscient writer instruct us in our 
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own interests, of which, we ourselves are comparatively so igno- 
rant. P. 202: * The English General gave battle at Waterloo. 
‘This act was contrary to the interest of his country, to the general 
plan of the allies, and violated all the rules of war. It was not 
the interest of England, which has sucha want of men to recruit 
her armies in India, in America, and her other vast possessions, to 
expose herself from levity to a murderous contest by which her 
only army might have been destroyed, and which might, at least, 
have cost her the purest of her blood.” 

Who but this writer has yet asserted that the Duke of Wel- 
lington twice during the battle of Waterloo attempted to retreat, 
or how could that of which all his own army is ignorant, be so 
well known to the prisoner at St. Helena, who can have had, 
we should think, no communication with any person in the 
confidence of our gallant commander. What a light is here 
thrown upon the real state of our general and our army. 

Page 207: * The position of oun St. Jean was ill chosen. 
The most material property of a field of battle is to have no 
defiles in its rear. During the battle, the English general could 
not avail himself of his numerous cavalry. He expected to have 
been attacked on his right, and not on his left. In spite of the 
diversion in his favour made by General Bulow, and his 30,000 
Prussians, he would, if it had been possible for him to have ef- 
fected it, have made his retreat at two different periods in the 
course of the day. ‘Thus the injudicious choice of the field of 
battle, by rendering his retreat impossible, was the cause of his 
success.” 

So that the success of this brilliant day was, as far as the Duke 
was concerned, not only unmerited, but involuntary. Fortune 
gave him the day, which he ought to have lost by his bad 
generalship ! 

We are threatened with more writing after this samp!e from 
the same pen, for this ninth book is only one of many which are 
to be produced. But we trust the editor will find the curiosity 
of the British public extinguished, and that even the French soi- 
diery have seen too much of the disasters, into which the renegace 
of Elba betrayed their country, to pay much serious regard to 
the vain effusions of the vapouring Lxile of St. Helena. 
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Art. X.—COTTU, ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN ENGLAND. 


1. De [’ Administration de la Justice Criminelle en Angleterre, et de 
l’ Esprit du Gouvernement Anglais. Par M. Cottu, Conseiller 
i la Cour Royale de Paris, Secrétaire Général du Conseil 
Général de la Société Royale des Prisons, et du Conseil Spécial 
des Prisons de Paris. Paris, 1820. 


2. Of the Administration of Criminal Justice in England, and of 
the English Government. By M. Cottu. 


IF a young Englishman in Paris were to ask his maitre de 
langues to instruct him in music or dancing, though wholly igno- 
rant of either of those arts, his answer would probably be, not 
that he was incapable of doing what was required of him, but 
that he should want a few months or weeks to prepare himself, 
and that if the young gentleman’s arrangements would admit of 
it, he would engage to begin his lessons at the end of that 

eriod. A Frenchman soon arrives at the point of satisfaction 
with himself, and it is surprising how much troublesome conflict 
with difficulty is thereby avoided. Music and dancing are, how- 
ever, exposed to certain decisive and practical tests which may 
make it hazardous to profess them without some previous study and 
some proficiency ; but attainments which are of a mixed and moral 
character, though in truth by far the most difficult, are assumed 
and pretended to with an ease and security proportioned to the 
variety and complexity which belong to them,—to the plausibility 
of which they are susceptible,—and to the knowledge and pains 
necessary to detect the pretences of those who lay claim to them 
without legitimate title. But, perhaps, of the sciences of this 
mixed description, that of government is at once the most pro- 
found, and the most superficial,—deep and arduous in the ex- 
treme, if considered in all its moral and practical relations to 
man, who is the proper object of it,—but light and ephemeral 
beyond all others, if taken up as a thing of abstract and theore- 
tical contrivance and adjustment; to be made after a model con- 
structed in the closet, and warranted to work according to prin- 
ciples. It is on this account that it would be difficult to find a 
Frenchman of any reading who is not capable in his own opinion 
of teaching, to any body disposed to listen to him, the whole art 
of government and civil polity; and we cannot but regard it as 
somewhat extraordinary, that in M. Cottu, a way sana has 
been found, and that Frenchman a professor and practitioner of 
law, who, dissatisfied with the institutions of his own country, 
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impatient of his own ignorance, and desirous of solid improve- 
ment, has left his own shores in pursuit of information; and, 
rising above national prejudice and animosity, has taken lessons 
on the subject of his inquiry from the only nation capable of 
affording them. But stilt M. Cottu is a Frenchman, and puts 
us a little in mind of the language-master, whom we have taken 
for an example, in the beginning of this article, of a French- 
man’s sanguine and sublime self-confidence. M. Cottu “ envoyé 
en Angleterre par le gouvernement pour y ¢tudier le systéme 
se marche du juty,” devotes a few months to this important 
study. 

We must give him credit for perceiving that, to comprehend 
the real nature and effect of our trial by jury, it was necessary to 
expand his inquiry to the whole constitution of our criminal 
jurisprudence, into which it is so blended and adjusted as to pre- 
sent no correct idea to him who considers it by itself. . But it 
was further necessary, in order to arrive at a clear practical 
understanding of this great feature of criminal justice, to have 
some insight into the civil and domestic organization of British 
society, which supplies the materials of our juries, and charac- 
terizes in no small degree the procedure, temper, and spirit of 
our trials of public offenders. Still, however, all this prepara- 
tory and auxiliary inquiry was to be brought within the compass 
of a few fleeting months; at the end of which time he is able to 
aenypere pretty decided opinions on all matters politic, popu- 
ar, public, private, moral, civil, domestic, provincial, and me- 
tropolitan, throughout the English portion of the United King- 
dom. All subjects were mastered by him in quick succession, 
till he came to the awful vestibule of the Court of Chancery; 
and here he is reluctantly compelled to acknowledge, that in the 
few moments which he had to spare for this subject of inquiry, 
he found himself unable to fathom the profundity, and explore 
the mazes, of this intricate and anomalous judicature. 

We can readily forgive M. Cottu for not becoming, at a single 
glance, perfect master of the functions and proce ings of our 
courts of equity; but, unfortunately for the credit of his book, 
he could not persuade himself to leave the subject untouched ; 
he has importunately broken silence upon {the subject, and 
said just enough for the purposes of misrepresentation and error. 

As it appears by the preface that M. Cottu submitted his 
work to the examination of Mr. Grey, “ l'un des jeunes avocats 

ui donne les plus grandes esperances,” and to Mr. Scarlett, “1’un 
thes premiers avocats du circuit du nord, aujourd’hui membre du 
parlement, et appelé, par ses talens, 4 y remplacer un jour son 
illustre ami Sir Samuel Romilly ;” our respect for those gentle- 
men would probably have kept us from entering upon this criti- 
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cism, but we do not find that M. Cottu’s performance has 
received the positive approbation of either of these gentlemen ; 
and, indeed, intimation is given us by the author that his legal 
friends sometimes differed in their opinions upon the difficulties 
propounded to them, on which occasions M. Cottu charged him- 
self with reconciling the variance, or elucidating the case for 
himself. We are, therefore,more at liberty, than we might 
otherwise have felt ourselves, to pass our judgment upon the 
merits of the work before us. 

It is no more than justice towards M. Cottu, to say generally 
of his performance, that it is in many parts very sensibly written. 
His observations on the social and political, consequences of 
the privileges of primogeniture are correct and judicious. ‘The 
aristocracy of property, the local affinities which that pro- 
perty gives birth to, our residentiary nobility, our rural magis- 
tracies, our provincial splendour, which owe their origin to this 
important remnant of feudal law, have been very sensibly 
pointed out, and commented upon, by our French jurist, who 
appears to see all the advantages of this distribution of authority 
through its natural channels over the whole country; and at the 
same time to observe well the many salutary and eflectual checks 
which that authority encounters in the frame of our judicial 
polity, and the numerous institutes and usages which surround 
with a rampart the liberties of the people. 

It is always of importance to observe how these peculiarities in 
our system strike the mind of a sensible foreigner on his first 
view of their more obvious effects and appearances. [ven where 
his reasonings concerning them are erroneous or inaccurate, he 
testifies, by the very curiosity and interest they excite in him, to 
the significancy and distinctness of character they import in 
themselves, and impress on the features of society. After so long 


an enjoyment of social and political happiness, and with so fair an — 


inheritance of liberty transmitted to us,—and the origin and gra- 
dual confirmation whereof is so obscurely derived, and has been 
so attributable to accidental occurrences, so interwoven with our 
ancient habits, customs, laws, and usages, and so little capable, 
if once lost, of being re-made or restored by positive provisions 
or ordinances,—it is some assurance of its being in pretty good 
preservation and keeping, if foreigners still continue to be struck 
with the appearance of a state of society in this country, essen- 
tially distinct in its organization from that of all the rest of the 
world, It is on this moral separation from the world at large, 
these immiscible, incommunicable peculiarities of our condition 
and character, that the efficacy of our mode of trial by jury, 
and of all the institutions of our motley system of polity, depeiida. 
We may be imitated by other nations in all these institutions; 
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all that in England has been the growth of centuries may be 
the product of a day, under the accelerating processes of French 
constitution-makers; but still that something, which, in truth, is 
every thing, will be wanting,—the living principle, the vital 
energy, that * sensible warm motion” without which the thing 
called a constitution, though made after the model of our own, 
resembles it only as a statue resembles its breathing and immor- 
tal prototype. 

The natural, useful, and safe ascendancy of our great propri- 
etors in their several counties, and the general diffusion of kitow- 
ledge, wealth and refinement, at the remotest distances from the 
capital, which may fairly be ascribed to the splendour and muni- 
ficence spread around the domains of our nobility, and opulent 
gentry, are so justly considered in their political results by M. 
Cottu, that we the passage to our readers. 


* «Le plus important de tous est d’attacher chaque famille, non- 
seulement a ses biens, mais méme encore a la province dans laquelle 
ils sont situés, et cet attachement devient quelquefois un sentiment si 
vif, et pour ainsi dire si religieux, qu'il existe un grand nombre de 
terres qui appartiennent aux memes familles depuis le temps de la con- 
quéte. Chacun se plait a embellir et 1 améliorer des biens qu'il sait 
devoir passer A sa posterité la plus reculée. Aussi, n’est-il pas de cam- 
pagnes qui offrent un aspect plus séduisant que les campagnes d’An- 
gleterre. Elles sont toutes couvertes de pares entretenus avec la plus 
grande recherche, et animés par le mouvement et les jeux d’une mul- 
titude d’animaux domestiques qui y paissent en liberté. Chaque pro- 
prictaire a soin de son jardin comme de sa maison, et serait hunteux 
de le présenter a un ¢tranger dans un état d’abandon ou de négligence, 
L’eil du maitre a toujours la méme vigilance, parce que le maitre ne 
vieillit jamais. Lorsque l’4ge commence a le rendre indifferent aux 
jouissances de ce monde, que la terre lui offre en vain toutes ses séduc- 
tions, et qu'il n’attache plus d'importance rien ce qui peut avoir 
trait 4 l’éternité, il est remplacé par son fils ainé que sa jeunesse tient 
encore pres des choses d’ici-bas; et qui, appelé a la possession pro- 
chaine des biens de la famille,déploie dans leur administration une sur- 
veillance d’autant plus active, que son pére s’avance plus rapidement 
vers le terme de sa carriére. 

“Ce n’est cependant pas seulement a cet ordre de succession qu'il 
faut attribuer l'usage od sont les Anglais de passer dans leurs terres la 
plus grande partie de l'année, puisque dans les provinces de France, 
oi ce méme ordre de succession était autrefois é:abli, les propricteney 
n’en étaient pas moins dans |’habitude de se renfermer dans les villes, 
et d’y établir le principal si¢ge de leurs affaires. Cet usage est aussi 
le résultat de toutes leurs institutions municipales, qui, comme je vais 
l'expliquer, conférent aux principaux citoyens de chaque comté, non- 
seulement I’administration presque entiére de la province, mais encore 
l’établissement, la répartition, et ’emploi d’une grande partie des taxes, 
le maintien de la tranquillité publique, et Ja distribution de la justices 
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C'est l’expectative de ces dignités municipales qui, réunie a |'effet 
du systéme de succession que je viens d’exposer, retient chaque pro- 
riétaire sur ses domaines, et lui en fait préferér le séjour animé et 
rempli de mille intéréts divers, 4 celui qu'il ferait a la ville, et qui se 
consumerait, en plaisirs insipides et en occupations futiles. 

“* Ainsi, la grande et importante classe des propri¢taires, loin d’étre 
resserrée sur quelques points etroits, se trouve presque uniformement 
répartie sur sg surface de l’empire, et contribue a répandre, jus- 
que dans les lieux les plus écartés, l'instruction, les bonnes maniéres, 
ainsi que les inventions utiles et agréables qu'elle va chercher lhiver 
dans la capitale. Ce premier effet de l’influence des gens aisés sur la 
masse générale du peuple est excessivement sensible pour un étranger. 
Il est surpris, en parcourant |’Angleterre, de n'y pas rencontrer ces 
airs provinciaux qui sont si frappans partout ailleurs. II trouve, d’un 
bout du royaume a |’autre, a peu prés la méme manicére de s’habiller, 
les mémes habitudes, la méme propreté, les mémes voitures, et pres- 
que le méme langage. La nation ne para't pas étre l’assemblage de 
différentes nations vainement réunies sous un méme gouvernement, et 
toujours séparées par leur aneiennes mceurs et leurs anciens usages. 
Tout le peuple Anglais ne semble faire qu'un seul peuple soumis a la 
méme loi, animé par les mémes institutions, fier des mémes droits, et 
lié par les mémes intéréts, les mémes veeux, et si l’on veut, les mémes 
préjugés. | 

‘¢ Leurs occupations dans leurs terres sont analogues au but qu’ils se 
proposent, ou quils on atteint déja, celui d’obtenir dans le comté 
quelques-uns de ces emplois administratifs qui ne sont destinés qu’aux 
proprictaires les plus distingués, comme par exemple celui de grands 


jurés. Ce désir le les porte a fixer sur eux l’attention et la considé- 


ration publique par tous les moyens qui sont en leur pouvoir, par une 
conduite exemplaire dans |'intérieur de leur famille, par leur exacti- 
tude a remplir leurs devoirs de citoyens, par une bienveillance géné- 
rale pour leurs inférieurs, ou par de grandes entreprises d’agriculture. 
Ils se font une obligation de contribuer, autant qu'il est en eux, ala 
pompe des fétes de la province, de certains concerts d’usage, des 
courses de chevaux, et des bals qui se donnent a 1 époque des assises. 
Ils regardent ces fétes comme des fetes de famille, ils s'empressent de 
souscrire pour les dépenses qu’elles occasionnent, ils y paraissent dans 
leurs équipages les a élégans, ils y conduisent leurs femmes et leurs 
filles. Ils assistent enfin aux assemblées politiques du comté, et cher- 
chent a s’y faire distinguer, sinon comme orateurs, au moins comme 
des citoyens versés dans Ja connaissance des luis et des vrais intéréts 
de leur pays.” (P. 2—6.) 


We have given the above rather long extract from M. Cottu, 
because we must confess the eulogy it contains is as honourable 
as it is in the main just; and furthermore because such eulogy 
from the pen of a Frenchman is in these days extremely rare. 
To an Englishman, indeed, the picture may seem a little highly 
coloured ; but the contrast which the real case exhibits to the in- 
digence and ignorance, which, in general, characterize the com- 
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mon people of the distant provinces of France, might naturally 
carry to some excess the admiration of a Frenchman so much in 
the humour to be candid. 

It is worthy of remark for its singularity, and may serve as an 
additional illustration of the malignity of the yiews of our se- 
ditious orators and writers, that precisely those institutions, and 
parts of our political organization, which have most captivated 
the admiration of this sensible Frenchman, and the want of which 
he principally regrets, in respect to the political state of his own 
country, are those against which the miserable reformists of our 
day direct their most furious assaults. 

The simple mechanism of our provincial police affects M. 
Cottu with considerable surprise; and it may well do so; for in 
what region of the globe, save in this land of moral freedom and 
high-mindedness, could the administration of local justice be so 
confided ; and in what other nation could be found, dispersed 
through its whole society, such a description of persons exe- 
cuting, or qualified to execute, such functions, and disposed to 
dedicate their time and talents to their country upon such terms, 
and with such inconvenience, contumely, and sometimes personal 
hazard, attendant upon the discharge of their duties ? 

It is thus that M. Cottu expresses himself on this subject. 


“ Ces titres et ces prérogatives, regardés ainsi comme nécessaires 
au maintien de la liberté, et auxquels chacun peut parvenir par ses 
services et ses talens, loin d’exciter l’envie de personne, sont au con- 
traire l’espoir de toutes les familles et le but légitime de toutes les 
ambitions. Les citoyens qui en sont revétus se voient respectés et 
honorés comme des magistrats publics, et ils n'ont point a craindre 

ue la jalousie des classes inferieures n’altére la considération a laquelle 
is peuvent en outre avoir droit par leurs lumiéres et leurs qualités 
personnelles. 

“‘ Le gouvernement a donc pu, sans blesser l‘amour-propre des autres 
citoyens, se décharger particuliérement sur les personnes titrées de 
presque tous les soins de |’administration de leurs comtés: il les a 
trouvées en possession de |’estime et du respect public, dans quelles 
mains plus convenables pouvait-il placer son autorité?” (P. 29.) 


M. Cottu represents our rural magistrates, resting with much 
tranquillity in their places, supported by the suffrages and res 
of the people. With the thinking part of the public they, no 
doubt, are popular; but M. Cottu, judging from the characters 
and the places they usually hold in society, that they cannot be 
the objects of envy or obloquy, too hastily assumes the fact: a 
little deeper insight into the turbulent character of a dense popu- 
lation, for ever agitated by the unavoidable concussions of a free 
state, and perpetually deluded and excited by bad and restless 
spirits, wou a kane satisfied him that the task of administering 
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justice, and maintaining the peace, is to our country magistrates 
a station certainly of real honour, but of great difficulty and per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

In proceeding to his details of the course of the trials at the 
assizes, M. Cottu allows himself to be detained a considerable 
time by the consideration of the character and functions of our 
grand jury; an office of which, of late years, it has become not 
unusual to dispute the necessity or utility. ‘he author of the 
work under review, however, lies expended many pages in dis- 
playing its various important duties; and we do not wonder at 
finding him forcibly struck with the vast advantage it produces 
to the community in its superintending and visitatorial capacity 
exercised over all matters of public concern or interest in the 
county. The grand inquest in which they are thus profitably 
engaged, invests them with great personal importance ; but it is 
an importance entirely resulting from the benefits to the people 
connected with their exertions; and perhaps, among the secondar 
institutions of our country, the grand jury is that which best pro- 
vides for maintaining a sympathy and union between the different 
orders of society, by upholding an aristocracy of property upon 
popular foundations. We would notice particularly its cogni- 
zance and examination of the treatment of prisoners, and the 
state of the jails, as tending to the most salutary results. But 
we are also of opinion, notwithstanding the subtlety and sophis- 
try with which their specific utility upon public trials has been 
questioned, that the protection they throw around a man ac- 
cused upon weak or improbable grounds,’and the deliverance 
which they afford an innocent person so accused, from the hard- 
ship and exposure of & public trial, justify the estimation in which 
Englishmen continue to hold this ancient institution. This pre- 
paratory trial has been clumsily and prolixly attempted to be 
provided for in France by a dilatory succession of preliminary 
tribunals of inquiry, which, after all the inconvenience, delay, 
and perplexity, produced by them, are greatly inferior, as to the 
primary purpose of the institution, to our simple and popular 
contrivance. ‘To the collateral functions of our grand jury, the 
French have nothing of a corresponding character. If it were 
the resolution of their Government to set up such an institution, 
it would be soon discovered to be practicably impossible. The 
state of provincial society in France does not afford the materials 
for a grand jury aiter the English pattern. 

Of the composition and character of our petty juries, M. 
Cottu says much in praise. But here again we may fairly re- 
mark, that the composition of petty juries has its elements in the 
character, habits, and politieal condition of the people. Every 
householder in England has a feeling of personal importance 
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derived out of the popular parts of our constitutional policy, or 
rather practice ; every man who, by his station, however small, is 
so circumstanced as to attract the observation of those around 
him, in this country, feels he has a character to preserve or lose, 
and acts insensibly under the controul of certain general imprese 
sions, and received maxims, which shames the bad parts of his 
nature, and gives to his best feelings the foremost place. We 
were glad, for the credit of M. Cottu, to observe, that he does not 
indulge himself in a solemn censure of some of the forms of pro- 
cedure in our criminal courts which have become antiquated, 
and perhaps have no direct utility to recommend them. Forms, 
merely as forms, have some value and effect in all solemn pro- 
ceedings; words the most sensible and apt in the mouth of the 
crier, would soon, by force of repetition, become simply formal, 
if not ridiculous, in effect. The prolix, studied detail of duties 
fixed up in large characters in the jury room, and read aloud b 
the foreman to his brethren, according to the Code d’ Instruction 
Criminelle, must have become a dead letter in a very short time 
after its adoption. The occasional instructions of our judges, 
and the spirit of our proceedings, but, above all, the national cha- 
racter, are the true and only securities for the upright conduct of 
uries. 

We think M. Cottu took the very best possible method of ac- 
quiring the knowledge he was in quest of, had he allowed himself 
a larger portion of time. By attaching himself to a circuit, he 
got at once into a floating atmosphere of business; and from the 
judges, down to the crier of the court, all was courtesy, and com- 
pliment, and assistance. 

That which captivated most the wonder of the French juris- 
consult was the celerity and dispatch, coupled with order, with 
which the business of justice continued moving in constant pro- 
gression ; an impression produced in his mind by insensibly com- 
paring it with the march of justice in his own country, encum- 

ered with its machinery and appendages. ‘The great mistake of 
that country, ever since the new era of her polity, seems to have 
consisted in vainly supposing that those great objects of justice, 
freedom, and public discipline, may be attained and secured by 
mechanism, and the force of positive institution ; and the effects 
of this false hope and persuasion are very visible in the technical 
intricacy of all her official arrangements and details. — 

In our own country, many paris of our economy might seem 
defective, and insufficient, if not (oes, to effect the purpose 
intended, to one who did not perceive how all things work toge- 
ther, with a sort of natural affinity and conformity, in the loose 
and pliable contexture of the British constitution. _ 

But it is, perhaps, in the manner in which the evidence 1s ex- 
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tracted in our courts of justice, that our superiority is most sig- 
nalized in the comparison with the judicial procedure of the 
French courts. The perfection of our rules of evidence is one 
of the greatest securities placed around British liberty. Coerced 
and encompassed by these rules, passion has no play in our 
criminal courts of law. It is next to impossible for partiality to 
operate unseen, and unexposed; and though it is true, as has 
been said by the calumniators of our institutions and usages, that 
by the exclusion of the testimony of parties and persons inte- 
rested, much important matter is shut out, together with this 
description of evidence which, if guardedly received and pro- 
perly sifted, might be divested of all its undue operation ; yet 
who does not see that by this promiscuous testimony, besides 
its tendency to warp the judgment, a channel would be laid open 
to endless altercation, and all the influx of wrathful feeling and 
irritating expression ? 

This is remarkably the case in the French courts, where the 
parties are in some measure let loose upon each other, and the 
witness is permitted to relate what he knows, or what he chooses 
to assert, without interruption or cross examination; add to 
which, that instead of the certain and palpable issue generated 
by our English rules of pleading, the Judge settles and pro- 

unds the questions to be decided by the Jury from what he 
himself has -collected from the evidence, desultory, mixed, and 
impure, as it must of necessity be, when taken as above de- 
scribed. 

For a full exemplication of all this, we refer our readers to 
the account we have given in a former volume of the trial for the 
assassination of M. Fualdés before the court of assizes of Rhodez. 
The judges in these foreign courts, and those who preside in our 
own, exhibit a contrast which could not fail to strike M. Cottu 
very sensibly. From his confession we learn, that the French 
judges are the most active persons during the trial. They put 
their questions to the prisoner in a language of severity, vituper- 
ation, or sarcasm, as it suits their purpose; which it would 
scarcely be permitted to an English advocate to assume towards 
a witness. ‘They cover the prisoner with reproaches ; enter into 
contentious dialogue with him; and call upon him to criminate 
himself by the questions they put to him. In opposition to all 
which M. Cottu draws a picture, somewhat for effect perhaps, 
but affording upon the whole not an inaccurate representation 
of the calm and regular order of a trial in a criminal case in 
this country, where the judge sits in tacit tranquillity during the 


course of the examination and cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses. 


Pendant ces débats, auxquels le juge reste peu étranger, il 
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écrit sommairement toutes les questions faites aux témoins et leurs ré- 
ponses, tant sur l'examination que sur le cross-examination. Chaque 
témoin dépose posément, s’arrctant a la fin de chaque phrase, pour 
donner le temps au juge de prendre ses notes; et quelque-fois aussi 
le juge lui adresse quelques questions qui ont plutét pour but d’éclaircir 
ce qu'il a dit, que d’établir de nouveaux faits contre l’accusé. 

* A la fin de chaque déposition, ’accusé est averti d’adresser au 
témoin toutes les questions qu’il peut avoir A faire. 

“ Les constables et les chirurgiens viennent déposer en personne 
sur les faits que les commissaires de police et des officiers de santé se- 
raient autorisés d’établir en France par des procés verbaux, et les ob- 
jets saisis sont présentés aux jurés par ceux a qui le magistrat en a 
confié la garde. 

** L’avocat du prisonnier fait entendre ensuite les témoins A dé- 
charge auxquels l’huissier fait préter le méme serment qu’aux témoins 
a charge. 

“Ces témoins peuvent étre aussi contre-examinés par V’avocat du 
plaignant. 

** Quand ces examens et contre-examens sont terminés, les avocats 
n’ont droit de tirer aucune conséquence ni contre l’accusé, ni pour lui, 
de ce qui a été déposé; les jurés sont abondonnés, A cet égard, a leur 
sagacité naturelle, et a l’impression que les differens témoignages ont 
pu faire sur leur esprit. On ne voit pas l’avocat du prosecutor pein- 
dre Paccusé comme un monstre dont il est instant de purger la terre, 
et le comparer A tous Jes grands scélérats qui ont étonné le monde par 
leurs forfaits. On ne voit pas non plus l’avocat du prisonnier présenter 
aux jurés mille suppositions absurdes sur la maniére dont le crime a 
pu étre commis; on ne le voit pas, mentant 4 sa propre conscience, 
engager les jurés 4 trahir la leur, et les menacer des jugemens de Dieu, 
s'ils osent faire leur devoir. Personne n’a le droit d’altérer la lumiére 
de l’évidence en la soumettant au prisme de sa propre opinion ou de 
son imagination ; elle parvient aux jurés dans toute sa pureté, et telle 
qu'elle a été produite aux débats. C’est 4 eux seuls a l'apprécier sans 
le secours d’aucune influence étrangére. 

“ Le juge fait alors aux jurés le résumé de l’affaire, c’est-a-dire, qu'il 
Jeur lit tout simplement les notes qu’il a recueillies pendant les débats, 
sans chercher 2 dissimuler leur sécheresse par des réflexions plus ou 
moins ambitieuses, et plus ou moins appropriées au sujet: quelquefois, 
lorsque le cas l’exige, il leur fait des remarques sur les temoignages 
quils ont entendus, mais en général, il se borne 4 rapporter Vaffaire 
aux jurés dans toute sa nudité, et se repose de I’effet de ses paroles, 
non sur les ornemens dont il les revét, mais sur importance es faits 
qu’elles retracent, d’od dépend la vie ou la liberté d'un de leurs con- 
citoyens.” (P. 93—965.) 


We cannot but give M. Cottu credit for generally agp 
those traits of our I:nglish course of administering justice, an 

indeed of transacting all public affairs, which are most essentially 
entitled to the praise and admiration of a judicious foreigner. 


‘It is thus that he dilates upon that character of openness, that 
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challenging of observation, that courageous assumption of re- 
sponsibility, which renders the whole aspect of English polity 
and society noble and manly, and becoming the great inheritors 
of legitimate freedom. 


«‘ Je ne puis m’empécher, A cette occasion, de faire remarquer la 
différence du génie du peuple Anglais d’avec le nétre. Ce n’est qu’en 
tremblant qu’on ose remplir en France ses devoirs de magistrat ou de 


citoyen ; c’est dans l’ombre que nous exercons nos droits politiques ; 


“nos juges et nos jurés délibérent en secret; nos électeurs et nos dé- 


putés ne votent que sur des bulletins fermés. Il! en est tout autrement 
en Angleterre, et le courage civil ne Je céde en rien au courage mili- 
taire: chacun se livre avec assurance a la responsibilité de tous les 
actes qu’il fait, soit comme citoyen, soit comme fonctionnaire public : 
les juges délibérent et opinent a haute voix; les jurés, obligés d’étre 
unanimes dans leur verdict, font nécessairement connaitre lopinion 
individuelle qu'il sont émise sur chaque affaire; leurs électeurs don- 
nent leurs voix en public au candidat qu’ils choisissent ; et sur toutes 
les questions importantes, les membres du parlement procédent par 
appel nominal. De cette maniére, tous les talens, toutes les opinions, 
toutes les intentions sont connus, et appréciés, et chacun sait qui il doit 
estimer ou craindre, sovtenir ou rejeter.” (P. 119, 120.) 


We have had but a few hours to give our sentiments on this 
book of M. Cottu, and our space is as limited as our time, we 
must therefore contract the few things remaining to be observed 
into a very few lines; but it was impossible to avoid remarking 
upon the whimsical opinions M. Cottu has imbibed, (whether 
from his own observation, or from relation, we cannot decide,) 
respecting the general state of the bar. So favourably has he 


been impr on this subject, that we find him quite romantic - 


in his eulogy. According to him none but the sons of very rich 
families can find their way to this profession, so full of dignity 
and magnificence. The dignity of the profession, says this 
grateful Frenchman, will not permit a barrister on the circuit to 
alight at aninn. He seems indeed so perfectly happy in his de- 
lusion, that we should be unwilling to disenchant him, by telling 
him that there was a single son of a procureur in the profes- 
sion, or that any other reasons than delicacy and punctilio have 
suggested the rule against a barrister’s slighting at an inn, 
in the circuit towns. There is not one of the circuits which does 
not cost each advocate 100 louis, according to M. Cottu. The 
annual expense at which barristers must live, is from 15,000 to 
20,000 francs per annum. ‘They are all persons of the highest 
and most elevated behaviour, and the circuit-table is a symposiac 
at which Socrates might sit, and hear himself out-done. 

Our author feels it necessary, to his general purpose, to draw a 
rapid sketch of English manners, and the two specimens which 
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he principally dwells upon, we presume for the sake of tho con- 
trast, are the madness of our tumultuous meetings, particularly 
election-mobs, and the modesty and timidity of our British ladies, 
How it happens that M. Cottu, with all this taste for the high 
tone and polished decorum of the circuit-table, on which he 
descants with such rapture, can feel so much respect for the most 
tumultuous assemblage of the lowest rabble, when engaged in 
their truly British sport of throwing mud at each other, is: with 
us a circumstance rather hard to explain. Even the savage and 
detestable treatment of Sir Murray Maxwell, at the Westminster 
election, appears to our liberal Frenchman to be attributable only 
to one or two misguided men. ‘The crowd were immaculate. 

From election-mud and madness, he turns to his great sub- 
jects of panegyric. ‘The women of our island have no fault, 
except that of blushing, and being over-fond of their husbands. 
‘They have always a smile on their lips, but a sinile that conveys 
nothing beyond benevolence. They are, nevertheless, always soft 
and obliging, and never known to maintain an opinion with 
warmth. They are very literate, but they reserve the graces of 
their highly-cultivated understandings for their husbands alone. 
Before strangers they are habitually silent. After all this apparent 
eulogy, however, M. Cottu lets it plainly appear, that he greatly 
prefers French society, ‘ od la plus grande portion des agrémens 
des femmes sont en communauté.” The English ladies are pro- 
nounced by M. Cottu to be less pleasing by being more virtuous 
than his countrywomen. 

Borrowing his ideas, we presume, from the circuit-table, which 
had left so delightful an impression on his mind, of whatever dig- 
nifies and adorns our nature, he describes a race of youths now 
flourishing in this empire, whose primitive and innocent manners 
seem to belong to the first ages of the world ;—living unspotted 
by the impurities which surround them. 


“ Le calme de leur physionomie, la purete de leur coeur, la modes- 
tie de leur maintien, a quelque chose d’enchanteur. Rien n’égale 
innocence de leurs meceurs, et méme celle de leurs pensées. J’en ai 
connu qui avaient conservé cette espéce de virginité de l’ame au milieu 
des séductions des richesses, des dissipations des voyages, et de toutes 
les illusions du monde. Aussi font-ils, en général, des maris fidéles, 
peres de nombreuses familles, et bornant tous leurs plaisirs 1 ceux 
qu'ils trouvent dans Jeurs maisons.” (P. 227.) 


After all this praise of our country, both for its politics and 
its morals,—after finding among the youthful part of us, male 
and female, the virtues of the golden age, be begins to think 
towards the conclusion of his volume that something should be 
said in the way of compensation to his countrymen. He looks 
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round him for some characteristic property of the French peo- 
ple, by which they fairly entitle themselves to superiority on a 
comparison with this country ; and. at last pitches upon a certain 
nice apprehension of what in England we express by the word 
comfortable. The French, according to M. Cottu, are our mas- 
ters in the delicate art of contriving, by their domestic arrange- 
ments, to promote the enjoyment of home; which it seems we 
defeat in this country by our excessive attention to cleanliness. 
It is thus that, after many aberrations which had well nigh 
thrown him out of the sphere of his own country’s central attrac- 
tion, M. Cottu, towards the end of the book, when the impres- 
sions made by the circuit table-talk, and of our courts thronged 
with beautiful females, dans le négligé le plus élégant, surround- 
ing the * venerable judge,” with his head chargée d’une grande 
perruque, s’élevant au milieu des jeunes tetes de femmes 
parées de toutes les graces de la nature, et de ce que l’art peut y 
ajouter le plus seduisant, grows a little languid, and begins appa- 
rently to repent of his apostasy from the orthodox devotion of 
a true Frenchman to the levity, the licence, the coquetry, and 
the cookery of the great nation. 

We veil regret that, by the want of time, we are compelled 
to dismiss with so little observation several of the subjects to 
which this very sensible French writer has directed our atten- 
tion. In his mistakes he is worthy of correction, which is not 
the case with respect to many of his countrymen when blunder- 
ing on questions of English policy and laws. It has surprised 
us to observe his very erroneous views of the functions of our 
Court of Chancery, considering the readiness of his legal 
friends ; and who can doubt their competency to instruct him on 
such a subject?) He must, one would almost think, have taken. 
pains tosee only the secondary and comparatively minute objects 
of this tribunal, which, however, he has. strangely misappre- 
- hended. Asa Court of Equity, interposing its softening and 

corrective jurisdiction for relieving the sometimes harsh opera- 

: tion of a determinate system of settled rules, he has altogether 
overlooked it. 

= His prejudices respecting our treatment of prisoners of war 

disposed him to take for granted all the malicious forgeries on 

this subject which have been so often exposed; but as upon the 

whole we have considerable respect for va Cottu’s disposition 

and ability, we feel happy to be able to dismiss his work with 


an extract which cannot fail to leave a very favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of our readers. 


“« Cette constitution n’a jamais été eréée ni imaginée par un seul 
homme. Elle ne se trouve écrite dans aucun acte particulier, fruit du 
travail et des méditations de quelque grand législateur. C'est l’effet 
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du temps, de l’expérience, et de la constance admirable du peuple 
Anglais a faire fructifier toutes les semences de liberté qu'il trouva 
répandues par hasard dans les anciennes lois Saxonnes. ‘Tandis que 
tous les autres peuples de |’Europe laissérent ces heureuses semences 
se perdre par leur négligence, ou les laiss¢rent étouffer, sous leurs yeux. 
par leurs tyrans, les Anglais s’occupérent au contraire a les cultiver avec 
soin, et ils en recueillent aujourd’hui les produits abondans. Leurs assem- 
blées nationales, soit par patriotisme, soit par l’intérét de leur propre puis- 
sance, ajoutérent d’age en Age de nouvelles garanties 4 leurs libertes, et 
ne négligérent aucune occasion d’affermir les droits du peuple dont cha- 
eun de leurs membres faisait partie comme citoyen, et Sout, comme 
homme public, il tirait toute sa force et toute sa dignité. Le premier 
soin de ces assemblées fut de mettre chaque citoyen a l’abri du res- 
sentiment de la couronne et des grands, tant par |’établissement des 
jurés, que par la loi d’habeas corpus, et par la liberté accordée a la 
presse. Leur second soin fut de conserver a la nation un droit de 
surveillance et de contréle sur toutes les opérations du gouvernement. 
Mais sentant l’impossibilité d’appeler un grand peuple a délibérer en 
masse sur ses intéréts, et reconnaissant en outre le danger qu'il y aurait 
i le rassembler, quand bien méme une pareille réunion serait 
possible, elles divisérent tout le corps du peuple en une infinité de 
petits corps particuliers, auxquels elles donnérent le droit d’examiner 
tous les actes du gouvernement, et la conduite de ses agens. Ainsi 
les frecholders de chaque comté, quand ils sont convoqués pour l’elec- 
tion de quelque officier, comme le coroner; Jes habitans des villes 
assemblés par le maire ou les aldermen; les grands jurés aux assises 
et aux quarter-sessions ; les juges de paix, a ces mémes Gpoques; 
tous, ont la faculté d’adresser leurs réclamations au roi et au parle- 
ment, et ils en usent trés-fréquemment et avec la plus grande liberté. 
Ajoutez 41 ce nombre déja si grand de citoyens délibérans toute la 
masse du peuple lui-méme a l’époque des élections qui, quoique n’ayant 
pas le droit de voter, entoure les hustings, ainsi que je l’ai explique 
plus haut, et proclame a haute voix son candidat ses veux: et l’on 
conviendra que ce n’est pas sans raison que toute la nation Anglaise 
croit avoir part au gouvernement. Aussi n’est-il rien au monde qu’un 
pareil gouvernement ne puisse entreprendre, quand il marche de con- 
cert avec l’opinion publique. Lorsque quelque matiére importante 
est soumise 4 la discussion du parlement, le roi et les deux chambres 
ont l’avantage de voir 4 découvert quel est’le sentiment de la nation 
sur la mesure proposée, et de savoir jusqu’d quel point ils doivent la 
soutenir ou y renoncer; et c’est ainsi que la force du peuple qui, si 
elle était réunie en une seule masse, formerait un torrent dont les 
flots accumulés pourraient, au premier obstacle, renverser le gou- 
vernement; divisée au contraire en une infinité de corps particuliers, 
ressemble A une multitude de ruisseaux paisibles qui ornent et fer- 
tilisent la contrée qu’ils arrosent, sans y pouvoir jamais porter aucun 
ravage.” (P.200—202.) 


We trust, that in succeeding editions of this work, M. Cottu 
will give us more of such passages as that which we have just 


exhibited, and correct the mistakes of other passages disfigured 
by prejudice or inadvertency. 
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Arr. XI.—VINDICATION OF THE AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE. BIBLE. 


1. Reasons in favour of a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. Svo. London. 1819. 


2. A Vindication of our authorized Translation and Transtaiors of 
the Bible, and of preceding English Versions authoritatively com- 
mended to the Notice of those Translators: occasioned by certain 
Objections made by Mr. John Bellamy in his late Translation of 
the Book of Genesis, and by Sir James Bland Burges, i his 
Reasons in favour of a new Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Svo. London. 
1819. 


3. Reasons why a New Translation of the Bible should not be 
published, without a previous Statement and Examination of all 
the material Passages, which may be supposed to be misinterpreted. 
S8vo. London. 1819. 


UPWARDS of two centuries have elapsed, since the authorized 
English Version of the Holy Scriptures, now in use, was given 
to the British Nation. During that long interval, though many 
passages in particular books have been elucidated by learned 
men, with equal felicity and ability; yet its gexeral fidelity, per- 
spicuity, and excellence, have deservedly given our present trans- 
lation a high and distinguished place in the judgment of the 
Christian world, wherever the English language is known or 
read. It has been our lot, however, of late years, to see this ad- 
mirable Version—the guide and solace of the sincere Christian— 
attacked with no common virulence, and arraigned as being de- 
ficient in fidelity, perspicuity, and elegance; ambiguous and in- 
correct, even in matters of the highest importance; and, in 
short, totally insufficient for teaching “ all things necessary to 
salvation.” We speak not now of the bold and unmeasured 
assertions of the late Dr. Geddes, Dr. Priestley, and others; who 
have not hesitated to attack the original text, as well as our 
authorized English Version, with all the licentiousness of criti- 
cism; and who have invented and applied canons of interpreta- 
tion, which, if they had been applied to the exposition of any 
profane writer, would have provoked the utmost indignation of 
every lover of classical literature. Their bold and unhallowed 
criticisms have long since been most ably refuted.* Nor should 


* Respecting the bold corrections of the Scriptures, by Socinians, and their 
equally bold misinterpretations of them, the reader may find some curious facts 
and sp: cimens, recorded in the siath volume of this Journal, pp, 259—242, 
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we have reminded our readers of the attack made on our present 
authorized English Version, by Mr. John Bellamy (whose total 
want of qualifications for the office of a translator of the Bible, 
has been exposed with equal learning and ability by several of 
our contemporaries), had not the respectable author of the first 
work, at the head of this article, directed our attention to the 
subject. 

The design of Sir James Burges’s * Reasons in favour of 
a New Translation of the Holy Scriptures,” is to show that 
our present authorized Version is insufficient for teaching all 
things necessary to salvation: and they declare, with Mr. Bel- 
lamy, that it is not made from the original Hebrew, but from the 
Septuagint or Greek translation, and from the Vulgate, or Latin 
version. ‘The greater part of Sir James Burges’s volume is filled 
with questions concerning the merit and purity of the Septuagint, 
which, in reality, do not at all affect the English Translation ; 
and then, after much appearance of other preparation, he has 
tried the merits of our insulted Version,—not by a fair collation 
of it with the original Hebrew and Greek, but merely by the text 
of Mr. Bellamy !—In Mr. Todd, Sir James Burges has an inde- 
fatigable and learned adversary, who has followed him, step by 
step, through all his assertions, and has met them by a laborious 
collection of facts and evidence ; which, though principally de- 
signed to protect our unlearned and ee countrymen 
from the effects of error, may, nevertheless, be advantageously 
consulted by the critical student, who may not have access to the 
various works whence it has been coke As, however, the 
limits of our journal do not allow us to institute a minute investi- 
gation of Sir James Burges’s “* Reasons,” we shall briefly notice 
the most material of his objections, together with Mr. Todd’s 
satisfactory replies, to which we can with confidence refer such 
of our readers as are desirous of prosecuting a full inquiry into 
this important and 

Sir James Burges affirms, that the sole reason assigned for the 
introduction of a new translation, was, the notoriously corrupted 
state of all the English Versions ; which, in effect, were transla- 
tions only of the Septuagint and the Vulgate. ‘This assertion is 
completely refuted by Mr. Todd, who has given a short history 
and character of those Versions, from which it is evident that 
they were made, for the O/d Testament from the Hebrew, and for 
the New Testament from the Greek. 

From the first and fourteenth of the instructions given by King 
James to the English translators, Sir James re + asserts that 
“it clearly appears, that, by whatever title his Majesty might 
have been pleased to dignity the projected work, aud those 
engaged in it, it was by no means his intention that it should be 
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a ‘new translation from the original Hebrew,’ but that it should 
be merely a collation or revision of the existing English Ver- 
sions.” * This is one of Sir J. Burges’s most formidable objec- 
tions; we shall, therefore, consider it at some length. 

The instructions alluded to are the following: 

1. The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly cacled tne 
Bishop's Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the original t 
will permit. 

2. These Translations to be used, when they agree better with the 
text than the Bishop's Bible, viz. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Mathewe’s, 
W hitchurch’s, Geneva. 

On these rules, Mr. Todd has the following very satisfactory 
remarks : 


“‘ From the first of the royal instructions to the Translators, it seems, 
Sir James Burges has interpreted the King’s intention of having no 
new Translation from the Hebrew. Now, therein, he has entirely over- 
looked the fact of his Majesty having pointed out to them the original 
Hebrew for their basis. They are expressly directed to observe what 
‘the original will permit:’ or, as the very valuable copy of the in- 
structions before mentioned + gives it, ‘ the truth of the original ;’ 
in other words, might I not say, the Hebrew verity? They, therefore, 
in their dedication, illustrate, as they were well enabled to do, the 
real intention of their sovereign. ‘ When your Highness had once, 
out of deep judgment, apprehended how convenient it was, that out of 
the original sacred tongues, together with comparing of the labours, 
both in our own and other foreign languages, of many worthy men who 
went before us, there should be one more exact translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the English tongue, your Majesty did never desist to 
urge and excite those to whom it was commended, that the work 
might be hastened, and that the business might be expedited in so 
decent a manner as a matter of such importance might justly require. 
And now at last by the mercy of God, and the continuance of our la- 
bours, it being brought into such a conclusion, as that we have great 
hopes that the Church of England shall reap good fruit thereby ; we 
hold it our duty to offer it to your Majesty, not only as to our King and 
Sovereign, but as to the principal mover and author of the work.’ Can 
there be language more clear, or instruction more explicit? ‘ 7'hat, 
out of the original tongues, there should be one more exact Translation o 
the ol Scriptures into the English tongue !’ Once more ; by their 
primarily regarding nothing as authority, except, according to his Ma- 
jesty’s first instruction, the original, ‘ what the original will permit ;’ 
and then by availing themselves of the labours, according to his Ma- 
jesty’s fourteenth instruction, of former translators, which certainly. 
weakens not the preliminary determination. For ‘ it is hardly neces- 


* Reasons,” p. 121. 

+ Or, the truth of the original, according to the copy of the King’s Instructions ; 
which Bishop Burnet received from Dr. Ravis, one of the translators, and has 
printed in nis History of the Reformation, Vol. IL. p. 406. (folio edit.) and Ibid. 
Records, p. 268, This copy has been wholly overlooked by Sir James Burges. 
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sary,’ * Mr.Whittaker observes, ‘ to dwell on the utility of old Transla- 
tions. There are many passages, particularly in the Old Testament, 
of such acknowledged difficulty, that learned men never did, and per- 
haps never will, agree about them. In these cases, if a Translator 
feel any uncertainty, his object ought to be the selection of that inter- 
pretation from former Versions, which after mature consideration he 
thinks the best; nor would he be justified in forsaking them, unless 
a priori he had reason to believe that their authors were influenced by 
prejudice or the desire of supporting some favourite tenet. At any 
rate it must be his duty to divest his mind of that ambitious tendency 
towards novelty, to which at some periods of life most critics are 
subject. A Translator must always incur great blame in adopting a 


new reading, and departing from the sense given by former inter-. 


preters, unless he could prove, at least in foro conscientie, that theirs 
was incorrect, and that his own gives the precise force which the in- 
spired writer intended the words to bear, If in translating the Old 
Testament he consider none of the Versions thus employed as of 
ultimate and decisive authority, it is contended that his ‘Translation is 
made from the original Hebrew, and from nothing else. Of this prin- 
ciple our forefathers were well aware ; for they adopted the wise pre- 
caution of never altering an old Translation, except in those passages 
where it was plainly at variance with the Hebrew, or where the revisors 
thought it so.” Upon this principle were formed the first and fourteenth 
instructions of the King to the Translators. But the Translators, if 
the authority of Sir James Burges were undeniable, neither so thought, 
nor acted in subserviency to it.”(Todd’s Vindication, p. $38—41.) 


Sir James Burges’s next assertion is, that the translators * so- 
lemnly declared to the monarch by whom they had been em- 
ployed that they had obeyed his instructions, not by making a 
new translation, the remotest design of doing which they utterl 
disclaim, but by collating and revising the former translations.” 

The preceding quotation, from Mr. ‘Todd’s elaborate work, 
will have shown our readers, that Sir James Burges’s affirmations 
are not to be received with implicit confidence: and Mr. Todd’s 
observations on the assertion just noticed, are equally satisfactory. 
He most clearly proves, from the declarations of the translators 
themselves, in their preface, that, while they gladly availed them- 
selves of the labours of those who had preceded them, they did 
not servilely copy them, but (agreeably to the passage above 
cited from their dedication to James L) they executed a more 
exact Version * out of the original sacred tongues,” together 
with a collation of the labours of others, 

The next section of Mr. Todd’s volume contains a short ac- 
count of the forty-seven translators of our authorized Version, 
and of the actual state of learning in their time. ‘This does not 
admit of abridgment: but the result is highly satisfactory, and 
proves that those venerable men were eminently skilled in the 


* Hist, and Crit. Enq, p. 2. 
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Oriental and Greek languages, and consequently were, in every 
respect, fitted for the high and honourable task assigned to them 
by their Sovereign. “ Such,” Mr. Todd remarks, with equal 
truth and justice, at the conclusion of his researches into the 
qualifications of the translators of our authorized Version :— 


«« Such were the men, the selected Greek and Hebrew scholars of a 
learned age and nation. Let us briefly refer to one of their critical 
contemporaries for the literary character of their time ; ‘ the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James ; in which, Mr. Bellamy pretends, ‘ no appeal was 
made to the Hebrew verity, and no critical Hebrew scholar was found 
among our Translators, the Hebrew language having been most shames 


filly neglected in our Universities i” 


This * latter age hath herein [in Grammar] excelled so farre, 
that all the great learned scollers, who have of late risen, specially if 
they adhered to the Reformed Churches, have been by the fryers, and 
such like people, in a kind of scorne, termed grammarians. But these 

rammarians are they, who, dy the help of philologie and the languages, 
ave discovered so many forgeries and superstitious writings :—These 
are they, who have presented us with so many exact T’ranslations ont 
of Greeke and Hebrew into Latine, and againe out of Latine into other 
anguages. And howsoever Albericus Gentilis, and some others, have 
written in defence of the Latinity of that Translation of the Bible, 
which goes under the name of the Vulgar ; yet can it not be denyed 
but it is justly accused of much incongruity and barbarisme, which by 
Jatter Translations have been reformed. These are they, who have 
vindicated authours from a number of foule corruptions, which by 
tract of time had crept upon them, through the ignorance or negli- 
gence of transcribers or printers, or both.—To which may be added 
the exquisite helpe of Dictionaries, Lexicons, and Grammars, in this 
latter age beyond the precedent, not only for the easier learning of 
the Westerne languages, Latine, Italian, Spanish, and French; but 
specially the Easierne, the Hebrew, the Chaldee, the Syriacke, the Ara- 
igue.—Of all the auncient Fathers but only two (among the Latines 
St. Hierome, and Origen among the Grecians,) are found to have 
excelled in the orientall languages; THIS LAST CENTENARY having 
ates more skilful men THAT WAY than the other fifteene since 
‘hrist.”—(Todd’s Vindication, p. 65, 66.) 


We shall add the following just eulogium on these venerable 
men by the quaint, but valuable ecclesiastical historian, Dr. 


Thomas Fuller, which appears to have escaped Mr. Todd’s 


researches. 


‘ After long expectation, and great desire, came forth the New 
Translation of the Bible, (most beautifully printed) by a select and 
competent number of divines, appointed for that purpose ;—not being 


* An Apologie or Declaration of the Power and Providence of God. By 


George Hakewiil, D.1). Archdeacon of Surrey. ed, p. 260, ‘The first edit, 
was in 1627, 
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too many, lest one should trouble another, and yet many, lest many 
things might haply escape them. Who neither coveting praise. for 
expedition, nor fearing reproach for slackness (seeing in a business of 
moment none deserve blame for convenient slowness), had expended 
almost three years in the work, not only examining channels by the 


fountain, translations with the original, which was absolutely necessary, 


but also channels with channels, which was abundantly useful, in the 
Spanish, Italian, French, and Dutch (German?) languages. These, 
with Jacob, rolled away the stone from the mouth of the well of life: 
so that now even Rachel’s weak women may freely come both to drink 
themselves, and water the flocks of their families at the same. 
«Leave we, then, those worthy men now all gathered to their 
fathers and gone to God, however they were requited on earth, well 
rewarded in heaven for their worthy work. Of whom, as also of that 
gracious king that employed them, we may say, Wheresoever the Bible 


shall be read or preached in the whole world there shall also this that they 
have done be told in memorial of them.” * 


Mr. Todd’s account of the translators of the authorized English 
Bible is followed by a select list of authorities, bearing testimony to 
its fidelity and excellence. Of these authorities, some were collected 
many years since by the Jate Archbishop Newcome, in his * His- 
torical view of English Biblical ‘Translations:” some of them 
however, and those of the greatest importance, escaped the re- 
searches of that learned prelate, while some have appeared subse 
quently to his compilation. We shall extract a few of the most 
striking of these testimonies, for the gratification of our readers, 


and shall subjoin two or three that have eluded the vigilant in- 
quiries of Mr. ‘Todd. 


I. Joun SELDEN. 


“+ The English translation of the bible is the best translation in 
the world, and renders the sense of the original best, taking in for the 
English translation the Bishop’s bible, as well as King James’s. The 
translators in King James's time took an excellent way. That part of 
the bible was given to him, who was most excellent in such a tongue : 
as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downs: and then they met together, 
and one read the translation, the rest holding in their hands some bi- 
ble, either of the learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, &c. 
If they found any fault, they spoke; if not, heread on, There is no 
book so translated as the Bible for the purpose. If I translate a French 
book into English, I turn it into one phrase, not into French- 
English. Jl fait froid ; I say, ‘tis cold, not, makes cold, But the 
Bible is rather translated into English words than into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase of that language ts kept.” 


* Fuller’s Church History, Book X, pp. 57—59. 
+ Selden, Works, iii. 2009, This is cited by Abp. Newcome, without addi- 


tion. , Selden was the contemporary of the translators, He died in 1654, at the 
age of 70, 
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Il. Bispop Watton. 

« * The last English translation, made by divers learned men at the 
command of King James, though it may justly contend with any now 
extant in any other language in Europe, was yet carped and cavilled 
at by diverse among ourselves; especially by + one, who being passed 
by, and not employed in the work, as one, though skilled in the He- 
brew, yet of little or no judgment in that or any other kinde of learn- 
ing, was so highly offended that he would needs undertake to shew 
how many thousand places they had fasely rendered, when as he could 
hardly make good his uudertaking in any one !” 


III. Dr. Geppes. 

« + The highest eulogiums have been made on the Translation of 
James the First both by our own writers, and by foreigners. And 
indeed, if accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter 
of the text, be supposed to constitute the qualities of an excelleat 


* Dr. Brian Walton's Considerator Considered, or A Defence of his Polyglot 
Bible, &c, 1659, p. 5. This is not noticed by Abp. Newcome, But a most 
important testimony it is, He was one of those most learned divines, who, in 
1656, were publicly requested to consider of the translations and impressions of 
the Bible, and to offer their opinion therein to the Committee for religion; Bul- 
strode Whitlock having the care of this affair, at whose house they met. They 
pretended te discover some mistakes in the last English translation; but the busi- 
ness came to nothing. See Lewis, &c. p. 355. Johnson, &c. p.9%. In the above 
citation we have the opinion of Walton, than whom a more competent judge 
neither friends nor foes of our translation can produce; the opinion, I say, of 
Walton, three years subsequent to this meeting, upon the excellence of this ver- 
sion, together with his notice of an impotent attack made upon it. He has also, 
in the Prolegomena to his Biblia Polyglotta, 1657, placed our own in the highest 
rank of European translations, 

+ This person was undoubtedly Hugh Broughton, fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge; who had certainly attained great knowledge in the Hebrew and 
Greek tongues, But a more conceited or arrogant man hardly existed, With the 
Bishop’s Bible he had found great fault; iusisted upon the necessity of a new 
translation ; pronounced his own sufficiency to make one exactly agreeable to the 
origival text of the Hebrew ; boasted of encouragement to this purpose from men 


_ of all ranks; and at length excited a very warrantable suspicion, that, in so im- 


pean a task, he was unfit to be trusted, Thus discountenanced, he went abroad ; 
eaving beRind him this quaint character, éxpressive at once of his vanity and 
learning, ** that he was gone to teach the Jews Hebrew !” See Sir J. Harrington’s 
Brief View of the State of the Church, 1653. p.75. He returned to England, 
however, in 1611, and commenced the defamation against the new translation to 
which Walton adverts. By the contents of a little tract, which he published in 
1608, entitled ** A Petition to the Lords to examine the religion and carriage of 
Archbishop Bancroft,” he gives us no cause to lament that he had no share in the 
new translation, I question if his countrymen would have understood his lan- 
guage; as the case has been with another partial translator, who was not of the 
authorized selection, Broughton thus rails at Bancroft: * Bancroft, seeing him- 
self in Judaisme, and as I heard in his allowed libel equal scoffer, as of a mist 
soone scattered, raved against me for pearles to such, and holy things to such!” 
p. 2. ‘* Bancroft is a deadly enemy to both Testaments, and unallowable in this 
course to be a teacher, or to rule in learning!” p, 8. After this foolery and slander, 
the reader will not be surprised to hear that he abuses Lively and Barlow also, 
two of our authorized translators, ; 

¢ Dr. Geddes’s Prospect. of a New Translation of the Holy Bible, p. 92. Cited 
by Abp. Newcome, with a longer extract from the author. 
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version, this of all versions, must, in general, be accounted the most ex- 
cellent. Every sentence, every word, every syllable, every letter and 
point, seem to have been weighed with the nicest exactitude, and ex- 
ressed either in the text, or margin, with the greatest precision. 
agninus himself is hardly more literal; and it was well remarked b 
Robertson, above a hundred years ago, that it may serve for a Lext- 
con of the Hebrew language, as well as for a translation.” 


IV. Bisnop Mippieron.— 

«« * The style of our present version is incomparably superior to 
any thing which might be expected from the finical and perverted 
taste of our own age. It is simple, it is harmonious, it is energetic ; 
and, which is of no small importance, use has made it familiar, and 
time has rendered it sacred.” (Todd’s Vindication, p. 68, 70, 75, 80.) 

Dr Pocock ‘ the prince (as it were) of Eastern learning,’ 
Bishops Lowth and Horsley, Doctors Durell, Gray, and Rennell; 
Mr. Whittaker (whose ‘ Inquiry into the merits of Mr. Bellamy’s 
New Version’ has already sunk that version beyond recovery in 
the estimation of the scholar), and many others, have furnished 
testimonies equally striking with the above, which we recommend 
our readers to peruse in Mr. Todd’s compilation. We shall only 
add two or three others, of eminent critics, Dissenters from our 
national church (to whose learning all parties concur in render- 


ing quitioe) which appear to have escaped Mr. 'Todd’s researches. 

he first is the testimony of Dr. Doddridge, author of the 
well known and justly esteemed ¢ Family Expositor.’ Speaking 
of our authorized Version, he says, 


« On adiligent comparison of our translation with the original, we 
find that of the New Testament, and I might also add that of the Old, 
in the main, faithful and judicious. You know, indeed, that we do 
not scruple, on some occasions, to animadvert upon it; but you also 
know, that these remarks affect not the fundamentals of religion, and 
seldom reach any further than the beauty of a figure, or at most the 
connection of an argument.”+ 


The testimony of Dr. John Tayler, of Norwich, author of the 
excellent Hebrew and English Concordance (whose theological 
creed we regret to say was Arian), is yet more striking. 


“In above the space of one (now two) hundred years,” says he, 
“learning may have received considerable improvements ; and by that 
means some inaccuracies may be found in atranslation more than a ae 
hundred years old. But you may rest fully satisfied, that as our Englis 

Translation is, in itself, by far the most excellent book in our language, 
so it is a pure and plentifnl fountain of divine knowledge, giving a TRUE, 
CLEAR, and FULL account of the Divine dispensations, and of the Gospel 
of our Salvation: insomuch that whoever studies the Bible, THE ENGLISH 


* Dr. Middleton (now Bishop of Calcutta) on the Greek Article, p. 328. 
+ Dr. Doddridge’s Works, vol. ii. p. 329, Leeds Edit. 
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Brave, is sure of gaining that knowledge and faith, which, if duly ap- 
plied to the heart and conversation, WILL INFALLIBLY GUIDE HIM 
TO ETERNAL LIFE,’’* 


The last testimony we shall adduce, is that of an eminent com- 
mentator, now living, Dr. Adam Clarke, of whom we may say, 
(without advocating any of his peculiar hypotheses) as we said 
on a former occasion,t | 


Quoniam talis sit, utinam noSter esset ! 


Speaking of our present authorized Version, this distinguished 
oriental scholar thus expresses himself: 


« Those who have compared most of the European Translations with 
the original, have not scrupled to say that the English Translation of 
the Bible made under the direction of King James the First, is the 
most accurate and faithful of the whole. Nor,” adds Dr. C., “is this 
its only praise: the 7'ranslators have seized the very spirit and soul of the 
original, and expressed this almost every where, with pathos and energy. 
Besides, our Translators have not ae made a standard translation ; 
but they have made their translation the standard of our language : the 
English tongue in their day was not equal to such a work—but God 
enabled them to stand as upon Mount Sinai, and crane up their 
country’s language to the dignity of the originals, so that, after the 
lapse of two hundred years, the English Bible is, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the standard of the purity and excellence of the English 
tongue. The original, from which it was taken, is, alone, superior to 
the Bible translated by the authority of King James.’ 


We should transcribe large extracts from Mr. Todd’s volume, 
were we to take notice of all the passages, in the succeeding part 
of his work, which have appeared to us worthy of attention. 
That we may not protract this article to too great a length, let it 
suffice briefly to state, that he has satisfactorily vindicated the 
Septuagint Version, and also the Latin Version of Jerome, 
against the exceptions of Sir James Burges; and that the ap- 

ndix, which he has subjoined to his work, contains several 
interesting documents for the future history of our authorized 
Version. Mr. T.’s ‘ Vindication’ is, confessedly, a compilation ; 
but it is a compilation, the execution of which must have cost 
him no small labour, for which he has our cordial thanks, as he 
is intitled to those of every one who cherishes any regard for the i 
sacred oracles. 

The anonymous tract, § intitled Reasons why a new Trans- 
lation of the Bible should not be published, without a previous 


* Scheme of Scripture Divinity, ch. xl. in Bishop Watson’s Collection of 
Theological Tracts, vol. i. p. 188. 


+ See Brit. Rev. vol. iii. p. 496. 
} Dr.A. Clarke's General Preface to his Commentary on the Bible, vol. i. p. x4i. 
§ No. 3. of the Publications at the head of this Article, 
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Statement and Examination of all the material Passages which 
may be supposed to be misinterpreted,” though short, is full to 
the point. It is wholly directed against Mr. Bellamy’s proposals 
for publishing a new Translation of the Bible. The chief part 
of this well-written tract is occupied in a critical examination and 
refutation of Mr. Bellamy’s Version of, and note on, 2 Kin 
v. 18., which the latter had chosen as his palmary * proof of the 
incorrectness of the authorized Version: and it concludes b 
showing that Mr. B's Version cannot answer the end ponent 
viz. the refutation of Deism; that the plan is very detective, and 
at the same time too expensive for a work of general utility. 
That a complete correction of our authorized English Version is an 
object of desire to the friends of religion, we readily admit; but that 
it is a work of pressing necessity,—or that the existing translation 
is faulty in innumerable instances, and ambiguous and incorrect 
even in matters of the highest importance,—or that sacred criticism 
is yet so far advanced as to furnish a// the means that may be ex- 
pected, we hesitate not to deny. So pernicious must it be (es- 
pecially in these times), frequently to agitate and unsettle the 
minds of men on these subjects, that we should hope this task, 
whenever it shall be again performed, may be completed for ever. 
In the mean time, when we consider the very few REAL faults, 
which the most minute and scrupulous inquirer has been able to 
find in our present translation; when we perceive such distin- 
guished critics as Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Horsley (to _ 
mention no more), producing very discordant interpretations of 
the same text or word, we cannot but call to mind, with gratitude 
and admiration, the integrity, wisdom, fidelity, and learning of 
the venerable translators, of whose pious labours we are now 
reaping the benefit; who, while their reverence for the Sacred 
Scriptures.induced them to be as literal as they could, to avoid 
obscurity, have been extremely happy in the simplicity and 
dignity of their expressions, and who, by their adherence to the 
Hebrew idiom, have at once enriched and adorned our language. 
And instead of being impatient for a revision of the present text, 
we shall (to adopt the energetic expression of Mr. ‘Tcdd) § take 
up THE BOOK, which from our infancy we have known and loved, 
with increased delight ; and resolve not hastily to violate, in re- 
gard to itself, the rule which it records,—‘* FORSAKE NOT AN 
OLD FRIEND, FOR THE NEW IS NOT COMPARABLE TO HIM.” 


* Not palmarian, as the anonymous author has erroneously written, 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED 
FROM OCTOBER 1819, TO FEBRUARY 1820. 


ANTIQUITIES AND ARCHITECTURE. 


The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral of York. By John Britton, 
Esq. 4to. with $5 Engravings. 

An Original History of the City of Gloucester, almost all compiled from 
New Materials, including the Original Papers of the late Ralph Bigland, Esq. 
By the Rev. T. D. Fostrooke, M.A. 4to. 341. 3s. 

A Series of Views of the Abbeys and Castles in Yorkshire. Drawn and 
engraved by W. W. Westall, A R.A. and F. Mackenzie. With Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts. By D. Whitaker, LL.D. &c. No.1. Imperial 
4to. 10s. od. 

Views in Paris and its Environs; comprising a Series of highly finished 
Engravings, by the most eminent Artists; from Drawings made by Mr. Frederick 
Nash; the Literary Department by Mr. Jobn Scott. No. 1. containing Six 
Views, Royal 4to. 16s. To Le completed in 10 Numbers. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY, 


Practical Hints on Domestic Rural Economy relating particularly to the 


Utility, Formation, and Management of Kitchen and Fruit Gardens and 
Orchards. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND FINE ARTS. 


Friend’s Evenings Amusements, for the Year 1820. 12mo. 3s. 

A Comprehensive System of Astronomy, both in Theory and Practice. By 
Thomas Whiting. Part I. 4to. 8s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. By W. Whewell, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Claim on the Invention of the Tube Sight, for giving greater Effect to the 
Fire of the Artillery, more particularly at Sea; as submitted to the Lords of 
the Admiralty. By A. Dutf. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Systems, which have been advanced, for explaining 
the Planetary Motions. By James Burney, Esq. R.N. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Victories of the Duke of Wellington, from Drawings, by R. Westall, R.A. 
folio 5d. 5s.; 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

First Lessons in Landscape, drawn on Stone. By G. Harley. No. I. 2s. 6d. 

A Short Account of a New Principle of a rotative Steam Engine. Invented 
by Sir W. Congreve. 8vo. 5s. 

An Essay on the Management of Hedges and Hedge rows’ Timber. By 
Francis Blaikie. 12mo. 2s. 

On the Economy of Farm Manure, and other Rural Subjects; with an 
Appendix of the Inverted Horse Hoe. Invented NY Mr. Biaikie. 12mo. Qs. 

The London Journal of Arts and Sciences ; an Original Work, exhibiting the 
progressive Advancement of Practical Science, in the various Branches of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Agriculture. 8vo. No. I. 3s. 6d. 
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An Analytical Essay, or Grammar, on the Construction of Machines; with 
thirteen Lithographic Plates. 4to. 12s. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Buildings, public and private, erected in 
Great Britain, by the most celebrated Architects. By David Laing, Esq. 
Folio. 5s. 

Portraits of British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper. No. L. vo. 12s. 
4to. 245. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


British Genius Exeniplified in the Lives of Eminent and Ingeuious Men. 
By Cecil Hartley, A-M. In 12mo. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell. and his Sens Richard and 
Henry; illustrated by original Letters, and other Family Papers. By O. 
Cromwell, Esq. 4to. 3l. 3s. 

A Sketch of the Life, Character, and Writings of Madame de Stael. By 
Mad. Necker de Saussure. Gvo. 12s. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, Author of “ the Honey Moon;” with a Selection 
from his Unpublished Writings. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. Svo. with a Portrait. 
2is. 

Notices sur la Charactére et les Ecrits de Madame la Baroune de Stael 
Holstein. Par Madame Necker. 6vo. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. By the Kev. Hugh Stowell. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orientalist; by Dr. 
Twells—of Dr. Zachary Pearce and Dr. Newton; by themselves—and of the 
Rev. P. Shelton; by Mr. Burdy. 11. 

Memwvirs of Lucien Bonaparté, Prince of Canino, In 2 vol. 8vo. with a 
Portrait. 18s. 

Tribute of Affection to the Memory of the late Mr. S. E. F. Whitehouse. 
By the Rev. John Whitehouse. 8vo 3s. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Emma Humphries, of Frome, Somerset. By the 
Rev. J. East, of Birmingham. 5s. 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand; with a Defence of the German Univer- 
sities. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Early Blossoms; or, Biographical Notices of Individuals distinguished by 
their Genius and Attainments, who died im their Youth; with Specimens of 
their respective Talents. By J. Styles, D.D. 5s. 

Life of John Sebastian Bach; with a Critical View of his Compositions and 
Musical Examples. Translated from the German of the Celebrated Dr. 
Fockel, Author of the History of Music. 8vo. 5s. 

Menwirs of Miss G , late of Heathcote-street; illustrative of the 
Nature and Effects of Christian Principles. Compiled, principally, from her 
own Papers. 12mo. 3s. 

Memwirs of the Private Life, the Return, and the Reign of Napoleon, in 
1815. By M. Fleury de Chaboulon. 2 vols. 8vo. 4s. 


COMMERCE, ARITHMETIC, Kc. 


An Introduction to Merchandise; containing the Theory and Practice of 
Arithmetic, Doctrine of Annuities and Commerce; with an Appendix con- 
taining a Table of Interest, an Explanation of Mercantile Terms, &c. By R. 
Hamilton, LL.D. 8vo. 19s. 

A Preliminary Introduction to a New Series of Decimals; in which the 
Decimal Principle is practically applied to denominatory Monies of Account, 


and to certain existing Denominations of Measure, Weight, Length, Capacity, 
and Time. Partl. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


Evans's Tables of Discount. 4to. 11. 1s. 
The American Gentleman’s Pocket Remembrancer, for 1820. 6s. 
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Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, Annuities, kc. By W. Inwood. 
Svo. 75. 
An Epitome of the Customs and Excise. By a Merchant's Clerk. 24mo. 7s. 
DRAMA. 


The Steward ; or, Fashion and Feeling; a Comedy founded on Holcroft’s 
Deserted Daughter. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Ladies at Home; or, Gentlemen, we can do without you. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, AND CLASSIC AUTHORS. 


Character Essential to Success in Life; addressed to those who are a 
roaching Manhood. By Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. Foolscap 8vo. with a 
routispiece. 5s. 

A Syllabic Guide to the True Pronunciation of the French Language. B 
the Rev. John Tilt. 12mo. 2s. , 

A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the Italian Languege. By M. Santag- 
nello. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 

A New Dictionary of Classical Quotations on an improved Pian. By the 
late F. W. Blagdon. Foolscap vo. 9s. 

A Mother’s Journal during her Daughter's last Illness; with a Preface. By 
Miss Jane Tavlor. 33s. 

Letters on History, addressed to a beloved Godchild. Part II. Profane 
Ss. 6d. 

Exercises upon the New Methodical Grammar of the French Language. B 
M. Ch. Max. Fe Bellecour. 4s. 4 

The Theory uf Elocution, exhibited in Connection with a New and Philo- 
sophical Account of the Nature of instituted Language. By B. H. Smart, 
Svo. 75. 

A Manual of Directions for forming a School according to the National or 
Madras System. By the Rev. J.G. Bevan, A.-M. 12mo. 2s. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre. By T. Webb. 8vo. 6s. 

Stories, selected from the History of Greece, for Children. By Miss 
Lawrence. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Stories from Modern History, chronologically arranged from the Death of 
Charlemagne to the Battle of Waterloo. 3 vols. 18mo0. 7s. 6d. 

An Italian Grammar. By M.Guazzaroni. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Key to the Above, being a Translation of the Exercises contained in that 
Book. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A French and English and English and French Dictionary. By M. de 
Levizac, Author of “ the Practical Grammar of the French age,” &c. 
thoroughly revised and improved. The two Parts carefu'ly collated, with the 
Indication of all the Irregularities of the French Pronunciation. by C. Gros. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. bound. 2 

The Young Christian’s Cyclopedia: or, a Compendium of Christian Know- 
ledge; consisting of a Series of Lessons in Morality, Virtue, and Religion, 
carefully selected fram the best Authors: compiled chiefly for the Instruction 
of the Young, in their Religious, Moral, and Social Duties, and to imbue their 
Minds with the Love of Piety and Virtue. Intended for the Use of Young 
Persons, of both Sexes, at School ; and for Families. By J. Baxter, of Bark- 
island School, near Halifax. Second Edition enlarged. 7s. 

Conversations on General History; from the earliest Ages of which we have 
any Records, to the Beginning of the Year 1819. By A.Jamieson. 12mo. 6s. 

Governess; or, the little Female Academy. By Mrs. Sherwood, 
12mo. 5s. 

The Young Countess; a Tale of Instruction. By the Author of “ the Blind 
Child.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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A Chronological Chart, showing in one View the contemporary Sovereigns 

of Europe, from the Norman Conquest to the present Time. 5s. 
~The Orphan Girl; a moral Tale, founded on Facts. By Mary Robs. 

18mo. 2s. 

Vine’s Key to Keith on the Globes. 12mo. 4s. 

The Art of Instructing the Infant Deafand Dumb. By J. P. Arrowsmith. 
To which is added, the Method of Educating the Mutes of a more Mature 
Age. By Abbée De L’Epée. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A Statistical, Commercial, and Political Description of Venezuela, Trinadad, 
Margarita, and Tobago; from the French of M.de Lavaysse. 8vo. 15s. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign of the French in Saxony. By 
General the Baron of Odeleben. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. : 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from England, in 
Nov. 1817, to the Rivers Orinoco and Apure, and joined the Patriotic Forces 
in Venezuela and Caraccas. By G.Hippisley, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England, at the Close of 
1817, for the Service of the Spanish Patriots. By G. Brown. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Systematic Analysis of Universal History. By J. Aspin. 4to. Parts XX. 
XXI. 5s. each. 

A Compendious History of the Church of God, from the Promise made to 
our First Paves to the End of the Seventeenth Century of the Christian Era. 
By the Rev. C. Ives, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Historical Sketch of the Progress of Knowledge in England, from the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, to the End of the Reign af Queen Eliza- 
beth, with Notices of Learned Men. By G. Buarlace. 4to. 11. 1s. 

Memoirs of the early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in Portugal 
and Spain. By an Officer employed in his Army. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Williams’s History of Inventions. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. : 

Letters on the Events which have passed in France, since the Restoration, 
in 1815. By Helen Maria Willams. Second Edition with a Supplement. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Compendious History of the Jews, for Schools and Young Persons. By 
John Bigland. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The History of Spain, from the earliest Ages of which we have an 
authentic Records, to the Return of Ferdinand VII, in 1814. By F. Thurtle. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 


LAW. 


On the Administration of Criminal Justice in England, and on the Spirit of 
the British Constitution. M. Cottu. 8vo. 

The whole Proceedings of the Coroner's Inquest on the Body of John Lees ; 
taken in Short-hand by J. A. Dowling, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on Marine Evidence in the Courts of Law and Equity, with a 
Glossary of Sea Terms. By F. M. Van Heythuysen. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Law of Dower. By J. Park, Esq. 8vo. 18s. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudence, and the Reformation of Criminals. 
By W. Roscoe. 8vo. 9s. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Levy, and Moseley Woolf, indicted with 
John Meyer and others for a Conspiracy. By Mr. Fraser. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Estates in Fee, in Tail, for Life, &c. and Will 
by Sufferance; with preliminary Observations on the Quality of Estates. By 
R. Preston, Esq. PartI. Royal 8vo.1%s. 

Full and Impartial Report of the Cause, Jane Horseman versus Francis 
Bulmer the Elder, and others. Mr. Fraser. 8vo. 5s. | 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Common Pleas. 
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By W. P. Taunton, and W.S. Broderip. Vol. I. Part I. 7s. 6d. 
Holt’s Law of Shipping. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 2. 2s. 
ae on the Law of Evidence. Royal 8vo. 14. 5s. 


The Penal Code of France. ‘Translated into English; with a Preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. : 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into the Principles and Utility of the 


System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, and into the Objections made against it. 
By G. Combe. 8vo. 12s, 


Cook on Nervous Diseases. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

Manual of Practical Anatomy. By Edward Stanley. 12mo. 9s. 

Medical Topography of Upper Canada. By John Douglass. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Atmosphere and Climate of Great Britain, as. connected with De- 
rangements of the Liver, &c. By Dr. James Johnson. 9s. 

Observations on the Yellow Fever of the West ludies. By R. Dickenson. 8s. 

History of the Plague which visited London, in the Year 1666.. By D. 
Defoe. 8vo. 12s. 


Opinions on the Causes and Effects of Diseases in the Teeth and Gums. 
By G. Bew. 11. 1s. 


A Dissertation on Death and on Suspended Animation. By the Rev. W. 
White. 14s. 

A Series of Engravings, representing the Bones of the Human Skeleton. 
By John Barclay. 4to. 1s.; or royal 4to. 14. 10s. Part I. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, its Fabric and Functions. By J.C. 
Speer, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

An Essay on two Mineral Springs, recently discovered at Harrowgate, and 
” i Springs of Thorp, Arch, and Jekley, &c. By Adam Hunter, M.D. 

-R.S.E. 8vo. 


Pathological and Surgical Observations on Diseases of the Joints. By C. B. 
Brodie. 8vo. with Plates. 16s. 

A History of the High Operation for the Stone, by Incision above the 
Pubis; with Observations on the Advantages attending it, &c. By J. C. 
Carpue, F.R.S. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

An Account of the Variolid Epidemic, which has lately prevailed in Edin« 
burgh, and other Parts of Scotland. With Observations on the Identity of 
Chickenpox with Modified Smallpox. In a Letter to Sir James M‘Gregor. By 
John Thomson, M.D. 8vo. 108 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~ Time’s Telescope, for the Year 1820; or, a Complete Guide to the Alma- 
nack ; containing Astronomical Occurrences, kc. 12mo. 9s. 

The Present State of the British Empire, for 1820, consisting of a Succinct 
and Accurate View of the British Empire, its Colonies, kc. By the Rev. J. 
Goldsmith. 12mo. 6s. 

Extracts from a Supplementary Letter from the Illinois, an Address to the 
British Emigrants, and a Reply to the Kemarks of W. Cobbet. By M. Birk- 
beck. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

America and the British Colonies. By W. Kingdom, Jun. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Letters from the British Settlements in Pennsylvania. By Dr. C. B. Johnson. 
With an Address from the British Emigrant Society to their Countrymen. 
18mo. 4s. 

Criticisms on the Bar, including Strictures on the Principal Counsel prace 
tising in the various Courts. By AmicusCuria. 12mo. 6s. , 

Oliver's Geographical Synopsis of the World, and Topographical View of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; exhibiting the Extent and Grand Division of the 
World, with a comprehensive Description of the Four Quarters of the Globe, 
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and the principal Islands belonging to each; a Topographical Account of 
Great Britain and [reland, with an Astronomical Synopsis of the Sun and 
Planets ; particularly adapted for Libraries, Public Offices, &c. Printed on a 
large Sheet of Colombier drawing Paper. 7s. coloured in divisions, 10s. 6d, 
on aroller, or 14s. if varnished. 

The London Tradesman; a familiar Treatise on the Rationale of Trade 
and Commerce as carried on in the City of London. By several Tradesmen. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Means of deriving from Flax and Hemp Manual Em- 
ployment for Labourers of every Age. 2s. 

Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Clement XIV; translated from the 
French. By C. J. Metcalfe, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

The Churchwarden’s and Overseer’s Guide and Director, for the Use of 
Parish Officers. 8vo. 7s. 

The Traveller's Fire Side, a Series of Papers on Switzerland, and the Alps, 
&c. By S.M. Waring.- 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Chess rendered familiar by Tabular Demonstrations of the various Positions 
and Movements of the Game. By J.G. Pohlman, Royal 8vo. 1s. 

The Quadrille Panorama. By J. Wilson. 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction and Amusement of the Blind. By 
Dr. Guille. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff. By M. Morgann, 

. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A detailed Statement of the Case of His Royal Highnesss the Duke of Kent. 
B8vo. 3s. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons. By F. Accum. 
12mo. 9s. 

Germany and the Revolution. By Professor Goerres, late Editor of the 
Rhenish Mercury. Translated by John Black. @vo. 

The Retrospective Review. No. I. 8vo. 5s. 

The new Views of Mr. Owen, of Lanark, productive of the Industry, Comfort, 
moral Improvement, and Happiness of the labouring Classes of Society and 
of the Poor. By Henry Grey Macnab, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

‘lhe Flowers of Modern Voyages and Travels; comprising those most 
worthy of Record, between the Sines 1806 and 1820. By W. Adams, A.M. 
Vol. l. and If. Royal 18vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

The Sportsman’s Repository; comprising a complete Series of highly 
finished Engravings, representing the Horse and Dog in all their Varieties, 
executed in the line Manner. By John Scott. With comprehensive Descrip- 
tions of the different Species, &c. By the Author of “ British Field Sports. 
4to. 10s. 6d. cach Part; to be completed in six Parts. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
_ Observations on the Structure of Fruits and Seeds. By J. Lindley. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 
Herbarium Edinense. By J. R. Scott and W. Jamieson. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


- Hore Entomologice, or Essays on the Annulose Annuals. By U. S. 
Macleay, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 


Dialogues on Entomology; in which the Forms and Habits of Insects are 
familiarly explained. 12mo. 12s, 


NOVELS. 
The Highland Castle and Lowland Cottage. By Rosalia St. Clair. 4 vols. 


-12mo. 22s. 


Varieties in Woman. $3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
_ A New Series of the Tales of My Landlord ; containing Pontefract Castle. 
Svols. 12mo. 24s. 
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Earl Osric, or the Legend of Rosamond, a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs, 
4 vols. 12mo. 24s. 


Country Neighbours, being a Continuation of the Tales of Fancy. By’S. 
H. Burney. 2 vols. 12s. 
Ivanhoe. By the Author of “ Waverly.” 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 


Earl Osric; or, the Legend of Rosamond; a Romance. By Mrs. Isaacs. 
4vols. 12imo. 24s. 


The Mystery; or, forty Years Ago; a Novel. Svols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 
Domestic Scenes; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 
Glenfergus; a Novel. vols. 12mo. 11. ts. 


Geraldine ; or, Modes of Faith and Practice; a Tale. By a Lady. $ vols. 
12mo. 21s. 


POETRY. 


Nugez Canore; Poems. By Charles Lloyd. Third Edition, with large Ad- 
ditions. Foolscap. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


The British Orpheus ; being a Selection of 270 Songs, &c. with Music 
adapted for the Voice, Violin, and Flute. 12mo. 5s. 

The Goldfinch, or a Pleasing Vocal Companion; including several popular 
Songs which have not ee in any previous Collection. To which is 
added, an appropriate Selection of Toasts, &c. 24mo. Qs. 6d. 

Common Sense, a Satirical Poem, in Two Parts. 8vo. 4s. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, and Messiah ; translated into Portuguese Verse. By 
His Excellency the Viscount De Sao Lourenco, with Annotations, in Eight 
Languages, and Splendid Embellishments. 3 vols. 4to. 61. 6s. 

Cathlum; a Tale; in Five Parts. Foolscap. 8vo. 5s. 

Jacobite Relics of Scotland, being the Songs, Airs, and Legends, to the ad- 
herents of the House of Stuart; collected and arranged by J. Hogg. Svo. 12s. 

Orient Harping, a Desultory Poem, in Two Parts. By John Lawson, Mis- 
sionary at Calcutta. 

Poems Descriptive of Rural Life. By John Clare, a Northamptonshire 
Peasant. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Comforter, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Legitimacy, a Tale for the Times, a Poem. By J. Brown, Esq. Fools- 
. 3S. 


ca 
| The Triumph of Christianity; a Missionary Poem. By T. E. Abbott. 
12mo. 3s. 


Musz Biblice ; or, the Poetry of the Bible. 6s. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs. Kentish. 6s, 

The Rainbow and Eclipse; Poems. By'T. Thomas. 8vo. 4s. 

Ilona; and other Poems. 3s. 

Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce; a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans, Author of 
“ Modern Greece.” &c. 

Lyrical Dramas; with Domestic Hours; a Miscellany of Odes and Songs. 
By Cornelius Neale, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8s, 

Beauties of the Modern Poets. By D. Carey. 12mo. 9s. 

The Poetical Works of James Muntgomery. 3 vols. Foolscap. 11. 8s. 6d. 

Poems (never before Printed.) By John Gay. Fromthe MSS. of the Rev. 
Joseph Ballar, his Nephew. Edited by Henry Lee. To which are added two 
new I ales, the World and Gossip, by the Editor. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Imagination; a Poem ; in two Parts, with Notes. 8¥o. 6s. 

Townham; a Poem. By J. A. Heraud, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The first Two Cantos of Richardetto, freely translated from the original 
Burlesque Poem of Nicolo Forliguerra, otherwise Carteromaco. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Walter Scott, Esq. 12 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 3/. 12s. 
_ Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur Brook. 12mo. 


The Path of Duty; a Moral Tale, in four Books. By Mason Chamberlin. 
12s. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Constitutional Remarks upon the Trial of Richard Carlile. By a Member 
of Gray’s Inn. $s. 

The Levalin’s House that Jack Built, with Cuts. 18vo. 1s. 

An Exposure of the Calumnies circulated by the Enemies of Social Order, 
and reiterated by the Abetturs, against the Magistrates and the Yeomanry 
Cavalry of Manchester and Salford. By H. Philips. 8vo. 2s. 

Hints to Proprietors of Real Property, suggesting a Plan to counteract the 
rapid Increase of Pauperism, by removing some Defects in Banks for Savings. 
yo Observations on Tithes, Poor Laws, &c. By J. Sewell. 8vu. 2s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Complaint, Defence, and Remedy, or Remarks upon Trade, 
Commerce, and Agriculture ; with Suggestions for their Relief. 8vo. @s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Remarks on the Nature and Operation of Money, By 
Cumbrienses. By the Author, John Rooke. With Proposals for the Adoption. 
of a completely New System of Money, calculated to secure at all Times a 
nearly inalterable Standard of Value, and at once to restore the British Empire 
to a State of Prosperity. 8vo. 2s. 

An Essay on the Employment of the Poor. By R. A. Slaney, Esq. 8vo. Qs. 

Reasons for the immediate Repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool. By James 
Bischooff. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Political Essays ; with Sketches of Public Characters. By W. Hazlitt. 14s. 

Thoughts to My Country. By Abala. Qs. 

Appeal to the Overseers, and Public in Gene- 
ral, on various Important Subjects. By Amicus. 1s. 

A Letter to the Opposition in both Houses, on the Subject of Parliamentary 
Duties at this awful Moment. By the Rev. L.S. Bergeur. 8vo. 1s. 

A Letter to the Gentlemen of England, upon the present Critical Juncture 
of Affairs. 8vo. 2s. 


An Appeal from the Judgment of Great Britain, respecting the United States 
of America. By T. Robert Walsh, Esq. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Vindication of our Authorised Translation and Translators of the Bible, 
and of preceding English Versions, authoritatively commenced. By the Rev. 
Hi. J. Todd. 6s. 

A Commentary on the Psalms, called Psalms of Degrees. To-which is pre- 
fixed, an Account of the English Monasteries, and of their Suppression. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and on the Homage offered to our Saviour 
on Certain Occasions, during his Ministry. By Edward Nares, D.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Chronology of our Saviour’s Life, or an Inquiry into the true Time of the 
Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. C. Benson. 
8vo.. 6s. 

Four Letters to the Rev. W. J. Fox, occasioned by his Sermon on the Duties. 
of Christians towards Deists, &c. By an Inquirer. 1s. 6d. | 
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ERRATA IN NO, XXVIII. 


Page 369, line 35, after [our elder poets.) insert To Flatman, who has been too 
much underrated, justice is scarcely done, 
By this accidental omission two poems appear to be attributed 
to Carew, which belong to Flatman, 
—— 399, — 35, for atheism read a theism, 
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